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On  the  Value  of  the  Stit)y  op  Canadian  ITistopy  to 
THE  Youth  of  Canada — An  Extract  from  an  Educ<iti  .lud 
Address  of  the  Hon.  T.  D.  McGee. 

Patriotism  will  increase  in  Canada  as  its  history  is  read. 
No  Province  of  any  ancient  or  modern  ])owei — not  even  Gaul 
when  it  was  a  Province  of  Rome, — has  had  nobler  imperial 
names  interwoven  with  its  local  events.  Under  the  P"'reneh 
kings  Canada  was  the  theatre  of  action  for  a  whole  scries  of 
men  of  first-rate  reputation, — men  eminent  for  their  ciu  igy, 
their  fortitude,  their  courage,  and  their  accomplishments; 
for  all  that  constitutes  and  adorns  dvil  and  military  reputa- 
tions. Under  our  English  sovereigns — from  the  days  of  W^olfo 
to  those  of  the  late  lamented  Earl  of  Elgin  (to  speak  only  of 
the  dead),  our  great  names  are  interwoven  with  some  of  the 
best  and  highest  passages  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire.  We 
have  not  therefore  a  history  simply  provincial,  interesting  only 
to  the  Provincials  themselves;  but  a  history  which  forms  an 
inseparable  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  annals  of  the  best 
ages  of  the  two  first  Empires  in  the  world,  France  and  Eng- 
land. I  must  congratulate  the  fortunate  youthhood  of  these 
Provinces  on  the  above  facts,  and  hope  that  they  likewise  in 
their  turn,  years  hence  when  other  dignitaries  preside,  may 
be  enabled  to  tell  their  successors  how,  even  within  their  own 
time,  a  great  step  was  taken  towards  the  consolidation  and 
advancement  of  British  America,  in  the  good  days  when  Lord 
Monck  was  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
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PREFACE. 


^f^JIIS  book  contains  the  History  of  Canada,  from 
-*-  the  (late  of  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans  in  the 
8t.  Lawrence,  down  to  the  date  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  in  18G7. 

It  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  supply  an  acknow- 
ledged want — that  of  a  practically  useful  school  text- 
book, containing,  in  moderate  compass,  the  whole  his- 
tory, brought  up  to  the  present  day,  and  one  not  un- 
suitable for  the  common  use  of  the  youth  of  the  mixed 
communities  composing  the  population  of  the  Dominion. 

To  answer  the  ends  in  view,  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  present  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinuous narrative,  divided  into  four  parts,  each  inclu- 
ding a  distinct  and  important  period  of  time. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work,  a  judicious  arran^re- 
ment  of  details,  and  the  means  of  excitiug  and  sustain- 
ing interest,  have  been  thought  as  necessary  to  be 
secured  as  accuracy — the  quality  of  accuracy,  although 
indispensable,  by  no  means  embracing  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  historical  text-book. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  most  of  the  English  writers 
on  Canadian  history  have  either  ignored,  or  greatly 
underrated,  the  importance  of  its  earlier  portions,  I'cla- 
ting  to  the  course  of  events  before  the  cession  of  the 
colony  to  England,  in  1763.  Without  presuming  to 
allege  that  the  history  of  the  last  100  years  is  less  im- 
portant, or  less  necessary  to  be  studied,  than  that  of 
the  previous  229  years,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  such  a 
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mode  of  treating  the  subject,  is,  at  least,  defective,  for 
the  following  among  other  reasons,  that  it  necessarily 
excludes  much  that  is  deeply  interesting,  as  well  as  re- 
quisite to  be  known,  in  order  to  possess  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  state  of  things  existing  in  Oantuhi 
at  this  day. 

In  this  book  aconsideral)le,  though  not  undue,  space, 
is  devoted  to  the  early  growth  and  progress  of  those 
parts  of  the  Dominion  from  whose  experience  and 
career  the  present  lot  and  prospects  of  the  whole  have 
been  mainly  derived.  There  are  numerous  foot-notes, 
which,  with  the  maps  and  the  woodcuts  dispersed 
through  the  book,  will  undoubtedly  render  the  narra- 
tive more  interesting  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

At  the  end  are  placed  an  extended  table  of  chrono- 
logy, of  which  the  items  all  concern  Canada,  more  or 
less  directly,  also  an  outline  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Dominion,  and  a  full  set  of  Questions  for  Examination. 

In  short,  it  is  intended  that  the  young  reader  or 
learner,  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  end  of  this  book, 
shall  realize  the  fact  that  Canada  possesses  a  history 
full  of  interest  and  instruction,  of  stirring  incidents 
and  realities — in  these  respects  rivalling  the  histories  of 
older  countries,  while  it  differs  from  most  of  them  in 
not  having  its  earliest  chapters  occupied  wdth  myths  or 
fal)ulous  traditions. 

An  eloquent  statesman  and  writer,  who  was  well  in- 
formed upon  the  subject  of  which  he  spoke,  com- 
mended, to  the  youth  of  the  Dominion,  the  study  of 
Canadian  history,  in  the  remarkable  words  printed  after 
our  title  page. 

QiiEBEO,  April,  1870. 
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INTRODUCTORY   CHAPTER. 
Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. — Amerigo  VESprccr, — 

CORTEREAL. — VeRRAZZANI. — FISHERIES  OF  NeWFOUNDI. AN  H. 

— Jacques  Cartier. — Canada  Discovered. — The  Nauvks 
OF  North  America.  (A.  D.   1492-1534.) 
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WE  sIkiU  find  it  useful 
Canada  by  a  sliort 
on   in   tlie   world    just   before   the   existence  of   this 
countrv  came  to  be  known. 

A  very  great  event  had  occurred  in  1402 — the  discovery 
of  America  by  Christopher  Cohimbus.  Before  tliat  time, 
although  some  persons  may  have  imagined  lands  exist- 
ing in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  none  had  been  bold 
enough  to  strike  out  far  into  the  ocean,  westwards.  In 
fact,  the  attention  of  merchants  and  navigators  had 
been  confined  to  shorter  vovacces,  alons:  tlie  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  eastern  coasts  and  islands 
of  Africa. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days — that  is,  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  fifteenth  century — for  the  mariners  of 
Italy,  England  and  France,  to  flock  to  Lisbon  for  em- 
ployment in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese.  The  peojde 
of  PortuQ'al  WTre  then  famous  for  the  skill  and  courac^e 
of  their  seamen,  who  had  made  voyages  to  distant  parts 
of  the  African  coast,  trading  with  the  natives  and  car- 
rvini:'  back  to  their  own  countrv,  s^old  and  otlier  vtdu- 
a!)le  things.  The  success  of  the  Portuguese  was  made 
known  to  the  people  of  those  other  European  nations. 
Thus  seamen  belonging  to  Italy,  England  and  France, 
obtained  better  means  than  before  of  improving  in  the 
skill  and  knowledge  required  in  their  occupation. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  (juarter  of  that  century, 
when  improvements  in  navigation,  and  a  more  coiTcct 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  shape,  had  prepared  the  way. 
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it  became  possible  to  pcrsiuidc  i)eo[)le  that  China  and 
the  East  Indies  nii^lit  be  readied  by  .^ailing  across  tiie 
Atlantic,  on  u  westerly  course.* 

Columbus,  who  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  and  who  htid 
served  in  the  Portuguese  ships  on  voyages  to  At'ricM, 
Madeira,  the  Canary  Islaiuls,  and  the  Azores,  became 
convinced  that  by  sailing  westwards  he  might  arrive  at 
tlie  '*  Indies."  lie  tried  to  procure  aid  to  the  undt-r- 
taking  from  his  countrymen  the  Genoese.  These  hav- 
ing refused,  he  applied  to  the  courts  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  while  at  the  same  time  he  sent  his  brother 
Bartholomew  to  ask  the  help  of  King  Ileniy  VII  of 
England. 

After  meeting  with  many  refusals  and  disaj)point- 
ments,  the  king  and  ({ueen  of  Spain  at  length  furnished 
the  neces.<ary  means,  and  commissioned  him,  as  their 
admiral,  and  I  heir  governor  over  all  the  new  regions 
he  might  discover,  to  undertake  the  voyage.  Columbus 
then  conducted  a  squadron  of  three  small  vessels  and 
120  nu'n  across  the  Atlantic,  and,  after  a  voyage  of 
seventy  days,  arrived  at  one  of  the  Bahama  Isles,  named 
by  him  San  Salvador,  on  October  12th,  1402.  He  also 
discovered  and  visited  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  or  llayti. 
Between  1492  and  1504  he  made,  in  all,  four  voyages 
from  Europe.  Besides  discovering  most  of  the  islands 
off  Mexico,  he  explored  the  coast  of  the  main  land, 
between  Honduras  and  the  gulf  of  Paria.  But,  although 
he  saw  and  examined  some  of  the  coast,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  attempted  to  found  any  establishment 
upon  the  continent  of  America,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
island  of  Hispaniola. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  of  Florence  also  made  four  voy- 
ages between  Europe  and  America,  and  published  narra- 
tives and  charts  of  his  oavu  discoveries.  This  navigator 
claimed  to  be  the  first  European  who  had  reached  the 
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*  Hitherto  the  rich  products  of  those  Eastern  countries  had  boen 
brouglit  to  Europe,  overland,  through  Tfirtary,  Persia,  Asia-Minor 
and  Turkey.  China  was  then  called  Cathay,  and  the  Eastern 
countries,  generally  the  "Indies." 
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mainland.  After  the  death  of  Coliinibiis,  which 
occurred  in  1500,  tlie  statements  of  Anieri^j^o  V^espucci 
led  people  to  confer  the  name  America  on  the  new 
continent. 

About  the  year  1408,  a  considerable  part  of  the  North 
American  coast  was  exi)lored  by  John  Cabot  and  liis 
son  Sebastian.  These  navigators,  who  came  from  Venice 
to  settle  in  Enf^hmd,  sailed  in  tlie  service  of  King  Henry 
VII.  They  discovered  Newfoundland  and  tiie  island 
of  St.  John,  since  named  Prince  Edward's  Isle.  Next, 
(faspard  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  was  tlie  tliscoverer  of 
Labrador  and  Greenland,  about  the  year  1500. 

Some  time  later  the  French  took  part  in  following 
uptliese  discoveries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  John 
Verrazzani,  another  Florentine,  commissioned  by  tlie 
King  of  France,  explored  the  coast  from  Carolina  to 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1524.  According  to  the  fasliion  of  tlie 
day,*  he  claimed  the  coast  and  all  the  region  lying 
beyond,  as  possessions  of  the  French  King.  He  gave 
to  them  the  name  of  New-France — a  name  which,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  history,  was  afterwards 
applied  to  most  of  the  territory  claimed  to  belong  to 
Prance  in  the  new  world. 

While  the  discoveries  which  have  been  mentioned, 
were  being  made,  the  shallow  parts  of  the  ocean  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia — commonly  called  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
— were  frequented  by  the  fishing  vessels  of  the  various 
European  nations.  Every  season  the  French,  Dutcli, 
English,  and  others,  came  thither  to  carry  on  the  cod- 
fisheries,  which  have  afforded,  from  that  period  to  the 
present,  such  an  abundant  supply  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind. It  is  thought  that  the  bold  mariners  who  were' 
engaged  in  that  occupation  must  have  often  visited, 
or  been  driven  by  storms  upon,  the  coasts  of  the  neigh- 

^  The  mode  of  taking:  possession  of  a  newly  discovered  counti7 
then  consisted  in  erectinc?  crosses,  witli  inscriptions  upon  them, 
;i!nid,st  religiotis  ceremonies,  the  dischargee  of  fire-arms,  etc.  The 
iKitivL-s  were  forbidden  by  signs  to  meddle  with  these  marks  of 
Europcun  sovereignty. 
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boi'iiig  continent.  Acconlini^  to  this  belief,  the  coast 
of  Gaspe  and  other  parts  of  the  sliore  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  liawrence,  are  sup})osed  to  have  been  known  to 
Europeans  very  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Ten  years  after  the  time  of  Verrazzani,  namely  in 
the  year  15^54,  that  part  of  Canada  now  called  (Ijispe,  as 
well  as  the  island  of  Anticosti,  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  straits  of  Belle-isle  between 
Kewfouudland  and  Labrador  were  visited  by  Jacques 
Cartier.  Ho  was  a  native  of  the  French  sea-port  town 
St.  Malo,  and  to  him  is  ascrioed  the  honour  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Canada.  The  particulars  of  his  three  voyages 
are  given  in  the  early  chapters  of  this  history. 

Mention  must  now  be  made  of  the  people  whom  the 
Spaniards  and  French  found  inhabiting  the  islands  and 
mainland  of  North  America. 

Believing  that  these  were  really  parts  of  Cathay  and 
the  East  Indies^  the  first  European  visitors  called  the 
natives  Indians.  The  mistake  was  found  out  after- 
wards, for  Vasco-Nunez,  in  1513,  made  his  way  across 
a  part  of  the  American  continent,  and  beheld  the 
Pacific  Ocean  lying  beyond.  But  the  name  of  Indians 
continued  in  use. 

For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  convey  to  the  young 
reader's  mind  an  idea  of  the  disposition  and  habits 
common  to  the  Indians  generally.  In  this  history, 
however,  we  shall  have  concern  with  only  a  few  of  the 
tribes  who  formerly  roamed  through  the  territory  lying 
between  the  boundaries  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  East, 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  West,  ^lexico  on  the 
Sc.ith,  and  the  Laurentian  Mountains  on  the  North. 

There  were  about  eio^ht  distinct  nations,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  by  the  different  languages  in  use  amongst 
them,  '^^rhese  nations  were  broken  up  into  a  great 
many  dilferent  tribes. 

Owing  to  their  general  appearance,  complexion, 
and  habits,  and  as  they  were  all  pagans,  the  Europeans 
readilv  believed  them  to  be  of  the  same  orio'in  as  the 
Asiatics. 
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The  Indians  witli  whom  we  shall  have  most  to  do  ia 
this  history,  belonged  to  only  three  or  four  of  the  dis- 
tinct nations  which  have  been  mentioned.  Tiiey  were 
spread  through  the  valleys  and  forests,  and  along  the 
margins  of  the  streams  and  lakes  situated  between  the 
North  Atlantic  coast  and  the  western  shores  of  lake 
Michigan,  and  towards  the  great  river  Mississippi. 

Not  counting  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  near  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  those  of  Mexico  itself,  the  whole 
native  population  of  North  America  has  been  reckoned 
at  less  than  ;^00,0U0  souls  when  the  new  world  was  dis- 
covered. Those  of  New-France,  including  Canada, 
were,  of  course,  less  numerous.*  The  Europeans  con- 
sidered the  members  of  the  Indian  tribes  so  like  each 
other  that  it  came  to  be  said  of  them  ^^to  see  one  is  to 
see  all.''  This  w^as  said  in  regard  to  their  outward 
appearance,  weapons,  clothing,  complexion,  high  cheek 
bones,  narrow  foreheads,  bright  eyes  and  long  coarse 
hair.  Ofteii  the  hair  of  their  heads  was  cut  off,  except 
a  tuft  allowed  to  remain  on  the  crowm.  Their  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing  were  very  keen.  They  could 
move  about  with  great  speed  in  the  forest,  and  ])addle 
their  bark  canoes  on  the  waters,  with  great  skill  and 
rapidity. 

Although  there  were  cowards  amongst  them,  they 
were  generally  courageous.  They  shewed  a  wonderful 
ability  to  endure  fatigue,  hunger  and  the  various  forma 
of  human  suffering.  They  considered  revenge  a  virtue, 
and,  towards  their  enemies,  practised  every  species  of 
deceit  and  cunning. 

Their  weapons  were,  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks, 
short  clubs,  knives,  and,  sometimes,  spears  and  shields. 
Their  cloth  in  o-,  light  or  heavy  according  to  the  climate 
and  the  season  of  the  year,  consisted,  chiefly,  of  the  skins 
of  wild  animals ;  afterw^ards,  when  they  traded  with 
the  Europeans,  other  materials  for  clothing  were  added, 
such  as  pieces  of  cloth,  linen,  flannel,  blankets,  &c. 

*  For  prcsont  munbcrs  of  Indians  boloni^inij:  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  see  note  ut  the  end  of  this  introduetory  ehapter. 
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They  commonly  painted  or  dyed  the  skin  of  the  body 
and  the  visage,  and  smeared  themselves  over  with  grease. 

Their  leaders,  or  chiefs,  wore  particular  ornaments, 
feathers,  bracelets  and  collars  of  wampum.  In  the 
forest  and  remote  wilds,  the  members  of  different  tribes 
could  discern  each  other  bv  marks  which  a  European 
would  not  notice — such  as  the  arrangement  of  a  feather, 
or  a  streak  of  paint,  or  some  slight  gesture. 


INDIAN    LIKE, 


The  tribes  most  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  occu- 
pied villages  or  hourgades,  enrlosed  within  palisades,  or 
lived  in  wigwams  covered  with  bark.  Those  found 
occupying  the  Island  of  Montreal,  when  Europeans 
first  visited  the  country,  appear  to  have  made  some 
progress  in  the  simpler  and  most  necessary  arts  of  life. 
This  is  shewn  by  the  character  of  their  bourgade  at 
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Ilochelaga  (page  29),  aiul  by  the  specimens  of  pottery 
which  have  been  discovered  in  tlie  soil. 

They  subsisted  principally  on  food  procured  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  also  on  wild  fruits  and  roots.  Some 
tribes  practised  a  rude  species  of  agriculture,  raising 
several  sorts  of  beans,  maize,  and  melons.  The  males 
able  to  i)ursue  war  and  the  chase  were  styled  warriors. 
These  esteemed  all  other  occupations  which  implied 
work,  as  being  beneath  them.  AH  sorts  of  labour  and 
drudgery  were  left  to  be  done  by  the  women.  The 
men,  wiien  not  engaged  on  the  war-path,  or  in  the 
chase,  spent  their  time  in  sloth  and  idleness. 

In  disposition  the  savages  were  ferocious  and  quarrel- 
some, and,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  extremely  vin- 
dictive. They  were  great  gluttons,  and,  after  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  Europeans,  great  drunkards. 

Those  whom  they  conquered  in  battle,  were  usually 
treated  with  cruelty.  Prisoners,  excepting  on  occasions, 
when  they  were  spared  to  fill  up  the  places  of  their 
own  slain  relations,  were  commonly  put  to  death.*  It 
was  quite  common  to  burn  and  otherwise  torment 
their  captives.  Sometimes  they  devoured  the  flesh  of 
tlieir  enemies.  Even  the  women  and  children  took 
part  in  the  processes  by  which  the  bodies  of  i]\Qi  hap- 
less victims  were  mangled  and  tortured.  But  the  suf- 
ferers themselves,  according  to  Indian  notions  of 
courage  and  duty,  used  to  defy  their  tormentors,  by 
shewing  themselves  indifferent  to  bodily  pain. 

They  were  credulous  and  superstitious,  and  believed 
in  omens,  and  in  sorcery. 

They  had  an  imperfect  sort  of  creed  about  a  Supreme 
Being,  called  "  The  Great  Spirit."  They  believed  also 
in  the  existence  of  many  inferior  spirits,  and  in  a  future 
state. 
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*  The  process  called  scalpiiitr  was  almost  universal  among  the 
Indians.  Tlie  method  of  performiiii?  it  was,  to  make  a  cut  round 
the  victim's  skull  and  then  tear  ofT  the  entire  scalp,  with  the  hair 
attached.  This  was  sometimes  done  before  the  sufferer  was  dead. 
Indian  warriors  preserved  tlie  scaljfS  of  th  ir  foes  as  trophies,  wear- 
ing them  suspended  at  their  belts,  as  proofs  of  valour. 
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They  liad  no  written  lunguage.  In  the  use  of  their 
spoken  lariguages  they  dealt  largely  in  flourisliL'S  and  fig- 
ures of  speeeh,  and  their  chiefs  were  often  good  orators. 

The  Indian  tribes  with  wliich  the  early  French  set- 
tlers liad  most  Cvjncern  are  mentioned  in  the  first  })art  oi 
the  sixth  chapter  of  this  book. 

Tlie  territories,  or  hunting  grounds,  chiefly  occupied 
by  them,  may  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  map.* 

*  The  reader  will  be  interested  in  learnins^  gome  partienlars  of  the 
modern  Canadian  Indians — that  is,  of  those  who  now  (1807 j  live  under 
the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  total  Indian  ponulation  of  the  four  Provinees  appears  to  be 
over  25,000,  not  includint?  those  of  Labrador,  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's Territories,  &c.     'rhey  are  distributed  as  follows  : 

In  Ontario,  on  the  Grand  River,  Bay  of  Quint' ,  River  Thames, 
about  4000  Iroquois  ;  about  0000  Chippe'was  includinu;  some  Ottawae 
and  Pontewattonies,  at  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  other 
parts;  TdO  Mississagas  at  Rice  Lake,  the  Scugog,  &e.;  and  2,500 
Manitoulin  Island  Indians,  Ojlbways  and  remnants  of  other  tribes- 
amounting  to  upwards  of  13,(KJ0. 

In  Quebec  (Lower  Canada),  we  have  of  Iroquois,  about  2,700  at 
Caughnawaga,  St.  Regis,  and  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  ;  of  Algonquins 
and  r^ipissings,  (fee,  500;  Abenaquis,  of  St.  Francis  and  Becancour, 
250;  Hurons  of  Lorette,  300;  Micmacs,  Montagnais,  <fcc.,1100;  in  the 
regions  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  about  3,(i00  styled  Naskapees, 
with  scattered  members  of  various  tribes.  The  total  for  the  Province 
of  Quebec  is,  thus,  not  far  from  9,000.  In  Nova  Scotia,  chiefly  of 
Micmacs,  there  are  2,000;  and,  at  Indian  Village,  Northumberland, 
Kent,  and  other  parts  of  New  Brunswick,  a  like  number. 

The  Iroquois  of  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  had  lands  assigned  them 
in  1785,  when  they  migrated  from  the  United  States  under  their 
great  chief,  Joseph  Brandt,  who  had  supported  the  Royal  cause 
during  the  war  which  followed  the  rebellion  of  the  English  colonies. 
Of  these  lands,  originally  1200  square  miles,  their  descendants  now 
hold  only  an  inconsiderable  portion. 

The  Iroquois  of  Lower  Canada  (Quebec),  are  descend;nits  of  those 
whom  the  French  Missionaries  formerly  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  who  passed  from  their  native  cantons,  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  to 
settlr'ments  provided  for  them  near  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Iroquois,  and  many  of  the  other  tribes  of  Canadian  Indians, 
now  gain  a  livelihood,  partly  by  means  of  Agriculture  and  by  carry- 
ing on  various  petty  manufactures — basket  making,  ornaments,  &c. 
— partly  by  Iiaving  recourse  to  their  ancient  pursuits  of  hunting  and 
fishhig. 

Through  a  Department  of  State  (Indian  Affairs)  aid  is  distributed 
amongst  the  tribes,  for  procuring  seed,  grain,  implements,  building 
of  school  houses,  teachers,  medical  services,  pensions  to  the  old, 
infirm  and  destitute,  and  for  other  objects. 

In  the  schools  for  Indian  children,  of  whom  more  boys  than  girls 
attend,  the  total  number  of  scholars,  for  Ontario  and  Quebec  is 
short  of  2,000,  with  about  fifty  paid  teachers.  Very  few  schools  for 
Indians  have  yet  been  opened  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
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Cautier's  First  Voyage  (A.D.  1534). 
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1,  It  lias  been  sl-ated  in  tlie  Introduction  that  ihe 
honour  of  the  dit^covciy  of  Canada  belongs  to  Jacques 
Cartier,  who  ^\as  a  seaman  of  St.  Malo,  in  France. 

He  made  three  voyages  from  his  native  port  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  between  the  years  1534  and  1542.  Some  say 
lie  made  a  fourth  voyage,  but  of  this  there  are  no  cer- 
tain accounts. 

2.  Cartier  set  sail  from  St.  Malo  on  Monday,  April 
20th,  1534.  He  had  under  his  command  about  120 
men  in  two  vessels  of  about  sixty  tons  each.  On  May 
10th  lie  reached  Cape  Bonavista,  Newfoundland ;  thence 
he  sailed  in  a  northerly  direction  until  he  came  to  an 
opening' — the  Straits  of  Belleisle — which  led  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Law^rence.  Some  time  was  spent  in  coasting 
along  the  south  shore  of  Labrador.  Cartier  was  struck 
by  tiie  rocky  and  barren  appearance  of  that  region, 
lie  said  of  it  ''there  is  no  good  soil — it  is  more  likely 
than  not  that  this  is  the  land  which  God  assigned  to 
Cain." 

The  little  s([uadron,  after  steering  southwards  along 
the  west  shore  of  Newfoundland,  passed  thence  to  the 
Magdalen  Islands.  Prodigious  numbers  of  birds  were 
found  here,  of  which  a  great  many  were  killed  for  food. 
Cartier  said  ''we  could  have  loaded  thirty  barges  with 
birds  in  an  hour."  He  was  much  pleased  with  one  of 
those  islands,  saying  of  it  "it  contains  the  finest  land 
we  have  seen.  One  arpent  of  it  is  better  than  all  New- 
foundland. It  has  beautiful  trees,  and  prairies  full  of 
wild  corn  and  peas  in  flower,  as  fine  as  in  France,  also 
abundance  of  currants,  strawberries,  roses,  and  sweet 
herbs."  The  island  so  commended  is  supposed  to  have 
been  that  marked  on  the  map  as  "  Bryon's  Isle."     Sail- 
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ing  on  a  soiitii  westerly  coui'so  from  the  Magdalen 
islands,  Cartier  reached  the  mainland  at  a  point  of  the 
coast  of  (Ja.-i)6.  On  Wednesday,  July  1st,  an  opening 
into  the  land  was  entered,  and  named  ^'la  Ikde  den  Cha- 
k'/rs"  on  account  of  the  great  heat  of  the  weather. 
Always  thinking  of  a  passage  through  to  the  "Indies," 
Cartier  ordered  his  men  to  row  in  hoats  to  the  most 
westerly  part  of  the  bay.  Savages  were  seen  engaged 
in  fishing  and  on  one  occasion  their  canoes  surrounded 
tlie  boats.  The  French  discharged  their  fire-arms,  which 
caused  fear  and  wonder,  and  drove  the  natives  away. 
Afterwards  they  were  enticed  to  come  near  and  presents 
were  distri!)uted  amongst  Ihem. 

The  French  landed  at  several  places  to  look  at  the 
fine  trees,  manv  of  them  diffei'ent  from  those  of  France. 
They  saw  the  gi-ound  covered  with  red  and  white  ber- 
ries, strawbeiTies,  raspberries,  and  other  fruits,  growing 
on  low  bnshes. 

3.  On  Friday,  July  24th,  a  wooden  cross  was  pre- 
pared, thirty  feet  high.  It  was  erected  near  tlie  shore 
with  much  ceremony.  The  natives  were  watching  close 
at  hand.  To  display  the  power  of  Europeans,  guns  were 
fired,  and  the  friendly  disposition  of  tlie  French  was 
sliewn  by  making  [yresents  to  the  poor  Indians. 

Having  thus  performed  acts,  whicli,  in  those  days, 
were  considered  to  be  taking  possession  of  a  new  country, 
Cartier  left  Bay  Chaleurs.  He  carried  off  two  of  the 
natives.  ^ 

Sailing  northwards  and  westwards,  he  reached  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  and  then  passed  on  some  distance 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  He  did 
not  go  far  in  this  direction,  for  he  found  the  weather 
and  the  currents  unfavorable.  As  the  season,  also,  was 
advancing,  he  decided  to  return  home.* 

He  reached  St.  Malo  on  September  5th. 

Thus  ended  Cartier's  first  voyage  to  Canada. 

*  As  it  was  only  the  beginninf^  of  AuG:ust  he  would  perhaps  have 
remained  longer  but  for  the  opinion  of  a  council  of  his  officers  and 
pilots,  who  said  that  nothing  more  could  he  attempted  that  season. 
They  had  plenty  of  provisiourf,  including  lish  and  birds. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Cartier's  Second  Voyage. — Stadacona. — Hochelaga. — Win- 
ter Quarters  at  the  River  St.  Charles.    (A.D.  1535.) 

4.  Cartier  made  a  report  of  his  voyage  to  his  king^ 
Francis  I.  Hq  shewed  the  two  natives,  whom  he  hiul 
brought  home,  as  examples  of  the  people  inhabiting 
those  distant  regions.    Ttie  king  and  court  were  pleased 


JACQUES  CAKTIEB  LANDING   AT  THE  ISLAND  OF  OULEANS. 

with  what  had  been  done,  and  readily  agreed  to  fur- 
nish ships  and  men  for  a  second  voyage.  It  was  thought 
that  if  a  passage  to  the  Indies  could  not  be  found 
there,  yet  gold  and  precious  stones  might  be  procured. 
Another  object  was,  to  impart  to  the  heathen  natives  a 
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knowledge  of  tlie  Christian  faith.  Three  vessels,  named, 
respectively:  ^'  Grande  Her ihlup,^^  '' Felite  Hermine^'' 
and  '^Eiaerillon^''  were  prei)ared  lor  the  piir[)ose,  and  with 
these  under  his  conniiand,  Cartier  set  out  on  his  second 
voyage,  on  May  lUth,  lGo5.  lu  addition  to  the  officers 
and  men  rcc[uired  for  navigating  the  ships,  tliere  were 
several  who  went  out  as  vohmteers.  The  two  savages 
wei'e  on  board,  now  able  to  be  of  some  service  as  inter- 
preters. 

5.  A  rough  passage  of  nearly  three  months  brought 
the  squadron  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  great  river  St.  Law- 
rence.* Guided,  in  part,  by  the  information  of  his 
two  interpreters,  Cartier  entered  and  sailed  boldly  up 
the  stream.  On  September  1st  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
guenay  was  reached,  on  the  Cth,  Isle-aux-Coudres,  and 
the  island  of  Orleans  on  the  7th.  AVith  the  aid  of  the 
interpreters  communication  was  held  with  the  natives, 
who  came  off  in  bark  canoes  and  surrounded  the  ships, 
bringing  fish,  maize,  and  fruit.  The  }>rincipal  chief 
was  named  Donnacona.  To  him  Cartier  presented  wine, 
biscuits,  and  sundry  trifles.  The  people  received  and 
treated  the  French  captain  nnd  his  companions  in  the 
most  friendly  manner.  After  examining  the  coast  of  Or- 
leans and  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  St.  LaAvrence, 
Cartier  found  a  place  suitable  for  mooring  his  vessels. 
It  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  flowing  into  the  St. 
Law'rence.  Cartier  named  it  St.  Croix,  but  it  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  St.  Charles.  Here  he  placed 
two  of  his  ships  in  security,  having  already  determined 
to  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  friendly  savages. 

C>.  Donnacona  and  his  tribe  occupied  a  settlement 
on  the  slope  towar':ls  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Charles, 
named  Stadacona.  It  is  thought  that  the  site  of  the 
Indian  town  was  that  upon  which  a  part  of  the  suburbs 
of  Quebec,  called  St.  Rochs,  now  stands. 

On  September  19th  Cartier,  with  upwards  of  fifty  of 

*  The  river  and  \<^\i  derived  their  name  from  that  gfiven  orifjinally 
to  a  certain  bay  in  which  Carrier's  ships  found  shelter  on  August 
10th,  tlie  day  of  the  ftte  St.  Lawrence. 
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his  followers,  set  out  to  visit  an  Indian  settlement  of 
whieh  he  had  heen  informed,  named  Jloehela<2:a,  situ- 
ated sixty  lea<(ues  hitilitT  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  lie 
went  in  the  Emerillon,  taking,  l)esides,  two  large  flat 
bottomed  boats.  Arriving  in  Lake  St.  Peter  the  ship 
was  left  behind  while  about  thirty  of  the  party  com- 
pleted the  passage  to  Hochelaga  in  the  boats. 

8.  Here  also,  as  at  Stadacona,  the  natives  proved 
friendly.  They  dwelt  in  a  bourgade  strongly  fenced 
round  by  means  of  a  high  palisade,  stones,  and  trunks 
of  trees.*^  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  upon 
which  a  part  of  the  city  of  Montreal  now  stands. 
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SECTION  OF  PALISADE  AT  HOCHELAGA. 


Attended  by  his  followers,  and  many  natives,  Cartier 
ascended  the  neighbouring  mountain,  whence  ho  sur- 
veyed the  surrounding  scenery.  He  gave  to  it  the  name, 
Royal  Mount.  He  also  appears  to  have  attempted  in 
vain  to  ascend  the  rapids  situated  higher  up  the  river. 
On  the  5th  of  October,  three  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
took  a  friendly  leave  of  the  natives  and  set  out  to  re- 
turn to  Stadacona,  which  he  reached  on  the  11th. 

1).  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  a  singular  thing, 
that  although  Cartier  describes  Hochelaga  as  a  popu- 
lous settlement,  containing  al)out  tifty  considerable  hab- 
itations, and  surrounded  bv  fields  of  maize,  vet  about 
seventy  years  afterwards,   when  the  jdace  was  again 
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yisited  by  Frenchmen,  no  town,  or  fields,  or  remains  of 
Indian  dwellings  were  to  be  seen. 

10,  Cartier  iiaving  brought  back  the  Emerillon  and 
the  two  barges,  to  the  nioutli  of  the  St.  Charles,  steps 
were  taken  in  preparation  for  the  winter.  He  had  not 
much  eonlidunee  in  Doniuieona's  people,  although  it  is 
true  they  tried  to  seem  friendly  towards  the  French 
and  furnished  some  provisions.  Therefore  a  sort  of 
entrenchment  was  made  of  the  place  where  the  ships 
were  moored,  and  the  ships'  cannon  so  mounted  as  to 
be  ready  for  use.  Unfortunately  the  French  were  not 
l)rovided  with  abundance  of  warm  clothing ;  nor  could 
the  su})ply  of  fresh  provisions  be  kept  up.  In  conse- 
(juence,  they  were  but  ill  prepared  to  face  the  severity 
of  a  Canadian  winter. 

11.  Long  before  the  winter  of  1535  was  ended,  Cartier's 
l)eoplc  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  distress  by  cold 
and  sickness.  The  absence  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meat 
brought  on  the  disease,  scurvy.  Twenty-tive  died,  and 
the  rest,  including  Cartier  himself,  became  feeble,  and 
unable  to  Avait  upon  each  other.  The  survivors  had 
lost  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  their  own  country  again, 
when  a  native  made  known  a  method  of  cure  by  means 
of  the  bark  and  foliage  of  the  Spruce  tree. 

13,  At  length  that  dreadful  winter  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  suffering  French  gradually  recovered  their 
bodily  strength.  As  soon  as  the  ice  cleared  away,  the 
"Grande  Hermine"  and  the  '* Petite  Hermine"  were 
removed  from  the  stations  which  they  had  occupied  for 
more  than  seven  months.*  The  remaining  people  and 
supplies  were  placed  on  board  those  two  vessels  and 
preparations  made  for  departure.  Early  in  May  every- 
thing was  ready. 

13.  Before  leaving,  Cartier  determined  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  claiming  possession  of  the  country  in 

*  Cartier's  numbers  being  reduced  by  the  twenty-five  deaths  which 
had  occurred,  he  did  not  require  the  further  use  of  the  Emerillon. 
Some  decayed  remains  of  this  old  vtssel  were  found  about  three 
hundred  years  afterwards,  embedded  in  the  sand  and  mud  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Charles. 
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I  the  name  of  the  king  of  France.     He  filso  laid  a  plan 

'for  seizing  unci  currying  off  tlic  Indian  chief  Donna- 

\  cona.     During  the  winter  the  Indians  of  Stadaconu  had 

I  become  less  friendly  towards  the  Frencli  than  they  were 


PLAN  OP  THE    INDIAN  TOWN  AT  HOCHELAQA. 

C— House  of  the  chief.    D—Hampart. 

at  first.     While  his  people  were  sick  and  dying  of  the 

scurvy,  Cartier  was  careful  to  conceal  his  condition.   He 

was  afraid  lest  the  natives  should  take  advantage  of 

his  weakness  and  attack  him  in  his  quarters.     The  In- 

Jdians  do  not  seem  to  have  been  openly  hostile,  but,  us 

I  spring  drew  near,  large  numbers  of  them  came  togetiier 

I  in  Stadacona.    There  were  signs  of  an  intended  'ittack, 

4it'  the  French  should  be  found  off  their  guard.   Even  the 

Itwo  interpreters  appeared  less  faithful,  and  also  inclined 

ho  remain  altogether  with  Donnacona. 

On  May  3rd,  the  French  raised  a  wooden  cross  on  the 

jriver-bank.   It  was  thirty-five  feet  high  and  was  marked 

|witli  the  arms  of  France  and  the  name  of  King  Fran- 

fcis  I.  Tiie  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  the  discharge 

|of  fire-arms  and  of  the  ships'  cannon. 
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Soon  afterwards  Donnacona  attciulcd  bvalar^e  nuni- 
ber  of  savages  came  to  the  river-liank,  the  \A\\\)S  being 
near  at  hand.  Cartier  caused  hhn,  and  several  others, 
together  wil  h  the  two  interpreters,  to  l)c  seized  and  taken 
on  hoard.  The  savages,  making  no  resistance,  tied  from 
tlie  river  side.  Then  they  returned  to  the  hank,  and 
called  aloud  for  their  chief  to  be  restored.  Cartier 
brought  liini  on  deck  where  they  could  see  and  hear 
him.  Donnacona  was  made  to  say  to  his  })eoi)le  that 
he  was  going  to  visit  the  French  king,  but  that  he 
would  soon  come  back.  While  some  have  blamed  Car- 
tier  for  thus  carrying  off  the  chief  of  the  poor  Indians, 
who  had  shewn  tlie  French  much  kindness,  others  speak 
of  it  more  lightly,  as  a  proceeding  common  in  those 
days. 

After  leaving  Stadacona,  nearly  seven  weeks  were 
spent  by  Cartier  and  his  companions  in  making  good 
tliL'ir  passage  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  across 
the  Gulf  to  Cape  Race.  In  seventeen  days  more  they 
reached  St.  Malo,  arriving  there  on  July  Gth,  1536. 

14.  This  second  voyage  of  Jaccpies  Cartier  to  Canada 
was  the  means  of  procuring  a  great  deal  of  useful  know- 
led  oe.  It  made  known  ])arts  of  America,  far  inland,  but 
which  could  be  reached  through  a  great  river,  navigable 
by  the  largest  ships  of  those  days.  It  is  believed  that 
when  Cartier  was  at  Mount-Royal,  in» October,  1535,  he 
was  told  of  other  parts,  still  further  distant,  where  great 
lakes  were,  and  beyond  which  another  great  river  (the 
Mississippi)  flowed  towards  the  South.  Of  course  ho 
felt  sure  that  tlie  fame  of  his  discoveries  and  the  sight 
of  his  Indian  captives  would  lead  at  once  to  the  fitting 
out  of  a  third  and  still  greater  expedition. 

But  when  he  reached  France,  the  king  was  at  war 
with  Charles  V,  tlien  emperor  of  Germany  and  Spain. 
This,  together  with  disputes  about  religion,  filled  men's 
minds.  Cartier's  discoveries  in  America  were  no  longer 
thought  of.  He  and  his  future  plans  were  wholly 
neglected. 
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Donn.ieona,  and  most  ol"  the  Indians  who  had  Ikoi 
l)rouu:lit  to  Franee,died  theiv,  before  any  tiling  eould  be 
ilune  towards  restoring  tlieni  to  their  native  land. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Cartier's  Third  Voyage. — Roberval.— Character  of 

Cartier. 

15.  Four  years  passed  away.  Cartier  had  friends  at 
oonrt,  who  at  length  found  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
liis  plans  into  notiee.  They  tried  to  persuade  the  king 
to  ap[)rove  of  the  f(»llowing  up  of  his  diseoveries,  and  to 
cause  eolonists  to  be  sent  out  to  Canada.* 

But  others  op})osed,  for  the  reasons  that  the  climate 

was  very  severe  and   had  been  already  fatal  to  manv 

Frenchmen.     These  also  said  it  was  not  worth  while  to 

cure  about  a  country  full  of  forests,  litted  only  lor  sav- 

jaues.  and  which  did  not  seem  to  contain  gold  and  silver. 

Cartier  and  his  friends  said  that  the  land  was  good  for 

jsittlement,  and  that  gold  and  silver  might  be  found. 

i  They  declared,  too,  tliat  it  would  be  a  good  design  to 

make  known  the  Christian  religion  to  tlie  savages. 

1(>.  In  the  end  king  Francis  consented  to  the  fitting 

out  of  another  expedition.     Money  was  given  to  buy 

ships  and  provisions.     Cartier  was  appointed  C^aptain- 

(ieneral  of  the  fleet,  and  M.  de  la  Roqiie  de  I^oberval 

was  named  Viceroy  over  Newfoundland,  Labrador  and 

I  Canada.   They  were  directed  to  take  out  colonists.    But 

ias  it  was  hard  to  procure  persons  willing  to  go,  Roberval 

I  and  Cartier  were  commanded  to  select  prisoners  from 

the  gaols  and  galleys. 

Five  vessels  were  made  ready  and  supplied  with  pro- 
\isions  for  two  years.     These  were  put  under  Cartiei^'s 

•■'  The  region  above  the  Saguenay,  extendinfr  towards*  and  beyond 
jSfadacona,  was  at  first  called  Canada.     It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
iiaine  was  of  Indian  or  European  origin. 
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command,  with  a  portion  of  the  colonists,  t  »  sail  in  ad- 
vance of  Roberval.  li()l)erval  was  to  follow  with  the 
main  hody  of  the  colonists  and  additional  su})[)lics. 

17.  On  the  'Zo\'{{  of  ]\Iay,  15-11.  Carticr  set  .-ail  from 
St.  Malo,  and,  after  a  voyaire  of  about  tiiree  months, 
iii'rived  once  more  at  Stadacona.  Tlu'  sa\ai^os,  with 
tlicir  new  chief  or  Agona,  inquired  for  DoumicoDa  and 
t!io  otlier  warriors  who  liad  been  carried  otf  live  years 
bc^'ore.  They  were  told  (hat  ail  of  them  iiad  died  in 
France.  ExceptiniT;  the  Agona,  the  Tndiaiis  wrre  not 
content  with  Carticr's  explanations.  ^Iistrustini>-  tliem, 
Cartiertook  his  vessels  higher  np  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
to  Cap-Rouge.  Here,  near  to  tlie  moutli  of  a  email 
stream,  tliree  of  the  ships  were  safely  moored.  Stores 
were  landed  and  storehouses  built.  On  the  high  land 
ahr)ve,  a  small  fort  was  made.  Enclosures  and  cannon 
were  placed  so  as  to  protect  the  ships  and  the  works 
against  the  savages.  Some  of  the  people  were  set  at 
Work,  preparing  ground  for  cultivation. 

Cartier  sent  two  of  liis  vessels  home  to  France  with  a 
report  of  his  proceedings,  and  wi(!i  letters,  in  which  he 
stated  Ids  hope  of  the  early  arrival  of  lioberval. 

18.  While  the  fort  at  Cap-Kouge  was  being  built, 
Cartier  took  a  number  of  his  men,  in  two  barges,  up 
the  river  to  Ilochelaga.  With  the  aid  of  some  friendly 
Indians  he  tried  to  make  his  way  up  the  rapids,  situated 
on  the  river  above  Ilochelaga.  In  this  attempt  he  fail- 
ed. Returning  to  Cai)-Rouge,  he  found  that  the  Indians 
of  the  neighbourhood,  including  those  of  Stadacona, 
were  entirely  unfriendly.  Some  cpiarrels  had  occurred, 
in  his  absence,  between  the  people  working  on  the  fort 
and  the  savages.  One  Frenchman  had  been  killed.  Ill 
feeling  between  the  French  and  the  Indians  continued 
throughout  the  ensuing  winter.  The  French  had  to 
remain  always  on  tiieir  guard  and  scarcely  dared  to  go 
outside  their  enclosures.      The  sava^^es   were   far  too 

I.  J 

numerous  f(n*  them,  and,  owing  to  Rol)ervaFs  not  join- 
ing them  with  fresh  sup])lies,  they  ha<l  but  little  ammu- 
nition.    But  of  the  incidents  which  occurred  at  Cap- 
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little  is  known. 


'turned,  Cartier  made  several 


*^0,  As  soon  as  sprin^] 
excursions  to  search  for  gold  and  silver.  None  were 
found,  und  his  people  were  discontented.  Roberval  did 
not  arrive,  and  it  had  become  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  expedition  in  tlie  face  of  the  superior 
numbers  and  enmity  of  the  natives. 


ri^ 


The  French  Captain  therefore  resolved  t;)  jcturn 
home.  Embarking  all  his  people  he  sailed  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  made  for  Ncwtbundlaud.  which  he 
reached  in  dune,  1542.  Tliere  he  tell  in  wiiii  lioix^rval, 
who  ordered  him  to  turn  back  and  accompany  him  to 
the  St.  Lawrence.  This  Cartier  refused  to  do.  It  is  said 
that,  to  avoid  being  forced  to  obey  his  su})L'rior  ofhcer, 
Cartier  set  sail  from  Newfoundland,  in  the  night  time, 
for  France. 

He  arrived  safe  at  St.  Malo.  Whatever  explanations 
he  mav  have  iriven  of  his  conduct  towards  Uol)erval,  he 
brought  back  to  France  a  favourable  account  of  the 
soil  of  Canada.  He  also  shewed  some  pieces  of  iron  ore 
and  some  crystals. 

*^l.  In  the  meantime  Roberval  continued  his  voyage 
to  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  took  possession  of  the  quarters 
which  Jac([ues  Cartier  and  his  companions  had  occu- 
})iod  at  Cai)-Rouge.  There,  a  winter  of  terrible  hard- 
ship was  passed.  More  than  sixty  of  Roberval's  colonists 
died  from  the  cold  and  scurvy. 

The  Indians,  outside  of  the  enclosures,  defied  and 
annoyed  the  French  as  much  as  possible.  Within,  the 
colonists,  being  mostly  convicts,  and  ill  fitted  to  live  in 
peace  and  good  order  among  themselves,  were  manag* d 
with  dithculty.  In  fact,  Roberval  was  oldiged  to  hang 
several,  and  also  to  have  the  less  turbulent  scourged 
and  imprisoned. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1543  he  eiideavoured  to  explore  the 
region  of  the  river  Saguenay. 

The  expedition  under  Roberval  proved  a  complete 
riilure.     He  seems  to  have  remained  in  Canada  until 
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the  year  l-')44.  Diii'iiig  liis  stay  lie  more  tbaii  once 
sent  home,  ivciuostin^-  succour.  But  the  King,  instead 
of  sending  aid,  ordered  liim  to  return  to  France.* 

3*^.  ()t  Jacques  Carticr  himself  no  further  informa- 
tion lias  been  given  in  French  history,  lie  is  supposed 
to  have  died  near  his  luUive  town  St.  Malo.  IJe  was 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  sea-captains  of  his 
time.  That  he  was  very  iiighly  esteemed  by  the  king 
and  cou]'t  of  France  we  know  from  the  words  used  in 
his  last  commission,  dated  October  the  15th,  1540.     In 


JACQUES  CARTIER. 

this  tlie  king  is  made  to  say  "Having  confidence  in  the 
character,  judgment,  ability,  loyalty,  dignity,  hardihood, 
great  diligence,  and  experience  of  Jacques  Cartier, .  . . .'' 
He  was  a  very  pious  man.  This  was  shewn  in  all 
his  vovaii'cs  I'V  his  causing-  religious  services  to  be  held 

*  It  is  f  aid  that  Jaequos  Cartier  was  sent  out  to  bring  home  Rober- 
val  and  liis  8urvivin<>;  peopk'. 

Several  years  aflcrwards  Koberval,  with  liis  brother,  set  sail  from 
France  on" another  expedition  to  Canada.     But  all  perished  at  sea. 
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joining  in  religious  ceremonies  with  the  crews  before 
starting.  Most  of  the  names  which  lie  gave  to  the  rivers, 
islands,  and  places,  discovered,  by  himself,  were  chosen 
from  those  of  the  saints. 

His  faults,  so  far  as  wc  know  about  them,  were  those 
common  to  the  discoverers  of  that  age.  If  it  was  a  i>reat 
fault,  on  one  occasion,  to  disobey  his  superior  otlicer,  he 
had  to  choose  between  that  and  the  ruin  which  lie  lore- 
sa  w  would  surely  attend  Roberval's  enterprise.  Koberval 
jiimself,  probably,  committed  a  great  mistake  in  not 
being  guided  by  Cartier's  unhappy  experience  and  by 
his  advice  not  to  proceed. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

Interval  of  more  than  Half  a  Century. — Expedition  of 
M.  DE  La  Roche. — Sable  Island. — The  Peltry  Trade. 
(1 544-1600.) 

23.  After  the  times  of  Jacques  Cartier  more  than  half 
a  century  passed  away  before  further  attempts  were 
made  to  settle  Canada.  During  that  interval,  France 
was  ruled  by  six  kings  in  succession — namely,  Francis  I, 
Henry  II,  Francis  II,  Charles  IX,  Henry  III,  Henry  IV. 
The  reigns  of  these  sovereigns  were  an  almost  continued 
scene  of  warfare  abroad  and  quarrels  at  home. 

24i  At  length,  in  1598,  Henry  IV  conierred  upon 
the  Marquis  do  la  Roche  the  commission  wliich  had 
been  formerly  held  by  M.  Roberval.  De  la  Roche  took 
out  a  body  of  convicts.  These  he  landed  on  Sable 
Island,  intending  to  remove  them  after  he  had  s])ent 
some  time  in  exploring  the  nearest  coasts.  But  he 
never  returned  to  them,  so  that  the  wretched  convicts 
had  to  remain  on  the  island  a  number  of  years,  during 
which  all  except  twelve  perished.     The  survivors  were 
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Thus  M.  de  la  lioclie's  expe- 
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brouglit  back  to  France, 
ditioii  was  another  failure. 

25.  \\  bile  the  banks  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
forests  of  Canada  were  tluis  abandoned  to  the  native 
Inciian:i  alone,  the  French  and  otlier  European  people 
did  Jiot  CL'Use  to  navigate  the  Atlantic.  They  canio 
(verv  reason  to  lish,  near  ^Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Seolia,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Their  traders 
ajso  did  business  with  Indians  on  the  coasts.  The  sav- 
ages brought  skins  of  wild  animals,  and  furs,  lor  which 
the  Euio])eans  gave  them,  in  exchange,  various  usel'ul 
articles.  The  trade  tlius  carried  on  with  the  savages 
came  to  be  called  the  "Peltry  'J'rade."  In  those  days 
it  was  Ibund  to  be  a  very  valuable  source  of  profit.  Tlie 
skins  and  furs,  obtained  cheai)ly  from  the  Indians,  were 
sold  ai'terwards  in  Europe,  at  considerable  prices. 

In  the  eai'ly  times  of  Canadian  history,  the  i)eltry 
trade  formed  the  princii)al  object  of  commerce.  Mer- 
chants, and  comi)anies,  in  France,  strove  to  obtain 
charters,  giving  them  the  sole  right  to  cany  on  that 
trade.  They  were  usually  bound,  in  return,  to  carry 
out  settlers,  and  to  do  other  things  relative  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  and  the  su[)])ort  of  religion. 

In  short,  the  peltry  trade,  and  tl)e  desire  to  convert 
the  savages  to  Christianity,  were  long  the  only  real 
foundations  of  intercourse  between  France  and  Canadii. 

2(>.  The  animals  whose  skins  were  the  chief  objects 
of  the  peltry  trade  w^re  the  following:  tlie  Beaver,  the 
Bear,  the  Otter,  the  Fox.  the  Martin,  the  Mink,  the 
Wild-cat  or  Lynx,  the  Muskrat,  also  th.e  Moose  and 
Cariboo.  Of  all  these  the  Beaver  was  the  most  val- 
uable. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

Fi'R  Companies. — CuArvix,  PoNTEGRA^'f.,  Chamtlain,  De 
MoNTS,  Por  iRiNcorRT. — Powers  and  Privileges  of  hie 
CoMi'ANY  OF  De  Monts. — Port  Royal  Pounded. — Cham- 
plain  Founds  Quebec.— Winter  of  1608-9.  (1600-1609.) 

27.  Some  time  before  tlie  year  IGOO,  the  coasts  of 
^ova  Scotia — then  called  Acadia — and  tlie  shores  of  ihe 
Oiilf  and  l\iver  St.  Lawrence,  were  much  IVequented  hy 
the  Frencli  traders.  They  had  deahnfrs  witli  the  sav- 
ages at  dili'erL'iit  })laces.  As  far  uj)  the  St.  Lawrence  as 
tlie  moutli  of  the  Sa.uuenay  there  was  ah'eady  a  trading 
station,  called  Tadoiussac. 

But  no  i)ermancLt  settlement  in  those  regions  had 
yet  been  made.  The  llsheries,  and  the  tratlic  in  si<ins 
with  the  Indians,  had,  hitherto,  been  carried  on  by  any 
private  i)ersons  who  chose  to  do  so. 

28.  But,  in  the  year  1500,  and  afterwards,  several 
persons  of  note  came  to  take  part  in  the  i)eltry  business. 
To  hinder  private  traders,  and  to  conduct  the  trallic  011 
a  larger  scale,  those  persons  joined  in  forming  com- 
panies. The  })rincipal  members,  or  i)artners,  seem  to 
have  been  merchants  as  well  as  seamen.  The  })rivate 
traders  belonged  chiefly  to  Dieppe,  St.  Malo,  Kouen 
and  Rochelle,  many  of  whom,  however,  joined  tlie  com- 
panies. 

The  first  company  was  formed  by  M.  Pontegrave, 
€a})tain  Chauvin.  and  others.  The  king  granted  to 
them  a  charter,  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  to  have 
the  sole  riorht  of  tradinu'  with  the  savas:es,  as  well  as  all 
the  powers  which  had  formerly  been  conferred  upon 
Roberval  and  de  la  Roche.  In  return  for  their  privi- 
leges, they  were  required  to  carry  out  five  hundred  set- 
tlers to  the  l»anks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  were  also 
bound  to  i^rovide  for  religion. 

Chauvin,  who  made  several  voyages  to  Tadoussac, 
died  soon  afterwards.     Then  a  new  and  wealthier  com- 
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p:iny  was  formed  bv  ^I.  do  Chutes,  i^overnor  of  Dieppe. 
Pontegvave  was  also  in  this  com])any.  He  and  L)e 
Ohatos  took  into  partnership  another  person, who  became 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  those  times — Samuel 
de  Champlain. 

*i9.  In  the  year  IGO:],  Champlain  and  Pontegrave 
made  a  voyage  to  Tadoussac.  They  passed  thence  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  rapids  above  the  site  of 
Hochelaga.  This  Indian  town,  as  well  as  Stadacona, 
had  ceased  to  exist;  for  Champlain,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  voyage,  saw  no  remains  of  their  former  occupants.* 
The  promontory  near  Stadacona  had,  by  this  time,  come 
to  be  called  Quebec  in  the  native  tongue.  When,  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  Champhiin  and  Pontegrave  arrived 
in  Prance,  they  found  tliat  M.  de  Chates  was  dead. 

.*>().  In  place  of  M.  de  Chates,  the  king  named  M.  do 
Monts.  In  conjunction  with  Champlain,  Pontegrave 
and  a  wealthy  Baron,  named  Poutrincourt,  M.  de  Monts 
fitted  out  an  expedition  in  the  year  1604.  It  was  the 
best  furnished  that  had  ever  left  France  for  the  West. 
Only  one  of  the  ships,  however,  was  intended  for  Canada. 
Others,  conveying  De  Monts,  Poutrincourt  and  Cham- 
plain, were  to  land  settlers  and  supplies  in  Acadia,  an('f 
to  found  a  permanent  settlement  there.  At  the  same 
time  Pontegrave  was  to  cruise  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  gulf  shores  and  Cap-Breton  to  protect  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  company  from  all  private  traders. 

31 .  It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  rights  and  privileges 
named  in  the  preceding  article,  and  also  to  state  what 
were  the  powers  and  the  duties  of  the  company.  The 
head  of  the  company,  De  Monts,  was  to  be  Lieutenant 
of  the  king  over  all  parts  of  North  America,  from  the 

*  The  youngs  reader  may  ask  to  be  told  what  had  become  of  th(> 
people,  of  whom  such  numbers  occupied  Stadacona  and  Hochelaga, 
about  sixty  years  before.  The  question  cannot  be  answered  satis- 
factorily. Some  have  thought  that  they  must  have  been  driven  from 
their  setMements  by  hostile  tribes,  and  their  habitations  destroyed. 
Others,  that  Jacques  Cartier's  Indians  were  of  the  tribes  called  Huron 
Iro(|uoi3,  and  that  they  abandoned  Stadacona  and  Hochelaga  to  join 
the  Irocjuois  nations,  whose  chief  settlements  were  south  of  Lake 
Ontario. 
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latitude  of  40^  to  46°  North.  lie  was  enjoined  to  estab- 
lish colonists,  cultivate  the  soil,  search  for  mines,  build 
forts  and  towns,  and  to  confer  grants  of  land.  None 
but  the  company  were  to  have  the  right  of  trading  with 
the  natives.  De  Monts  and  his  friends,  being  Hugue- 
nots,* were  to  be  allowed  the  i'ree  exercise  of  their  own 
religion.  But  they  were  to  protect  the  catholic  religion 
everywhere,  and  to  provide  for  converting  the  savag;  s 
to  that  faith.  The  company  had  likewise  the  power  lo 
warn  off,  and  even  to  seize,  all  ships  found  trading  with 
the  natives. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  former  comi)a- 
nies  had  placed  no  real  colonists  in  New-France.  They 
had  merely  established  a  few  trading  stations,  wiiere  all 
were  their  agents  for  procuring  furs,  and  men  other- 
wise employed  in  connection  with  their  traffic. 

3*^.  De  Monts,  with  Poutrincourt  and  Champlain, 
explored  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England. 
After  spending  some  time  in  searching  for  a  suitable 
place,  they  entered  an  inlet  leading  from  the  Bay  of 
Fiindy.  llere,  on  a  beautiful  site  they  founded  Port 
Royal,  afterwards  named  Annapolis.  Land  was  cleared 
anil  seed  sown.  In  1606,  De  Monts  made  a  grant  of 
the  place  to  Poutrincourt,  who  made  efforts  to  increase 
the  number  of  colonists  there,  and  in  adjacent  parts  of 
Acadia. 

In  1607,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  merchants  in 
several  French  sea-ports,  the  powers  and  privileges 
granted  to  De  Monts  were  taken  away.  The  Acadian 
colony  was  greatly  injured  by  this.  It  continued,  how- 
ever, in  existence.  Ministers  of  religion — a  priest  of 
the  Franciscan  order  of  lu'collets,  and  two  Jesuits — 
were  sent  out  in  1610  and  1611.  But  in  1613  the  Port- 
Royal  settlement  was,  for  the  time,  ruined  by  Capt. 
Argall,  the  commander  of  an  English  ship. 

*  The  French  protestants  or  Calvhiists  were  styled  Iluffuenots. 
King  Henry  IV  himself  was  a  Huguenot,  while  king  of  Navarre, 
bijfore  he  came  to  the  throne  of  France. 

A  great  many  of  th."  members  of  De  Monts'  company,  as  well  as 
rnauy  of  tlie  sailors,  and  others  employed,  were  also  i)rotestant8. 
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33.  ^Icjinwhilo,  in  tlie  year  lt)08,  (  liHmplain.  in 
company  with  Pontegravc',  wils  despatelicd  iruni  France, 
as  the  agent  of  M.  de  ^Montir.  to  establish  a  colony  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  lie  had  .-^Dent  his  time., 
.since  lGO-4,  partly  at  Poi't-Ikoyal.  and  })artly  in  exjdoring 
the  coasts  and  ishmds  in  the  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  adjacent  regions. 

After  {I  passage  of  nearly  two  months,  Champhdn 
arrived  at  Tadoussac  in  the  month  oCdune.  Thence 
he  i)assed  np  the  river  nntil  he  arrived  at  the  month  of 
the  St.  (yharles  nnder  Cape  Diamond.  There,  on  July 
3rd,  1G08,  he  landed  his  })eople — ariizans.  labourers  aud 
sailors — and  began  to  clear  the  ground,  and  to  construct 
habitations,  storehouses,  and  defences. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Quebec,  the  future  capital 
of  New- France. 

34.  While  Chamjdain  was  occu])ied  with  these  works, 
Ponteo-rave  trafficked  with  the  sava<2'es  at  Tadoussac. 
On  the  approach  of  winter  Pontegrave  left  for  France. 
Thirty  i)ersons  remained  with  Champlain  at  Quebec. 
Champlain's  experience  at  Port-Uoyal  enabled  him  to 
protect  his  people,  during  their  tirst  winter,  from  nniny 
causes  of  sutforing  to  which  they  might  have  been  ex- 
posed. But  there  was  one  dangerous  enemy  that  he 
could  not  guard  against — the  scurvy.*  This  dreadful 
scourge  carried  olf  most  of  his  work-people.  Indeed 
all  might  have  died  of  it  l)ut  for  the  mildness  and 
shortness  of  the  winter,  which  ended  early  in  April, 
IGOO.  The  survivors  soon  recovered  their  health  and 
strength. 

Pontegrave  was  expected  to  arrive  from  France  in  the 
moutli  of  Ma}'.     But  Champlain  was  of  so  active  a  dis- 


*  Tlie  scurvy,  called  by  the  French  "Mai  de  terre,"  was  a  very 
•coinmuii  and  fatal  disease  until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  brought  on,  'vlien  people,  whether  at  sea  or  on  land, 
were  obliged  to  live  in  a  contined  space,  without  fresh  meat  and  ve- 
getables, and  exposed  t()  hardshij)s.  In  course  of  time  it  was  ftmnd 
out  that  the  use  of  lime-juice,  vinegar,  <SiC\  prevented  the  disease, 
und  cured  those  who  were  afflicted  with  it.  Since  chen  it  has  become 
.as  rare  as  it  was  formerly  conunon. 
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l)ositiuii,  tiiiit  Aviilioiit  wiiitiiif,^  I'or  tlie  men  uiul  iVc^;!! 
supplies  to  be  brDiiuht  out  by  Poiiteij^ruvc',  he  stiirted 
on  ail  uxpodition  u}t  iIil'  St.  Lawrence  before  the  end  of 
April. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

The  Indians. — Champlain's  Alliance  with  the  Canadian 
Indians. — IIis  Three  Expeditions  against  the  Iroquois. — 
His  Discoveries  in  New-France.     (1609-1615.) 

35.  Champlain  tried  to  fjain  the  good  will  of  the 
savages  whijiii  he  found  011  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, lie  saw  and  held  intercourse  with  those  belong- 
ing to  a  number  of  tribes.  Of  these,  there  were  the 
Montagnais,  who  traded  with  the  French  at  Tadoussac, 
frequenting  the  Saguenay  river  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
below  and  neai-  to  Quebec.  Next  there  were  several 
minor  tribes  wholuinted  in  the  territory  through  which 
the  St.  Maurice  ilowed.  But  tlie  most  numerous  and 
warlike  were  the  llurons  and  the  iVlgonqiiins.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Hurons  were  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Huron.  The  Algompiins,  who  are  thought  to  have  })eeii 
tlie  original  stock  or  source  from  which  most  of  the 
othei*s  descended,  were  spread  over  an  immense  tract  of 
country,  but  most  numerous  along  the  ^reat  river  Otta- 
wa. There  were  other  bodies  or  families  of  Indians, 
then  occupying  parts  of  the  region  now  included  in 
Canada,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  their  various 
names  here.  It  is  enough  for  the  young  reader  to 
remember  that  the  savages  whose  good  will  Champlain 
tried  to  secure  were,  chiefly,  the  Montagnais,  the  llu- 
rons and  the  Algonciuins. 

Champlain  found  out  that  these  Indian  nations  were 
all  hostile  to  the  Iroquois,  whose  chief  settlements  lay 
south  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  country  which  now  forms 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Iro- 
quois consisted  of  five  considerable  tribes,  named,  the 
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Mohawks  (or  Agniers),  the  Oiioidas,  the  Oi.ondagas, 
the  Cayu^as,  and  tlie  Senecas.  These  people  were  very 
fierce,  and  warUke.  They  were  in  league  against  the 
Canadian  Indians,  and  against  all  other  tribes  within 
their  reach.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  entering  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  the  way  of  Lake  Chaniplain,  and  down 
the  river  Rielielieu,  then  called  tiie  River  ol'  the  Iro- 
(pKjis.  They  also  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  northern 
shore,  or  descended  the  St.  Lawrence,  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ottawa, and  the  Island  of  Montreal.  They 
attacked  and  massacred  the  llurons,  A]gon([uins  and 
other  tribes  of  Canada,  wherever  they  could  find  them. 
A  very  bitter  enmity  existed  hetwecn  the  hostile  nations 
of  savages.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Cham- 
plain  moved  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  the  spring  of 
IGOl). 

36.  Champlain  desired  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
those  tribes  of  Lidians  who  were  to  be  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours of  the  French.  He  also  wished  to  open  a  great 
trade  in  peltry  with  the  Hurons  and  Algoncpiins,  who 
hunted  near  the  Ot^^awa  and  in  more  distant  regions 
beyond;  and  he  required  the  aid  of  these  to  enable  him 
to  explore  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

By  these  motives  he  was  induced  to  take  part  in  the 
wanare  against  the  Iroquois.  He  therefore  made  im 
alliance  with  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  who  promised 
in  return  to  shew  him  their  country  and  to  befriend  as 
well  as  to  trade  with  the  French. 

37.  In  consequence  of  his  agreement  with  his  allies, 
he  accompanied  their  warriors  in  three  expeditions 
against  the  Iroquois,  in  the  years  1609,  1610  and  1615. 
h\  the  first  of  these  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
tlu'  modes  in  which  savage  warfare  was  conducted.  He 
had  only  two  Frenchmen  with  him.  His  allies  went  in 
canoes,  by  the  way  of  the  river  Richelieu,  to  seek  their 
enemies  in  their  own  country.  They  landed  at  a  point 
not  far  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain.  As  they 
drew  near  to  the  parts  where  they  expected  to  find  Iro- 
quois warriors,  they  marched  only  in  the  night  time. 
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Duriii.ir  duvlio^lit  they  lay  still  and  lif:^htod  no  firo.  A 
c()n.<id<.'ral)io  Inittle  took  i)lace.  When  it  had  just  be£(nn, 
wliilo  the  Iroquois  Mere  preparing;-  to  disehar<:^e  their 
arrows,  Chani[)lain,  in  armour,  suddenly  sliewed  himself 
in  front  of  them.  Ilis  strange  appearanee  sur})rised 
theni.  But  when,  with  his  gun,  he  killed  an  lro([Uois 
ehief,  and  wounded  several  others,  and  when  his  two 
French  followers  fired  their  pieces,  the  Irocpiois  were 
terrified.  They  turned  and  fled  in  all  directions,  i)ur- 
sued  by  the  Ilurons  and  Algonquins.  The  hxxpiois 
were  completely  defeated,  many  being  killed,  and  some 
of  them  taken  prisoners.  For  these  C'ham})lain  tried  in 
vain  to  secure  humane  treatment.  His  allies  would  not 
listen  to  him,  but  proceeded  to  burn  and  torment  their 
ca])tives.  The  Ilurons,  Algon({uins  and  Montagnais 
cel<'brated  their  victory  i)y  a  great  feast,  and  Cham})lain 
witnessed  their  proceedings  with  horror.  lie  saw  them 
tear  off  the  nails  of  their  victims,  put  out  their  (^yes, 
cut  off  their  ears  and  lips,  apply  fire  to  different  parts 
of  their  bodies,  which  were  then  mangled  and  cut  to 
})ii'ces.  The  entertainment  closed  with  devouring  the 
flesh  of  the  slain.  The  sufferers  themselves  endured 
their  torments  Avith  an  outward  shew  of  indifference. 
Champlain's  endeavours  to  save  them  were  met  1)y  the 
declaration,  that  what  he  witnessed  was  the  fate  of'  the 
Ilurons  and  Algonquins,  whenever  these  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Iroquois. 

The  conquerors  returned  to  their  own  hunting  grounds 
and  Cliami)lain  to  Quebec. 

,*}8.  In  the  following  year,  IGIO,  Champlain,  wnth  a 
few  Frenchmen,  again  joined  his  Indian  alhes  in  an 
expedition  against  their  enemies.  The  results  were  the 
same  as  before — a  l)attle,  the  defeat  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
shocking  cruelties  practised  upon  the  prisoners. 

39t  In  the  year  1015,  Champlain  joined  in  a  third 
and  still  greater  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  On 
this  occasion  he  went  by  a  different  and  much  longer 
route,  as  he  desired  to  visit  the  Hurons  in  their  own 
country.     He  passed  the  rapids  above  Montreal  and 
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thon  up  tlio  rivor  Oth-iwa.  From  tliis  lie  crossed  the 
lu;^h  land  to  lake  NiiMssiiiu^,  {ind  thonco  to  the  Georgian 
hay,  alon^'  the  coast  of  wliicli  he  desoojKU'd  to  the 
Huron  count rv.  Tliis  lay  })otwecn  the  Gcor;;lan  Bay 
and  Lake  Simcoc.  Here,  in  a  iiuuil)cr  of  bourgades  and 
thriving  settlements,  dwelt  tlie  Huron  ))eople.  They 
have  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  30,000  souls  when 
first  visited  by  the  Frencii. 

After  spcndin;,^  some  time  amon2:st  them,  Champlain 
accompanied  the  Huron  warriors  on  their  march  to- 
wards the  territories  of  the  Iroquois.  They  passed 
tln'ou;j:h  Lake  Simcoe,  and  thence  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte, 
and  crossed  liake  Ontario. 

On  reaching-  tlie  Iro(piois  country  tiiey  found  a  con- 
pideral)le  l)ody  of  tlieir  enemies  stationed  in  a  rudely 
constructed  fort  and  ready  to  receive  them.  Champlain 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  his  allies  how  they  ought  to 
l)rocee(l  in  making  their  assault.  The  Iroquois  had 
now  bec(jme  a  little  accustomed  to  the  fire-arms  of  the 
French  Jind  were  not  so  afraid  of  them  as  formerly. 
Besides  this,  they  were  well  sheltered  in  their  fort. 

The  Hurons,  neglecting  Gham[)lain's  ad^■  \  made 
their  attack  in  a  verv  irreijular  manner  an  're  re- 
pulsed.  Champlain  himself  Avas  wounded  by  an  arrow. 
Several  Hurons  were  also  killed  and  wounded.  Although 
Cham}>lain  and  his  Frencii  followers  used  their  fire-arms 
skilfully  and  did  all  they  could  to  assist  and  encourage 
their  allies,  yet  the  tickle  Hurons  who  had  come  so  far 
to  tight  the  Iroquois,  determined  to  retreat.  The 
wounded,  C'hamplain  amongst  them,  were  carried  off 
a-  C:irefully  a>  possible  on  litters,  in  the  midst  of  the 
retiring  Iii'lians. 

Tiiey  marched  back  to  Lake  Ontario  and  crossed  over 
to  the  north  shore.  Some  time  was  spent  in  hunting 
between  Ontario  and  Lake  Simcoe.  It  was  late  in  the 
autumn  before  they  reached  the  Haron  settlenients. 

Champlain,  while  crossing  Lake  Ontario,  was  informed 
that  there  was  a  route  by  water  down  to  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence.     But  the  savages  pretended  they  could  not 
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jjHirc  eanocH  or  guides  at  tluit  iidvant'od  season  of  tlio 


year. 

lie  was  therefore  oMiocMl  to  fr<>  and  s])end  the  m inter 
;iintti)<^st  them.  There  was  a  e<»nsideral)ie  nninher  of 
I'Venc'liinen  with  him.  A  Kt'collet  ])riest,  Joseph  le 
Cin'on,  was  ah'eady  estahlished  ain(jiii'-  tiie  Unions. 
('Ii:nn|)hiln  eonsich-red  thai,  witii  (lie  aid  ol'  the  pi'i^sl, 
and  of  his  Frencli  t'oUowers,  lie  eonld  ^ain  miu'h  ns;  I'nl 
iiilorniation  ahont    tlio   conntrv  and  the   neiijhhonrinir 

t.  "V"  1^ 

^iivaixe  trihes.  He  chcerfnllv  snbmittcMl  to  Ins  lot,  and 
ivniained  the  gnest  of  the  llnrons  about  six  nioiilhs, 
until  the  month  of  Mav,  UIKI. 

4(>.  While  Chaniplain  gained  the  frieinNhij)  of  many 
Indian  trihes  through  assisting  them  jigainst  the  fnl- 
(juois,  the  part  whieh  he  took  was  followed  by  nidiappy 
results.  It  inereased  the  enmity  of  the  Iro(piois  towards 
the  Indians  of  Canada,  without  being  of  much  real 
heiu'tit  to  these  in  their  defence.  It  also  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  deadly  hostility  rowni'ds  the  French  which  was 
kept  up,  with  inlinite  harm  to  the  colony,  during  most 
of  the  ensuin;^'  one  hundred  ;i'  I  tiftv  vcars.  It  is  said 
that,  before  he  decided  u]>on  interfering  in  the  warfare 
of  the  savages,  he  took  counsel  witli  his  jnirtner,  M. 
Poll  teg  rave. 

41.  During  the  six  years  which  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  foundation  of  (^)iiebcc,  ('liam})lain  had  added 
a  good  deal  to  what  was  ])revionsly  known  of  the  inte- 
rior of  New-France. 

He  was  the  first,  of  Euro])eans,  to  ]>ass  uj)  the  river 
h'iehelieu,  and  to  behold  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
called,  after  his  own  name.  Lake  Chainplain.  lie  lirst 
])enetrated  through  the  ra[)!ds  to  the  mouth  (d"  the 
Ottawa,  and  went  u[)  that  great  river.  He  also  made 
known  the  existence  of  Lake  Xipissing,  Lake  Huron, 
J^ake  Simcoe,  and  Lake  Ontario. 

During  his  stay  with  the  Hurons,  he  procured  mucli 
valuable  information  about  the  nature  and  manners  of 
the  savages.  While  there  he  made  excursions  among 
the  tribes  nearest  to  the  Hurons.     He  also  held  inter 
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course  and  made  friend.shii)  with  tlie  chiefs  of  tribes 
Avhose  settleiiiLMits  were  inaiiv  hundred  miles  distant 
irom  the  Huron  country. 

lie  heard,  also,  of  the  great  inland  sea — Hudson's 
I^ay,  then  called  ^' the  Sea  of  the  North," — of  Laki  s 
Sii[)L'rior  and  Michigan,  and  of  the  great  river  Missis- 
sippi. 

lie  afterwards  wrote  and  published  in  France  an 
interesting  narrative  of  his  voyages  and  journeys,  and 
})repared  maps  of  the  regions  he  visited. 

4^.  Champlain  was  so  long  absent  from  Quebec  on 
his  third  expedition  to  the  Iroquois  country,  that  the 
people  there  began  to  be  very  anxious  about  his  safety. 

lie  was  very  much  beloved  by  them,  and  when  he 
came  back,  at  last,  about  the  end  of  June,  IGIG,  accom- 
panied by  the  priest,  Le  Caron,  their  joy  was  unbounded. 
They  assembled  in  a  little  chapel,  which  had  l)een 
erected  some  time  before,  and  publicly  olfered  thanks 
to  (rod  for  bringing  him  safe  to  them  again  after  so 
long  and  dangerous  a  journey. 


CHAPTER    SEVENTH. 

Condition  and  Progress  of  the  Colony. —  Madame  Cham 
PLAIN. — Fort  St.  Louis.—  Recollets.   (1615-1624' 

43.  It  is  necessary  now  to  make  mention  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  colony  begun  by  Champlain  at  Quebec,  as 
well  as  of  several  important  incidents  that  occurred. 

Very  soon  after  the  founding  of  Quebec,  other  stations 
were  established,  both  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
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Maurice,  and  on  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Island 
of  Montreal.  At  the  former  of  these  places,  called 
Three  Rivers,  a  platform,  storehouses,  and  a  habitation 
were  built.  Indians  came  there  to  trade,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  from  the  region  of  the  St.  Maurice. 

On  the  Island  of  Montreal,  Chaniplain  had  a  piece 
of  irround  cleared  and  named  Place  Royale,  on  the  j-ite 
of  the  modern  city.  Also  at  the  spot  now  called  La- 
chine  he  constructed  storehouses  and  named  the  raj-ids 
"SaultSt.  Louis.''  This  soon  became  a  great  trading 
stati  )n  and  fre(iueiited  every  season  by  large  numbers 
of  Indians,  bringing  peltry  from  their  hunting  grounds 
up  the  Ottawa,  and  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes. 
The  Island  opposite  the  city  of  Montreal  was  named  by 
him  St.  Helen's  Island,  after  the  name  of  his  wife.* 

44.  In  the  year  IGIO,  King  Henry  IV,  the  friend  of 
De  Monts  and  Chaniplain,  died  in  Paris,  murdered  by 
an  assassin.  His  death  was  soon  followed  by  the  loss 
of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  De  IMonts.  After  De  Monts, 
several  persons  of  influence  at  the  court  became  succes- 
sively the  protectors  of  the  colony  of  New  France — the 
dukes  De  Soissons,  Condi',  Montmorency  and  Venta- 
dour — bavins:  the  title  of  Vicerovs.  Various  chano'es 
occurred  in  the  arrangements  of  tlie  companies  formed 
under  the  aus[)ices  of  these  personages.  But  the  bravery, 
fidelity  and  })iety  of  Chamidain,  caused  him  to  be  re- 
tained throughout  as  the  head  of  the  colony  of  Canada. 
Although  really  emi)loyed  ])y  the  companies,  as  their 
agent  and  rei)resentativL',  yet  he  held  his  commission 
from  the  king  of  France. f    His  discoveries  and  wriiings 

*  I)urin,2:  liis  coniiiM'tion  of  marly  thirty  years  with  Canada,  C'l  in- 
plain  er()i<SL'(l  the  Atlantic  many  times  for  tli":  purpose  of  visitiii^^  l';:ii,s 
in  the  interest  of  the  eohniy. 

On  one  of  tliese  ocensions  he  married  a  lady  named  Ilelene  Houille, 
in  the  year  KUl.  She  paid  a  visit  to  Quebec  in  1020,  and  lemained 
ahont  four  years. 

tOnoe,  in  l(il".»,  stops  were  taken  to  deprive  Chatnplain  of  this 

Sosition,  and  to  use  his  services  solely  for  niakinir  new  dis* ovcri'  s. 
-is  old  friend  Pontei^ravc  was  proposed  to  take  his  place  and  actu- 
ally was  sent  out  to  fdl  it  durinu^  tha'  year.  Hut  Chaniplain  would 
not  airrc(!  to  such  a  chani^e,  and  remained  in  Paris  until  the  diflicnlty 
was  settled. 
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had  gained  him  a  great  reputation  in  his  native  country. 
The  influence  thus  acquired  he  always  employed  dili- 
gently in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 

But  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  comi)anies 
in  France,  disputes  and  difficulties  sprung  up  from  time 
to  time,  by  which  Cham  plain's  efforts  were  hindered. 

45.  Although  the  trading  business  was  continued  in 
Canada  from  year  to  year,  yet  no  progress  whatever  had 
l)een  made  in  settling  colonists  upon  the  lands.  At 
Quebec  there  were  seldom  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  per- 
sons remaining  through  the  winter.  These  were  nearly 
all  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  companies.  In  the 
summer,  the  stations  at  Quebec,  Tadoussac,  Tliree 
Rivers  and  Sault  St.Louis,  the  crews  of  the  trading  ves- 
sels and  the  Indians  caused  a  much  larger  concourse  of 
people.  To  supply  the  religious  wants  of  these  and  to 
labour  at  the  conversion  of  the  savages,  priests  had  been 
brought  out.  In  1015,  four  priests  of  the  order  of  Re- 
collets  came  to  Quel)ec.  In  1017  and  subsequent  years, 
more  Recollets,  and  afterwards  Jesuits,  arrived.  Reli- 
gious services  were  held  at  Quebec,  Tadoussac  and  Three 
Rivers.  A  small  chapel  and  a  monastery  were  built  at 
the  capital  Recollets  and  Jesuits  were  employed, 
some  at  the  stations  which  have  been  mentioned,  others 
on  missions  amongst  the  Indian  tribes.  These  minis- 
ters of  religion  had  plenty  to  do  in  instructing  the  sav- 
ages, as  well  as  in  holding  services  for  the  benefit  of 
the  floating  population  of  the  trading  posts.  But,  for 
a  considerable  time,  there  was  no  occupation  for  them 
in  the  way  of  laying  the  foundation  of  religion  for  the 
people  of  a  future  great  colony.  Champlain  was  very 
desirous  of  supplying  this  want.  He  thought  it  a  great 
matter  when  a  single  family  came  out  as  actual  settlers 
in  the  year  1G17.''''  From  time  to  time  in  after  years  a 
few  others  followed.  Champlain  brought  his  own  wife 
and  two  attendants  to  Quebec,  in  lG;^O.f     In  lG;il,  a 

*Tliis  consisted  of  a  man  uuined  Louis  IlObert,  his  wife  and  threa 
eliildivn. 

t  Madame  Champlain  v»as  the  first  European  hidy  that  made  her 
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register  of  l)irtlis,  marriugos  and  deaths,  was  began  by 
the  liecollets. 

liy.  In  noticing  the  j)rogros.s  of  the  infant  eohjny,  we 
niusi,  not  omit  to  nieniion  two  serious  causes,  which 
alUicted  it  in  Champlain\s  lime,  and  continued  to  do  so 
during  tlie  whole  time  of  ils  growth. 

Tlie  first  was  the  hostility  of  the  Inxjiud^.  'iiu.>o 
did  not  contine  their  attacks  to  the  savages  ot  ih'j  cr/iiu- 
try.  They  cane  prowhng  round  the  French  st.:i'>;is 
at'  Three  Rivers,  Sault  >St.  Louis,  and  even  Quel  cc. 
They  attacked  and  killed  Ilurons  and  Montagnais  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  French,  and  cut  oif  the  Inttei'  when- 
ever thev  could  be  found  off  their  guard.  In  the  year 
1G;^0,  after  Champlain  had  arrived  from  France  with 
liis  family,  large  bodies  of  Iro(juois  ravaged  the  country, 
kiUing  many  Indians.  All  that  the  French  could  do 
was  to  keep  close  inside  their  enclosures  and  defences. 

Secondly,  the  people  of  the  trading  vessels  supj)lied 
intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians  who  came  to  traffic. 
The  savages  were  thus  first  led  to  become  drunkards. 
Champlain  and  the  priests  exerted  themselves  to  put 
an  end  to  the  evil  practice.  But  their  effoi'ts  were 
only  in  part  successful,  and  great  disorders  were  occa- 
sioned. 

These  causes,  and  the  neglect  of  the  companies  to 
bring  out  colonists,  and  to  supply  the  peoi)le  who  re- 
mained over  winter  with  suificient  necessaries  and  means 
of  defence,  occasioned  great  anxiety  to  Champlain.  The 
companies  only  cared  for  the  gains  of  the  fur  trade. 
All  the  world,  except  Champlain  himself,  seemed  to 
think  nothing  of  Canada. 

47.  In  1G20  Chami)lain  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
new  structure  at  Quebec,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Fort  St.  Louis.     It  was  intended  to  be  spacious  and 


appearance  in  Ciinada.  She  Avas  youngor  than  her  husbnnd,  mid 
remarkable  for  her  piety  and  beauty.  Tlie  sav!ii;:e8  were  di'Iiulitcd 
with  her  presence  and  j^cntle  manners.  She  wore  a  sinnU  mirror  iit 
her  girdle.  The  savages  who  approached  her  could  see  them- 
selves in  it,  and  declared  that  she  carried  each  one  of  them  in  her 
heart. 
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strong  enough  to  afford  shelter  and  protection  to  all  in 
the  place,  in  case  of  need.  Several  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  completed.* 

48.  In  the  meantime,  owing  to  the  disputes  among 
the  members  of  the  Company  of  New  France,  and  the 
complaints  of  neglect  sent  home  by  Champlain  and  tlie 
Ivccullets,  the  king  of  France  suppressed  it  and  granted 
it.r  chief  powers  and  privileges  to  a  new  company.  At 
the  head  of  this  were  two  brothers,  Huguenots,  named 
Do  Caen,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Rouen.  The  younger, 
Emery  de  Caen,  went  out  to  Canada  to  look  after  the 
company's  interests. 

49.  In  all  his  concern  about  the  welfare  of  the  col- 
ony, Champlain  was  well  seconded  by  the  EecoUet 
priests.  These  worthy  men  exercised  a  great  personal 
influence  and  were  much  esteemed  both  by  the  French 
and  the  savages.  They  received  nothing  beyond  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life  from  those  whom  they  served, 
for  they  belonged  to  an  order  which  was  bound  by  a 
vow  of  poverty.  With  their  own  hands  they  cleared 
and  cultivated  land  on  the  bank  of  the  river  St.  Charles, 
the  name  of  which  they  changed  from  that  of  Ste.  Croix, 
given  it  by  Jacques  Cartier.  Their  habitation,  con- 
structed in  the  year  1G20,  stood  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  General  Hospital.f 

50.  In  the  year  1624,  while  the  works  on  Fort  St. 
Louis  were  in  progress,  Champlain  left  Quebec  on  a  visit 
to  Paris.  He  took  with  him  Madame  Champlain  to 
spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  her  native  country.  Her 
example  in  coming  out  to  the  colony  had  not  yet  been 

*  It  was  situated  on  the  commanding  site  now  known  as  the  Dur- 
ham Terrace.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  tlie  Governors  of  Canada 
up  to  the  year  1834,  when  the  fort,  or  Chateau,  as  it  was  often  called, 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

1  The  hal)itation  or  convent  of  the  RecoUets  was  in  an  exposed  sit- 
uation, outside  of  the  defences.  The  Iroquois  made  an  attack  upon 
it  in  1<)2;>,  which  induced  Champlain  to  make  Fort  St.  Louis  stronger 
and  larger  than  he  had  at  first  intended. 

The  Recollets  afterwards  had  a  habitation  and  garden  near  to  Fort 
St.  Louis,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Court  House  and  the 
English  Cathedral. 
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imitated,  and  there  were  very  few  colonists  yet  estab- 
lished in  the  new  country. 

Kmery  de  Caen  was  lett  behind  in  charge  of  affairs  at 
Quebec. 


CHAPTER   EIGHTH. 

Champlai.n's  Endeavours. — Arrival  of  Jesuits  at  Quebec- 
Religious  Missions. — State  of  the  Colony.— Quebec 
taken  by  the  English.     (A.D.  1624-1629.) 

51.  Champlain  was  detained  in  France  until  the 
year  1620.  He  courageously  stood  up  for  the  interests 
of  the  colony,  although  in  doing  so  Ik-  had  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  some  persons  of  intluence  who  belonged 
to  the  company,  but  who  cared  only  for  the  gains  of 
the  peltry  trade.  He  went  to  plead  his  cause  among 
the  wealthy,  the  religious  people,  and  the  principal 
merchants  of  France.  He  carried  his  appeals  into  the 
camp  and  into  the  king's  court.  Being  very  much  re- 
spected, and  pleasing  in  his  manners  and  conversation, 
he  could  not  fail  to  obtain  hearers.  Louis  XIII  was 
king,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  greatest  man  in  France, 
had  just  become  his  first  minister.  Richelieu  was  then 
forming  plans  for  restoring  to  order  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  He  took  up  the  case  of  Canada,  after  a  time, 
and  arranged  a  method  of  succouring  and  advancing 
the  colony. 

Champlain  returned  to  Quebec  with  some  supplies. 
He  found  the  work,  which  he  had  left  to  be  done  during 
his  absence,  very  little  advanced.  He  set  diligently 
about  completing  it. 

5*^.  Meanwhile,  in  1025,  the  Society  of  Jesuits  in 
France,  who  had  been  asked  to  assist  in  the  work  ot* 
the  religious  missions  of  Canada,  sent  out  several  of 
their  order.*     On  their  arrival,  the  Jesuits  were  rather 

*  The  first  who  came  were  named  Lalemant,  Broboeuf  and  Masse. 
Thoy  were  accompanied  by  two  Brothers  of  tlie  order  and  a  KecoUet 
prie8t. 
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coldly  received.  Cliampluiii  was  not  there,  and  his 
rc'i)resentative,  De  Caen,  was  a  Ilui^uenot,  who  cared 
much  moro  for  his  company's  iigcnts  than  he  did  for 
Jesuit  })riests.  It  is  recorded  that,  no  person  offering 
them  shelter,  Dc  Caen  was  on  the  [)oint  of  providing 
for  them  a  passuge  back  to  France.  But  the  Recollets 
/;"e;ierously  invited  theni  to  come  to  their  habitation  on 
I  he  St.  Charles,  nntil  tliey  could  provide  for  themselves, 
'i'lie  Jesuits  were  by  no  means  dest^^ute  of  resources  of 
their  own,  for  they  had  an  abunc\.iit  sui)ply  of  neces- 
saries and  twenty  workmen,  for  whom  a  passage  had 
been  sccnred  in  a  small  vessel  hired  for  tlie  purpose, 
from  the  De  Caens.  They  did  not,  therefore,  long  re- 
qniro  the  hospitality  of  the  Recollets.  A  piece  of  ground, 
conceded  to  them  by  the  head  of  the  company,  was 
speedily  prepared  and  a  building  erected.  It  was  not 
far  from  the  habitation  of  the  Recollets.* 

In  the  following  year  the  Jesuits  undertook  missions 
among  the  Ilurons  and  other  savage  nations.  They  had 
tirst  to  labour  at  learning  their  languages,  and  then  to 
bciiin  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  inducinof  them  to 
become  Christians.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Recollets 
"woi'ked  together  in  harmony.  The  hardship  and  misery, 
necessary  to  be  endured  by  civilized  persons  dwelling 
among  the  barbarians  of  the  North  American  forests, 
were  cheerfully  borne  by  those  devoted  men. 

5.*$.  Between  the  years  162G  and  1G29,  the  colony 
made  no  substantial  progress.  Although  a  new  com- 
ptiny,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  next  cha})ter, 
was  Ibrmed,  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
in  l(J27,  its  arrangements  were  not  completed  until  the 
f  'ilowing  year,  and  then  it  was-  found  to  be  too  late  to 
save  the  colon v  from  ruin. 

The  company  of  the  De  Caens  became  so  neglectful 
that  the  people  who  passed  the  winter  at  Quebec,  and 
who  depended  upon   supplies   from  France,   had  not 

*  The  first  eetablisliment  of  the  Jesuits  was  on  the  fcround  named 
"Notre-Daine  des  Anues,"  on  the  opposite  bauli  of  the  St.  Charles 
to  that  occupied  by  the  Recollets. 
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enough  to  eat.  In  the  spring  of  1G27  they  sent  out  an 
iii.sullieiL'ut  stock  of  provisions.  At  the  same  time  tlie 
Do  C'aens  would  not  permit  the  Jesuits  to  bring 
from  Fi'ance  what  they  required  for  tlieir  own  es(ab- 
lisinnent  at  Quebec.  They  had  equi])ped  a  vessel  of 
tlit'ii- own  for  the  purpose.  In  conse([uence  they  sent 
lioine  their  workmen  Irom  Canada,  fearing  they  niiglii 
not  be  able  to  feed  them  at  Quebec. 

Sometimes  the  ships  bringing  out  necessaries,  had 
very  long  passages.  The  consequences  to  Champlain's 
pL'o[)le  were  serious,  for  then,  the  stock  of  provisions, 
intended  for  their  support,  were  partly  used  up  on  the 
way  out.  The  inconvenience  was  the  more  heavily  felt 
lit'cause  the  Indians,  their  allies  and  visitors,  observed 
their  weakened  condition.  The  Iroquois  also  became 
more  bold  and  insolent.  To  add  to  Champlain's  jier- 
plexity,  he  was  very  indifferently  supi)lied  with  ammu- 
nition for  his  guns,  in  case  he  shoukl  be  obliged  to  use 
them  in  defending  the  place.  lie  had  not  so  many  as 
lit'ty  able  bodied  men  under  his  command.  Such  was 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  colony  in  the  year  1G28. 

54.  It  happened  in  that  year,  that  a  ship  with  sup- 
plies for  Quebec — the  last  sent  out  by  the  De  Caens — 
was  intei'cepted  at  sea  l)y  Commod()re  Kirkt.  He  was  a 
French  refugee,  a  Huguenot,  who  sailed  under  the 
English  flag.  With  a  small  squadron  he  came  up  the 
St.  La\vrence,  as  far  as  Tadoussac.  There  he  destroyed 
all  the  property  at  the  trading  station,  and  i)ut  an  end 
to  the  traffic  for  the  season.  He  sent  up  a  letter  to 
ChampUiin,  to  inform  him  about  the  vessel  he  had  in- 
tercepted. Kirkt  also  desired  to  know  if  Champlain 
Would  surrender  his  post  without  resistance;  for,  if  not, 
as  he  was  determined  to  have  it,  he  would  stay  at 
Tadoussac  and  prevent  any  succours  from  reaching 
Quebec.  He  assured  Champlain  of  good  treatment 
for  himself  and  followers,  provided  he  would  yield 
peaceably. 

Champlain  concealed  his  real  condition,  as  well  as  he 
could,  from  Kirkt's  messengers,  and  returned  a  reply  to 
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the  effect  that  he  felt  well  able  to  defend  his  post.  Kirkt 
did  not  see  fit  to  approach  Qiiebet^  that  year,  lie  pre- 
sently set  sail  from  Tadoussac  and  [u-oceeded  down  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

^ii.  In  France,  bei'ore  this  time,  the  new  company 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  one.  Although  the  sea- 
son was  well  advanced,  yet  a  number  of  shii)s  were  sent, 
laden  with  colonists  and  all  kinds  of  supplies  for  Que- 
bec. Tiiere  were  five  vessels  in  all,  commanded  by  M. 
de  Roquemont.  But  as  he  was  sailing  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  he  met  Kirkt,  with  his  squadron,  sailing 
out.  A  short  conflict  took  place,  which  ended  in  the 
capture  of  Roquemont's  ships  by  the  English. 

This  was  a  most  unfortunate  occurrence  for  Cham- 
plain  and  his  people  at  Quebec.  Had  those  supplies 
reached  them  they  would  have  been  rescued  from  ruin. 
But  now,  as  winter  was  approaching,  their  diminished 
stores  afforded  only  a  small  daily  allowance  for  each 
person.  This  was  increased,  for  a  time,  by  what  could 
be  procured  from  hunting  and  fishing,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  friendly  Indians.  It  is  recorded  that  Champlain^s 
people  were  glad  to  scour  the  neighbouring  forest  in 
search  of  roots  and  other  casual  means  of  sustaining 
life.  But  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  they  all  man- 
aged to  survive  the  winter  of  1G28-29.*  That  they  did 
not  die  of  famine  was  owing,  in  part,  to  Champlain's 
example,  and  his  influence  and  good  arrangements. 
While  he  exhorted  all  around  bim  to  bear  then'  condi- 
tion with  patience,  he  limited  himself  to  a  share  of  the 
food  no  greater  than  that  of  the  meanest  person  in  the 
place.  He  also  persuaded  the  Recollets  and  the  Jesuits, 
as  well  as  the  only  two  families  of  colonists  then  in  the 
country,  named  Hebert  and  Couillard,  who  had  raised 
some  crops  on  their  lands,  to  contribute  all  they  had  to 
the  common  stock. 

*  According  to  some  accounts,  M.  de  Roquemont  had  contrived  to 
send  forward  to  Quebec  a  small  party  in  a  cutter,  just  before  he  fell 
in  with  Kirk*  This  was  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  French  ships 
with  succours.  Perhaps  this  little  vessel  carried  up  some  provisions. 
But  we  are  not  distinctly  informed. 
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50.  In  llie  spring  of  1G20,  the  missionaiy  priests  who 
had  gone  to  the  Huron  eountry,  came  down  to  Quebec, 
acL'onii)anied  by  several  Frenelimen.  They  also  depend- 
ed, for  subsistence,  upon  supplies  from  France,  and 
could  not  remain  without  them  longer  in  the  midst  of 
the 


ravages. 


In  tlieir  necessity,  the  French,  at  Quebec,  ol)served 
that  the  Montagnais  and  Algompiins,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  insolent,  and  inclined  to  take  advantage  of 
their  v/eakness.* 

Wlien  July  came,  even  (jhamplain  could  not  hQ\[> 
shewing  signs  of  extreme  anxiety.  Ue  had  now  given 
up  all  liope  of  witnessing  tlie  arrival  of  ships  from 
France. 

But,  about  the  middle  of  that  month,  .'in  event  oc- 
curred which  [)Ut  an  end  to  the  struggle.  Sir  David 
Kirkt  had  returned  with  ids  s((uadron  to  Tadoussac. 
He  sent  on  his  two  brothers,  Louis  and  Thomas,  with 
three  armed  ships,  to  Quehec.  This  time,  Champlain 
made  ]\o  pretence  of  ability  to  defend  his  post.  He 
surrendered  on  July  :30th,  and  thus  lost,  at  one  stroke, 
the  fruits  of  more  than  twenty  years'  arduous  exertion. 

The  conditions  were,  that,  on  yielding  up  the  ])lac(v 
Cham[)lain  with  all  his  peo})le.  and  their  personal  effects, 
should  be  carried  to  Fngland,  and  thence  bo  permitted 
to  pass  over  to  France. 

The  brothers  Kirkt  then  established  themselves  in 
possession  of  Quel)ec.  Cham[)lain  and  his  followers 
were  conveyed  down  to  Tadoussac,  where  they  were 
courteously  received  by  Sir  David  Kirkt,  and  their  pas- 
sage across  the  xVtlantic  provided  for. 

57.  Champlain  was  a  man  of  astonishing  persever- 
ance. He,  and  the  priests,  and  all  the  French,  except  a 
few  who  were  permitted  to  remain  as  settlers,  had  been 
carried  away  captive,  and  the  country  given  up  into  the 

*The  Abenaquia,  a  brave  Indian  nation  whoso  tribes  then  oconpied 
the  country  which  now  forms  the  State  of  Maine,  behaved  very  dif- 
ferently from  th(>  Montairnais  and  Al<i:on(iuins  of  tlic  St.  Lawrence. 
They  sent  friendly  messutres  to  Cliaiiii^Iain  and  offered  to  receive  and 
feed  thirty  of  his  people  during  the  next  v>iut'r. 
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possession  of  the  English.  Yet  he  by  no  means  yielded 
to  despair.  On  tiie  eontrary,  lie  inimcMliately  set  about 
working  out  plans  for  the  reeovery  of  bis  colony. 

Even  before  lie  left  Quebec  his  lirst  steps  in  that 
(lireclion  were  taken;  for,  the  two  or  three  heads  ot 
families  wIk^  were  able  to  nuike  a  liveHhood  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground,  went  to  him  Ibr  his  advice  about 
tliL'irown  course — whether  thev  luid  better  otq  or  remain 
behind.  He  counseled  them  to  renuiin,at  least  on  trial. 
Tliey  could,  he  said,  live  on  their  crops,  and  trade  in 
peltry  with  the  sava^^-es;  but  that,  if  they  should  find 
themselves  not  well  treated  l)y  the  English,  and  if  they 
did  not  like  their  lot,  thev  mit>ht  next  year  return  to 
r  ranee. 

Champlain  ho})ed,  in  fact,  that,  by  next  year,  the 
country  would  he  recovered  by  France. 

When  he  arrived  in  England  lie  went  to  the  aml'as- 
sador  of  France  and  gave,  in  writing,  all  the  particulars 
of  Kirkt's  proceedings.  U.(^  also  urged  the  ambassador 
to  negotiate  the  restoration  of  the  colony. 

Kext,  he  went  to  Paris  and  bronght  his  case  under 
the  particular  notice  of  Richelieu  and  other  persons  of 
intluence.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  advantage  of  liis 
stay  in  the  French  capital  to  ])ublish  information  about 
the  advantages  of  Canada. 

lie  thus  tried  to  con(pier  people's  iiuliffereuce,  and 
their  ignorance  on  those  sid)jects. 

Unless  Champlain  had  thus  exerted  himself,  the  court 
and  })eo])le  of  France  might  then  have  a!)andoned  the 
country  forever. 

Although  he  could  not  point  at  Canada,  as  others  did 
at  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  a  i)lace  for  procuring  gokl,  silver 
and  precious  stones,  he  set  before  their  minds  grand 
ideas  of  another  sort.  He  spoke  to  them  of  the  ot)})or- 
tunity  there  was  of  converting  to  Christianity  whole 
nations  of  barbarians,  and  the  glory  of  founding  a  gr.at 
French  empire  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His 
well  known  piety,  and  his  representations  jd)out  the 
heathen  Indians,  touched  the  feelings  of  the  religious. 
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IIij-'  talents,  liis  past  liistory,  his  amiable  niaiiuers  and 
f<iii«^'le-liearted  disposition,  as  well  as  tlie  real  merits  of 
liis  cause,  procured  for  liini  a  favoural)le  hearing  in  all 
((tuirters. 

Champlain  considered  that  there  was  one  very  strong 
point  in  the  case,  which  could  not  but  prevail  in  leading 
his  countrymen  to  insist  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
country  if  only  they  could  be  made  to  value  its  i)osses- 
sion.  This,  he  urged  strongly,  that,  at  the  time  when 
Sir  David  Kirkt  summoned  Champlain  to  surrender 
Quebec,  in  July  1021),  France  and  England  were  not  at 
war  with  each  other.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
had  actuallv  been  signed  more  than  two  months  before. 
Wliether  Kirkt  knew  of  this  or  not  is  uncertam.  But 
some  have  alleged  that  he  did  know,  and  that  his  motive 
for  taking  the  i)lace  was  to  repay  himself  for  the  great 
expenses  of  his  expedition.  The  very  courteous  language 
he  employed  in  summoning  the  place  gives  a  colour  to 
the  accusation. 

Champlain's  hopes  were  eventually  crowned  with 
success.  Bv  a  treat v  between  the  two  countries,  dated 
March  29th  1632,  the  possession  of  Canada  was  restored 
to  France.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Emery  de 
Caen  was  sent  out  to  re-occupy  Quebec,  where  Louis 
Kirkt  then  had  the  command.  De  Caen  had  suffered 
losses  during  the  late  war,  in  conse((uence  of  which  the 
French  government  granted  to  him  the  privileges  of  the 
peltry  traffic  in  the  8t.  Lawrence  during  one  year. 

58.  Champlain  himself,  with  a  higher  commission 
from  the  king  than  he  had  held  before,  sailed  h'vm 
Dieppe  for  Canada  on  March  23rd,  1G33.  lie  bro  -.ulic 
back  with  him  a  lleetof  armed  ships, carrying  abuM>i  .it 
supplies  of  provisions,  merchandise,  and  munitions  of 
war,  together  with  colonists,  workmen  and  priests,  lo 
the  number  of  two  hundred  persons. 
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CHAPTER  NINTH. 


Thf,  Company  of  Onf,  Hlndred  Associates.  —  Champlain 
Governor  of  Canada. — The  Indians.  —  Religious  Af- 
fairs.  (A.  D.  1629-1633.) 

55).  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  founder  of  the  "So- 
ciety of  One  Hundred  Associates,"  the  new  company 
formed  in  Paris  in  1027,  to  take  the  place  of  that  to 
which  the  De  Caens  belonged.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  intended  number  of  its  members,  and  comprised 
many  of  the  principal  persons  in  France. 

(>0.  The  Company  of  Associates  received  from  the 
king  the  powers  and  privileges  whicii  had  been  pre- 
vionsly  granted  to  the  viceroys  and  chartered  compa- 
nies. It  was  bound  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  for  tlie  religious  care  of  the  colonists,  as 
well  as  the  conversion  of  the  savages.  Four  thousand 
colonists  were  to  be  taken  out  and  settled  on  lands 
before  the  year  1643.  Every  iniiabitant  was  to  be  a 
French  subject,  and  only  one  religious  faith  was  to  be 
tolerated.  The  religious  missions  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  tribes  were  to  be  entrusted  to  only  one 
order  of  priesthood.  The  governor,  or  chief  officer  of 
the  company  in  the  colony,  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
society — also  the  officersof  justice,  subject  to  the  king's 
approval. 

Until  the  stated  number  of  colonists  should  be  taken 
out  the  company  was  to  have  the  control  of  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  colony,  in  addition  to  the  peltry  trade, 
excepting  the  cod  and  whale  fishery.  This  latter  was 
leit  open  to  all  the  king's  subjects. 

The  rights  of  the  company  included  a  jurisdiction 
Dver  all  the  territory  claimed  to  belong  to  France  on 
the  continent  of  North  America. 

61,  In  consequence  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  and  the  events  which  have  been  recorded  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  the  company  of  associates  did 
not  obtain  possession  of  its  territories  until  the  year 
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1032.  Then  Do  Caen,  as  has  bcrn  Rtated,  cHinc  out  to 
Quebec,  in  the  capacity  of  chief  ollicer  or  agent.  A  year 
later,  the  valiant  and  faithful  Cliainplain  was  unani- 
niou!^ly  chosjn  by  the  associates  to  liil  the  chief  otlice. 
In  his  commission  from  the  kinii^,  as  his  Lieuteiiaut- 
(Jeneral  over  New  Fi'anee,  u:reater  powers  w^'re  eonfurn^d 
upon  him.  In  consecpienee,  Champlain's  name  stands 
iirst  on  the  list  of  the  (Governors  of  Canada.  'J'his  is 
fortunate  for  the  history  of  the  colony,  because,  in  its 
early  days,  there  were  few  of  those  who  took  an  active 
part  in  founding  it,  who  were  11  tied  to  set  so  good  an 
example  to  future  governors.  Most  of  those  men  con- 
sidered first  the  gains  to  be  made  out  of  tiie  colony. 
Champlain,  like  his  friend  De  Monts,  was  of  a  disposition 
to  study  Iirst  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  sub- 
stantial welfare  of  the  colonists. 

OJi.  The  French  at  Quebec,  including  those  who  had 
come  out  since  1032  and  the  few  who  had  remained 
during  the  occupation  of  the  place  by  the  English,  were 
delighted  at  Champlain's  return.  The  Indians  also, 
some  from  the  upper  country  who  had  kept  aloof  from 
the  English,  came  to  testify  their  satisfaction. 

Champlain  employer!  all  his  perscmal  influence  with 
the  savages  to  prevent  them  from  continuing  to  trade 
witli  the  English  or  with  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
company  of  associates.  It  seems  that  some  of  these 
latter,  English  and  Huguenot  traders,  lingered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
belov>^. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  bringing  their 
peliry  farther  down,  he  re-established  the  post  at  Three 
Kivcrs.  An  island,  also,  was  selected,  near  the  mouili 
of  the  river  Eichelieu,  and  persons  were  stationed  there 
to  intercept  the  trade. 

Champlain  had  to  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and 
some  time  elapsed,  before  the  old  arrangements  with  the 
Indians  belonging  to  the  upper  country  could  be  estab- 
hshed  a<2:ain. 

G3.  It  had  been  arranged  in  France  that  the  persons 
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to  be  entrusted  with  religious  duties  in  New-France 
should  be  no  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Jesuits.  No  Kecollets,  as  formerly,  were  to  be  employed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Com})any  of  Associates.  Sev- 
eral Jesuit  priests  and  brothers  came  out  with  Cham- 
[)lain  in  1G33.  Others  followed,  so  that  within  two  or 
three  years  there  were  nearly  twenty  ministers  of  reli- 
gion in  the  colony.  Champlain  gave  much  attention  to 
the  plans  for  the  religious  care  both  of  the  colonists  and 
the  Indians.  The  priests  and  brothers  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  of  which  one  was  charged  with  the 
missionary  work,  and  the  other  with  the  care  of  the 
colonists,  and  of  the  French  at  the  principal  trading 
stations. 

Champlain  chose  a  priest  named  Charles  Lalemant 
to  be  his  own  spiritual  adviser. 

A\'hile  absent  from  Quebec,  after  its  capture  by  the 
Enghsii,  he  made  a  vow  to  erect  a  place  of  worship  if 
he  should  be  spared  to  witness  its  restoration.  Soon 
after  his  return,  therefore,  he  had  a  chapel  built,  near 
the  Chateau  St.  Louis,  and  named  "Notre  Dame  de  la 
Recouvrance."  It  was  situated  near  to  the  spot  on 
which  the  English  Cathedral  of  the  city  now  stands, 
and  was  the  earliest  Parish  Church. 


CHAPTER  TENTH. 

Last  Days  of  Champlain. — His  Character.— -The  other 
European  Colonies.  (A.  D.  1635.) 

(>4.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  five  preceding  chapters 
of  tliis  book  have  been  taken  up  with  affairs  in  which 
the  tirst  governor  of  the  colony  was  concerned. 

But  this  the  young  reader  can  have  no  cause  to  regret, 
for  he  will  meet  with  few  characters  in  historv  who 
better  deserve  his  notice  than  Samuel  de  Champlain. 
We  have  now,  however,  nearly  done  with  him.  Up  to 
the  month  of  October  1G35,  he  continued  diligently  to 
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attciul  to  his  various  duties.  Then  lie  was  seized  with 
a  mortal  sickness,  which,  for  ten  weeks,  he  endured 
with  cahnness  and  resignation.  During  that  period  he 
lav  })rostrate  on  his  deatii-bed,  in  the  Chateau  St.  Louis, 
unable  even  to  sign  his  name.  He  was  attended  in  liis 
last  moments  by  his  frienJ  and  spiritual  adviser,  Charles 
Laleniant. 


PORTUAIT  OF  CUAMPLAIN. 

On  Christmas  day,  1G35,  he  breathed  his  last,  and 
his  body  was  buried  close  under  the  lofty  precipice  upon 
which  the  Chateau  stood.  A  stone  vault  was  made  for 
the  reception  of  his  coffin.  Some  time  later,  a  small 
chapel  was  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  remains  of 
the  honoured  founder  of  Quebec  reposed.* 

*  The  place  of  Champlain's  interment  was  found  in  185G.  In  dic:- 
ginir  for  the  water-works  of  the  city,  the  men  employed  came  \ipon 
a  stone  vault,  in  tlie  centre  of  wliich  was  a  coffin,  containing  human 
bones,  in  a  jrood  state  of  preservathm.  It  happened  in  the  year  VWl, 
that  Champlain's  successor,  wishinc:  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  de- 
ceased priest,  caused  his  remains  to  l»e  buricul  near  those  of  the  late 
^'overnor  ;  and,  in  the  short  account  u:iven  of  this  funeral  at  the  time, 
mention  is  made  of  a  ])rivat!'  vault  containing? Champhiin's  body.  No 
other  old  record  is  known  to  exist  of  a  pei'son,  belon<rin<;  to  the  early 
history  of  Canada,  beinji;  buried  in  a  private  vault.  Chami)lain\s  fu- 
neral occurred  hi  January  lOoO,  seven  years  before  that  of  the  priest. 
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65.  It  is  easy  to  make  out  the  chamctcr  of  Cham- 
pluiu  from  what  lias  been  already  said,  lie  was  indus- 
trious, brave,  loyal,  pious.  Although  he  met  with  numy 
obstacles  in  his  career,  he  had  no  enemies.  This  proves, 
even  if  we  did  not  know  it  from  other  sources,  that  he 
was  amiable  in  his  temper  and  conduct. 

He  was  able  to  bear  much  bodily  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship. As  a  proof  of  this,  we  nniy  cite  the  passages  he 
made  across  the  Atlantic  ocean — ui)win'ds  of  a  score, 
during  his  connection  with  Canada,  which  lasted  thirty 
years.  In  those  days,  when  the  shi[ts  were  snudl  and 
uncomfortable  for  passengers,  and  when  fever  and  scurvy 
sometimes  raged  during  long  passages  of  from  two  to 
three  months,  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  America  was  a 
very  dilTerent  affair  from  what  it  is  now. 

Of  Champlain's  wonderful  jicrseverance,  enough  has 
been  said  in  a  preceding  cha[)ter  of  this  book.  His 
habits  were  simple  and  frugal.  Although  usually  of  a 
grave  and  dignified  aspect,  Chami)lain  was  not  wanting 
in  cheerfulness,  and  on  all  proper  occasions  he  could  be 
jocose,  and  even  witty.  He  was  beloved  both  by  his 
French  followers  and  by  the  Indians.  The  chiefs  of 
the  latter  delighted  in  his  company,  and  would  ;^ay  to 
him  "you  have  always  something  ])ieasant  to  tell  us  and 
to  make  us  laugh.''  When  the  Huron  chiefs  heard  of 
his  return  to  Quebec  in  1(533,  some  of  them  came  all  the 
way  from  the  shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay  to  behold  him 
aii'ain,  and  t.o  bid  him  welcome. 

There  were  other  excellent  traits  in  Champlain's  dis- 
position and  character  which  might  be  stated,  it  our 
space  permitted.  Enough  has  been  already  said  of  him 
to  j)!\)ve  his  worth,  and  to  shew  that  his  merits  were 
sucii  as  will  always  entitle  him  to  be  honoural)ly  r.ien- 
tiv)ned  in  history. 

GO.  Champlain  wrote  a  full  narrative  of  his  voyages, 
journeys  and  discoveries,  which  was  published  in  Paris 
in  the  "year  1032. 

(>7.  As  we  go  on  with  the  history  of  Canada,  we  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  know  something  about  the  pro- 
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gress  of  other  colonics  formed  by  Europeans  in  North 
America. 

Before  the  time  of  ChamiDlain'.s  death  the  Dutch  had 
estahhshed  themselves  on  the  l)aiik8of  the  river  Hudson. 
TheDutcli  settlements  afterwards  came  into  t!ie  posses- 
siim  of  the  English. 

The  English  had  also  founded  colonies  in  other  pints, 
now  known  by  the  names  of  Carohna,  Virginia.  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 
Afterwards  the  English  settled  other  portions  of  the 
present  United  States. 

About  the  year  1615,  the  name  New-England  camo 
into  use,  to  express,  in  one  word,  several  of  tlie  English 
colonies  taken  together. 

The  Dutch  and  the  English  began  to  form  tlieir  col- 
onies about  the  same  time  as  the  Erench  did  theirs  in 
Canada  and  Acadia. 

But  the  English  colonized  from  motives  different 
from  those  of  the  French,  and  their  systems  were  also 
different. 

We  cannot  now  go  iiito  the  particulars.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  trade,  agriculture,  ship-building,  and  com- 
merce, and  the  desire  to  live  in  freedom  from  troubles 
in  the  country  of  their  birth,  induced  many  thousands 
to  emigrate  from  England.  When  they  became  colonists, 
they  felt  no  concern  about  the  welfare  or  the  religious 
belief  of  the  savages. 

The  French  came  out  to  Canada  in  much  smaller 
numbers,  and  depended  more,  for  support,  upon  sup- 
plies from  France.  They  also  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  pains,  as  well  as  expense,  to  religious 
objects,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  Of  tlie 
three  principal  European  nations  that  formed  perma- 
nent colonies  in  America,  it  has  been  said,  that  *'  the 
Spanish  came  to  hunt  for  gold  and  precious  stones,  the 
English  to  have  freedom  and  to  grow  rich  by  trade  and 
commerce,  the  French  to  promote  religion." 
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CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 
Divisions  of  the  History  of  Canada. — The  Several  Epochs 

FROM   1534  TO  1763. 

(58.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  the  present  chapter 
is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
best  to  divide  the  whole  subject.  The  dates  of  the 
principal  facts  must  be  attended  to,  as  they  form  the 
links  in  the  chain  of  events  to  be  remembered. 

00.  In  this  book,  the  whole  course  of  the  history  is 
divided  into  four  parts. 

The  first  part  embraces  the  time  from  the  discovery 
of  the  country  in  1534  to  the  year  1763 — a  period  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years. 

Of  the  other  three  parts  we  need  not,  at  present,  say 
anything,  except  to  mention  that  they  extend,  respec- 
tively, from  1763  to  1791,  1701  to  1841,  and  from  1841 
to  1807.  The  regular  history  of  the  colony,  strictly 
speaking,  does  not  begin  until  the  time  when  New- 
France  was  'actually  placed  under  the  control  of  Eiche- 
lieu's  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates.  It  was 
then,  in  the  year  1033,  that  Champlain  became  its  first 
governor.  Previously,  his  true  position  was  only  that 
of  principal  agent  of  the  several  trading  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  fur  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  their 
own  benefit,  rather  than  colonizing  the  country.  Nor 
was  any  permanent  state  of  things,  in  the  way  of  set- 
tlement and  regular  government,  arrived  at  until  that 
year. 

TO.  In  the  continuation  of  Part  I,  we  shall  have,  in 
the  lirst  place,  the  narrative  of  the  early  struggles  of 
the  colony,  while  it  remained  under  the  control  of  the 
company  of  Associates,  up  to  the  year  1663.  This  period, 
counting  from  the  time  of  Champlain's  death  in  103'), 
includes  twenty-eight  years.  It  was,  of  course,  a  period 
of  suffering  to  the  colonists,  since  hardships  were  un- 
avoidable in  a  new  country  covered  by  forests,  occupied 
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by  savages,  and  having  a  riuli'  climate.  But,  we  shall 
see  tliat  the  trials  of  the  early  settlers  were  immenselv 
increased,  owing  to  the  Company's  neglect,  by  the  ])au- 
city  of  their  numbers,  and  the  absence  of  means  of  de- 
fending themselves  r.nd  their  property,  from  a  nation 
of  savage  adversaries,  than  wlujm  none  more  ferocious 
over  existed  in  the  world. 

Then,  in  1003,  when  the  causes  alluded  to  had  brought 
the  colony  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  we  shall  see  that 
it  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Associates,  to  become  a 
Royal  Government.  When  this  was  the  ease,  t  he  count  ry 
was  ruled  by  a  Supreme  Council,  consisting  chieflvof  a 
(Jovernor,  a  Royal  Intendant,  and  a  Bishop,  until  the 
year  1703,  when  another  great  change  took  j)lace.  Thus 
we  have  included  in  Part  I,  the  period  of  discovery  and 
early  settlement  up  to  1033,  that  of  the  Com])any  of 
Associates  extending  to  the  year  1003,  and,  lastly,  that 
of  the  Royal  Government,  which  lasted  one  hundred 
yciirs,  until  1703. 

71.  In  relating  the  events  of  the  second  of  the  above 
three  periods,  to  1003,  it  is  best  to  treat  of  them  under 
three  separate  heads,  namely,  the  progress  made  in  set- 
tling the  country,  the  Indian  warfare,  and  the  religious 
and  civil  affairs  of  the  colony. 

73.  It  only  remains  to  be  stated  in  this  chapter,  that 
the  following  persons  held  office  as  governors  undei*  the 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates — namely,  Samuel 
<le  Champlain  from  1033  to  1035;  M.  de  Montmaguv,* 
from  1030  to  1648;  M.  d'Ailleboust,  from  10-18  to  Hiol : 
M.  Jean  de  Lauson,  from  1051  to  1050;  M.  Charles  de 
Ijauson,  from  1656  to  1057;  M.  d'Argenson,  from  !<ir).s 
to  1001;  M.  d'Avaugour,  from  1001  to  1003. 

*  During  the  interval  between  Champlain's  death  and  the  arrival 
of  Ills  successor,  there  was  a  temporaiy  Governor,  M.  Bras-de-fer  de 
i'liiisteaufort.  Also  between  the  departure  of  the  second  de  Lauson 
;in(l  tlie  arrival  of  his  successor  d'Argenson,  M.  d'Ailleboust  acted  at- 
temporary  Governor  from  1057  to  lobb. 
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CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 

Government  of  the  Company  of  Associates.— The  Progress 
OF  Settlement  up  to  1663. 

73.  The  Company  of  Associates  was  1k;uiu1  hy  its 
charter,  as  has  already  been  stated,  to  carry  out  four 
thousand  colonists  before  the  year  J 04-'}.  Instead  of 
doing  that,  it  did  not  transport  so  many  as  one  thousand, 
from  first  to  last,  during  its  whole  existence,  for  we  learn 
from  autlientic  sources,  that  tliere  v.ore  only  about 
eight  hundred  souls  in  th.e  colony,  in  IG-IS.  in  1GG2, 
fourteen  years  later,  the  number  wd'j,  less  than  two 
tliousand.  But  not  nearly  all  these  were  brought  by 
the  Associates. 

74:.  When  Cham  plain  died,  in  Ifwo,  (he  en'ire  colony 
consisted  of  about  two  hundred  and  iifty  persons.  The 
historian  Charlevoix  says  that  Canada  tlRai  comprised, 
a  fort  at  Quebec,  surrounded  ])y  a  few  miserable  houses 
and  l)arracks,  two  or  three  huts  on  the  island  of  Mon- 
treal, the  stime  at  Tadoussac  and  at  a  fVw  other  places  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  used  for  the  fishing  and  peltry  trade, 
together  with  the  beginnings  of  a  station  at  Three  Rivers. 
In  tive  years  more,  scarcely  one  hundred  were  ndded  to 
the  population.  Soon  afterwards,  in  1G4'2,  Richelieu,  the 
founder  of  the  Company,  died.  From  that  time  it  did 
little  or  nothing  towards  augmenting  the  colony.  It 
merely  sent  out  annually  a  few  vessels,  with  merchan- 
dise, to  carry  on  the  peltry  traffic. 

Thus  the  country  was  not  much  indebted  to  tlie  Com- 
))any  of  xVssoeiates  for  supplying  it  with  inhabitants. 

75.  The  neglect  of  the  Company  in  this  respect  was, 
in  part,  compensated  from  other  sources. 

Every  year  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada  used  to 
send  reports  to  the  Superiors  of  their  order  in  France. 
These  reports,  known  by  the  title  of  "The  Relations 
of  the  Jesuits,"  sometimes  contained  information  about 
the  advantages  of  the  country  for  settling  in.  The  As- 
sociates allowed  them  to  be  printed  ar.d  published  iii 
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Paris,  Jiiul  in  tlie  country  ]);!nshes.  Tlie  consequence 
was  that  Jiftood  many  people  in  different  parrs  ol' France 
were  led  to  eniigraie.  IVrsons  of  good  family  and  for- 
tune embarked  for  Canada,  from  timc^  to  time,  l)ringing 
out  witii  tlu'm,  ai'tisans,  lal)ourers,  and  dependentt?,  to 
whom  they  en<j;;!ged  to  assi^ii  lands  on  easy  terms.  To 
such  })erson-  the  (,'om])any  of  Associates  conceded  tractrS 
of  land  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  which  the  name  of 
Self/ /ten rie,s  was  given. 

7(>.  Moreover,  minor  coin})anie8  were  formed  chietly 
by  ])ious  and  wealthy  i)eople  —  for  the  ])urposc  of  fmnd- 
ing  settlements.  In  1041  and  1G4^,  a  society,  called 
*'The  Company  of  Montreal''  sent  out  u})vvards  ot  litty 
able  bodied  men,  e(pially  well  fitted  to  cultivate  the 
ground  and  to  use  warlike  weapons.  Their  leader  was  a 
noble  gentleman  named  Maisonneuve.  By  him  and  his 
oom})anions  the  Island  of  Montreal  was  settled,  and  the 
city,  called  at  tirst  Ville  Marie,  was  founded  on  May 
18th,  104'^.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  this  society 
brought  out  more  than  two  hundred  colonists,  including 
women  and  children. 

77.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Ville  Marie,  or 
soon  after,  there  were  already  about  twenty  seigneuries. 
The  most  of  these  had  been  granted  to  different  persons 
near  Quebec.  But  there  were  others  in  the  vicinity  of 
Three  Rivers,  and  of  the  newly  settled  Island  of  Montreal 

Before  this  period,  several  religious  establishments  had 
been  founded  at  or  near  Quebec.  In  1637,  one,  named 
"  St.  Joseph  de  Sillery,  after  its  founder,  was  begun  at  a 
spot  about  four  miles  above  the  city.  In  1639,  the 
"Ursuline  Convent,"  and  "Hotel  Dieu  Hospital"  of 
Quebec,  were  established.  For  the  work  connected  with 
the  religious  establishments,  as  well  as  for  clearing  land 
on  the  seigneuries,  and  building  houses  for  the  seigneurs, 
there  was  need  of  artisans,  labourers,  and  cultivators. 
These  were  brought  out  from  time  to  time  by  those  who 
required  their  services.  To  shew  how  considerably  the 
religious  orders  contributed  to  the  increa.se  of  the  col- 
ony, it  iis  only  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Suipicians, 
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who  liad  acquired  the  island  of  Montreal  in  1644,  after- 
wards imported  no  less  than  live  hundred  iidiabitants 
within  the  space  of  five  years. 

78.  Some  time  between  1G50  and  1600,  a  peeuli^ir 
mod(!  of  supplying  the  colony  with  work  })eople  was 
introduced.  It  was  a  system  which  continued  in  use 
for  a  long  time. 

Every  ship's  captain  bound  for  America,  was  required 
to  carry  out  a  certain  number  of  young  men,  called  "en- 
gages," who  were  obliged  to  work  for  employers  in  the 
colony  during  tiiree  years,  at  fixed  wages,  with  food  and 
lodging.  The  captains  })arted  with  the  young  men  to 
those  requiring  them,  receiving  a  certain  sum  of  money 
in  each  case  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  passage  from 
France.  On  the  expiration  of  the  three  years'  service, 
the  engages  were  free  to  become  settlers  on  the  land  or 
to  engage  in  other  occupations. 

79.  To  furnish  wives  for  the  colonists,  young  women 
of  good  character  were  brought  out  under  the  auspices 
of  religious  persons  of  their  own  sex.  They  were  at 
first  selected  from  among  ori)han  girls,  brought  np  at 
the  general  hospital  in  Paris  at  the  cost  of  the  king,  and 
thence  called  "the  king's  daughters."  Afterwards,  in 
order  to  procure  persons  of  strong  constitutions,  and 
better  fitted  to  perform  the  various  kinds  of  work  likely 
to  be  required  in  the  colonies,  the  selection  of  the  female 
emigrants,  of  this  class,  was  made  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  parishes. 

80.  By  the  various  means  which  have  been  mention- 
ed, the  colony  became  gradually  more  and  more  settled, 
in  spite  of  the  neglect  of  the  Company  of  Associates 
and  other  serious  hindrances  related  in  the  ensuing 
chaj^ter.  Before  the  year  1663,  when  the  company  was 
supju-essed,  the  population  numbered  from  2000  to 
2500  souls.* 

After  this  date,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  was 
much  more  rapid. 

*  Registers  of  births,  marriap:es,  and  deaths  began  to  be  kept  at 
Quebec  in  May  HVll,  Up  to  1040,  the  number  of  marriages  was  2'i. 
Between  1040  and  1  •03,  tlie  number  was  180. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

Government  of  the  Company  of  Associates. — Indian 

Hostilities. 

81.  'riie  enmity  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  towards  the 
i  reucli  colonists  and  tlieir  Indian  allies  afflicted  the 
colonies  like  a  scourge  during  all  the  earlier  times  of  its 
history.  Having  their  head-(|uarters  situated  to  the 
south  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  the  Five  Nations  occu])ied 
live  distinct  bourgades,  they  were  easily  able  to  beset 
all  the  water  communications  of  Canada.  The  Eastern- 
most of  the  five  nations,  the  Agniers  or  Mohawks,  fre- 
quented the  region  of  the  Lake  Champlain  and  the  rivc'r 
Richelieu.  By  these  routes  they  came  when  they  [)leased 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  infested  the  French  settle- 
ments. Westward  of  the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  Onon- 
dagas,  Cayugas  and  Senecas,  could,  with  equal  ease,  lind 
their  way  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  so  cross  to  its  North- 
ern  shores,  or  descend  into  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  time  of  their  greatest  strength  these  tribes 
could  muster  upwards  of  2500  warriors.  The  war  parties 
which  annually  assailed  Canada,  seem  to  have  been 
generally  composed  of  members  belonging  to  several  or 
all  of  the  tribes ;  but  the  whole  of  the  tribes  seldom 
acted  entirely  in  concert  in  their  dealings  with  the 
French. 

82.  In  1627,  Champlain  so  far  conciliated  the  Iro- 
quois that  they,  for  the  time,  forgave  his  interference 
between  them  and  their  enemies,  the  Ilurons  and  Al- 
gonquins,  and  a  sort  of  doubtful  peace  was  settled.  But, 
as  the  Iroquois  were  a  very  restless  and  ambitious  race, 
they  never  remained  long  at  peace  with  any  other  tribes 
whose  hunting  grounds  bordered  on  theirs.  In  fact, 
they  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  other  Indians 
on  all  sides  of  them.  The  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  also, 
hated  them,  and  nothing  that  the  Fi'ench  could  do 
served  to  keep  these  and  the  Iro([uois  friends. 

After  Champlain's  return  to  the  country,  in  1G33,  and 
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throujL^liout  tlic  whole  period  of  tlie  governorship  of  his 
successor,  Montmagny,  there  was  scarcely  any  cessation 
of  Indian  hostilities.  Sometimes,  in  isolated  encounters, 
the  Hurons  and  Alsfonquins  were  victorious.  But,  gen- 
erally, the  Irocjuois  prevailed.  Wherever  tlie  Canadian 
Indians  were  to  he  found  their  implacahle  enemies 
came  upon  them  and  dealt  out  death  and  destruction. 
The  French  proved  powerless  to  protect  their  allies, 
and  could  scarcely  beat  off  the  attacks  made  upon  their 
own  (juarters.*  h\  1640,  the  Iroquois  came  in  sucli 
numbers  that  the  safety  of  the  colony  was,  for  a  time, 
despaired  of.  In  1643  and  1644,  the  settlers  on  the 
island  of  Montreal  were  subjected  to  constant  attacks. 
They  could  hardly  cultivate  the  ground  without  the 
Irofjuois  appearing,  and  cutting  olf  those  who  did  not 
instantly  retire  within  the  enclosures.  On  the  30th 
of  March  in  the  year  last  named,  Maisonneuve  had  a 
pitched  battle  with  them  on  the  spot  now  called  the 
rlace  d 'Amies.  Although  he  defeated  them  and  put 
them  to  liight,  yet,  with  his  small  numbers,  he  was  too 
prudent  to  pursue  them.     M.  d'Ailleboust,  afterwards 

fovernor,  had  arrived  in  the  island  with  recruits  from 
'ranee  and  rendered  much  valuable  aid  to  Maisonneuve. 
In  1645  a  truce,  which,  however,  endured  only  a  short 
time,  was  entered  into  between  the  French  and  the  Iro- 
quois, at  Three  Rivers. 

83.  In  1646,  and  several  years  following,  warfare 
between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Indians  of  Canada  was 
waged  with  extreme  ferocity.   Many  of  the  French  were 

*  The  Indians,  on  both  sides,  now  used  fire-arms. 

Often,  the  ski's  and  furs  ])roug:ht  down  by  the  llurons,  were  inter- 
cepted by  i)rowiing  parties  of  Iroquois,  and,  instead  of  reaching*  the 
French  stations  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  found  their  way  to  the  Dutch 
on  the  Hudson.  The  Iroquois  were  so  hold  now,  and  the  French  so 
weak,  that  when  proposals  for  peace  were  made  to  them,  the  peo[)le 
of  the  live  nations  insisted  that  the  French  should  forsake  their  allies, 
the  Hurons  and  Algonquins. 

Onct;  while  a  parley  wa.>^  going  on  at  Three  Rivers  between  the  Iro- 
quois and  the  French,  some  Huron  canoes  with  skins  from  the  upper 
St.  Lawrence  came  in  siglit.  Immediately,  ihe  barbarians  broke  up 
the  conference,  leaped  into  their  canoes  and  pounced  upon  the 
Hurons  to  attack  aud  rob  them  within  view  of  their  French  friends. 
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slain  and  very  pjreat  alarm  and  distress  prevailed  in  the 
colon  V. 

Amongst  those  who  were  killed,  were  several  }>riests 
and  a  nuiiiher  of  Missionaries  enfra^xed  in  converting  the 
Indians.  The  Moiiawks  massacred  the  Jesuit  father, 
Jogucs,  in  the  year  last  named.  In  1G48  and  1^4!!, 
Daniel,  Brel)U'uf  and  Gahriel  Lalemant,  were  put  lo 
death,  while  serving  at  their  Missionary  Stations  amon.i; 
the  Hurons. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  end  of  these  devoted 
men  were  of  a  very  touching  nature.  A  brief  account 
of  tiiem  will  serve  to  shew  both  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  missionaries  of  those  days,  and  the  fiendish 
disposition  of  their  Iroquois  tormentors. 

Daniel  was  in  one  of  the  Huron  bourgades  in  July 
1648,  calHng  the  i)eople  to  take  i)art  in  religious  exer- 
cises. Most  of  the  warriors  were  absent.  A  strong 
force  of  Iro(|Uois  came  upon  the  place.  Most  of  the 
people  retired  for  refuge  into  the  rudely  constructed 
chapel,  the  few  defenders  being  at  the  palisades.  The 
Iroquois  soon  broke  through  these  and  fell  upon  the 
Chapel.  Daniel  said  to  the  terrified  Ilurons  around  him 
"  fly,  brethren !  as  for  me,  here  I  must  stay,  and  here  I 
will  die."  Urging  them  to  flee  by  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing, he  himself  passed  through  the  main  door,  which  he 
closed  behind  him,  and  suddenly  confronted  the  assail- 
ants. The  truculent  Iroquois  hesitated  for  a  moment 
at  the  sight  of  Daniel  in  his  missionary  robes,  thus  fear- 
lessly advancing.  But  soon  a  shower  of  arrows  and 
mustet  balls  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  he  fell  dead 
uttering  the  name  of  Christ.  The  Iroquois  set  the 
chapel  on  fire  and  flung  the  body  of  Daniel  into  the 
flames. 

Breboeiif  and  Lalemant  experienced  a  more  dreadful 
fate.  They  were  serving  at  a  missionary  station,  named 
by  the  French  St.  Ignatius,  among  the  Hurons.  On  the 
morning  of  March  IGth,  1649,  the  place  was  assaulted 
by  about  one  thousand  Iroquois.  The  Huron  warriors, 
sending  away  the  women  and  children  to  the  nearest 
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))onrg}ide,  called  St.  Louis,  defended  the  palisades.  Tliey 
desired  the  two  niissioiiaries  to  save  Lheiiiselvcs,  as  war 
was  not  their  business.  Hrebieuf  told  them  in  reply, 
that, at  sueli  a  rime,  somethiiif^  more  than  lire  and  steel 
was  wanted,  which  he  and  his  companion  alone  could 
administer. 

'JMie  palisades  were  soon  forced.  Brebfruf  and  Lale- 
niant  rcmainiiii^  behind  to  console  the  wounded  and 
dyiiiii".  the  survivin<i'  Ilui'ons  tried  to  save  themselves  l^y 
friLfhl.  while  the  Irocpiois  seized  the  Missionaries  and 
dra<;f^<Ml  them  alon(>*  into  the  town.  Accordino;  to  custom, 
their  savage  ca})tors  com})elk'd  them  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let, drawing  themselves  u^)  in  two  rows,  and  dealing  out 
blows  upon  the  missionaries  as  they  i)assed  between. 

Brelxeufand  Lalemant  were  then  i)laced  not  far  from 
each  other  fastened  to  posts.  The  torture  of  the  Huron 
captives  was  going  on  around  them. 

Brelneuf  with  a  fearless  asi)ect  consoled  the  sufferers, 
addressing  them  in  their  own  language,  and  declaring 
(jfod's  judgments  against  unbelievers.  While  some  cut 
otf  the  hands  of  lirebo'uf,  and  pieces  of  ilesh  from  his 
arms,  others  applied  heated  iron  to  the  body  of  Lale- 
mant. Presently,  red  hot  hatchets  were  connected  and 
hung  round  then*  necks  like  collars.  Regardless  of  the 
pain  BreboBuf  continued  to  speak  to  his  converts  and  to 
warn  his  persecutors.  This  so  incensed  these  cruel 
wretches  that  they  cut  otf  his  lips  and  thrust  a  burning 
brand  into  his  mouth.  Lalemant  tried  to  approach  his 
fellow  martyr,  but  was  ruthlessly  prevented.  When  his 
tormentors  had  at  length  tried  every  species  of  device 
without  succeeding  in  causing  Brekcuf  to  manifest  the 
li'ast  outward  sign  of  suifering,  they  tore  off  his  scalp 
jmd  poured  hot  water  over  his  head,  in  mockery  of  the 
rite  of  baptism.  They  caFied  him,  at  the  same  time, 
by  his  Huron  name,  saying  '^Eclionl  you  say  that 
})eople's  reward  will  be  greater  in  heaven,  the  more 
they  suffer  here;  thank  lis  then  for  what  w^e  make  you 
now  endure!" 

The  narrative,  from  which  the  foregoing  pai-ticulars  are 
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taken,  ends  tliiis :  "Tlie  eve  of  tlie  niartvr  was  now  dim, 
and  tlic  torturers,  from  first  to  lust  unahle  to  wrin<j: 
from  liim  one  A^\\  of  pain,  were  eager  to  close  tlie  scene. 
IJackin<^-  otT  iiis  feel,  they  clove  open  liis  chest,  tore  out 
his  noble  heart,  and  devoured  it  I "  * 

Lalemant's  torments  were  prolon<rod  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  a  savage,  by  a  sudden  blow  with  his 
tomahawk,  put  an  end  to  liis  sutl'erings. 

84.  After  the  last  great  attack  upon  the  Huron  na- 
tion, in  1041),  the  Hurons  were  utterly  broken  u})  and 
dispersed.  Some  tlrd  to  join  tribes  of  savages  north- 
wai'ds  and  west  wards,  others  went  into  caj)tivity  amongst 
their  contpierors.  The  relics  of  the  nation  dispersed 
themselves  among  the  other  Canadian  Indians,  or  came 
in  considerable  bodies  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  dwell 
under  French  protection  near  (Quebec. 

85.  The  con([uest  of  the  Hurons  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  Inxpiois  incursions  into  Canada,  but  rather  in- 
creased them.  At  Ville-Marie  and  Three  Rivers,  they 
continued  to  persecute  the  French  with  tlunr  attacks. 
Tiic  year  105'^  was  one  of  carnage  and  great  distress, 
and,  although  the  French  usually  succeeded  in  beating 
ofl'  their  enemies  from  the  trading  stations,  yet  they 
always  lost  some  of  their  own  people  Avhile  the  numbers 
of  their  assailants  seemed  continually  to  increase.  In 
1(355,  the  Iroquois  came  to  attack  the  Hurons  who  were 
under  French  i)rotection  near  Quebec.  Many  Hurons 
had,  hy  this  time,  been  established  near  the  end  of  the 
Island  of  Orleans,  within  sight  of  the  city.  Here  num- 
bers of  these  nnhapi)y  i-efugees  were  killed  or  carried  otf 
in  sight  of  their  protectors. 

Such  attacks  were  several  times  repeated,  nntil  the 
few  survivors  were  brought  over  and  established  close 
to  the  city. 


*  Some  of  Breboeuf's  remains  were  afterwards  brought  to  Quebec, 
inohiding  his  head.  His  relatives  in  France,  who  belonged  to  a  noble 
family,  sent  out  a  liollow  silver  bust,  which,  with  Breboeuf's  skull 
enclosed  and  placed  under  a  glass  covering,  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
II'itel-Dieu  Hospital,  Quebec. 
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80.  It  mnsfc  not  be  supposed  that  the  colonists  made 
no  efforts  t  >  procure  assistance  against  the  Iroquois 
from  France.  Sucli  endeiivouis  were  repeatedly  made, 
tlirough  applications  to  the  Court,  accompanied  by  com- 
plaints against  the  Associates.  Hut  France  was  too 
much  occu})ied  with  her  own  troubles  at  home  to  give 
heed  to  her  distant  chihlren. 

Maisonneuve,  iiowcwr,  as  well  as  d'Ailleboust,  made 
visits  to  i*' ranee  and  succeeded  in  raisimr  some  recruits 
for  the  colon  y,  on  each  occasion.  These  merelv  served 
to  ward  oif  utter  destruction. 

Tile  successive  governors.  Montmagny,  d'Ailleboust, 
de  Lauzoii  and  Argenson,  proved  altogether  jiowerless, 
with  tlie  small  forces  at  their  command,  to  put  down 
those  relentless  enemies  of  the  colony. 

ST.  At  leiu;ili,  towards  KIGO,  the  atfairs  of  the  coun- 
try seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  Irorpiois 
were  more  })ressing  than  ever,  and  caused  it  to  be  inti- 
mated that  they  intended  to  destroy,  or  drive  awny,  all 
the  French.  In  pursuance  of  tiiis  object  a  large  body 
— said  to  number  about  twelve  hundred — made  prepa- 
rations for  assailing  Ville-Marie  lirst,  then  Three  Kivers, 
and,  finally,  Quebec. 

At  all  these  places  the  French  were  thrown  into  a 
great  state  of  alarm,  but  made  every  possible  arrange- 
ment for  repelling  them.  Such  was  the  stale  of  feeling 
everywhere,  that  nearly  all  considered  the  case  of  the 
colony  hopeless. 

88.  At  this  juncture,  a  remarkable  act  of  heroism 
gave  another  turn  to  affairs. 

A  band  of  forty-four  Huron  refugees,  passed  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  Quebec  to  Three  Rivers,  and  thence 
to  Ville-Marie,  with  the  intention  of  revisiting  their 
ancient  hunting  grounds.  They  also  meant  to  do  any 
injury  they  could  to  small  war  parties  of  Innpiois  whom 
they  might  fall  in  with.  At  Ville-Marie,  a  French  Caj)- 
tain,  named  Dollard,  joined  them  with  seventeen  fol- 
lowers. The  whole  then  went  on  togetiier  and  began 
to  ascend  the  Ottawa.    Near  some  rapids,  Dollard  and 
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his  party  l/ccanie  uwure  that  the  Iroquois  were  at  haiuV 
and  tlirew  tliemselves  into  a  species  of  fort,  on  the  river- 
haniv,  lorniod  of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  uves. 
Their  vigilant  adversaries  soon  found  them  out,  and 
proc  -edod  to  attack  them,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven 
hundred. 

Instead  of  niakin;;-  an  easy  prey  of  DoHard  and  liis 
small  band  of  FrenL'iimen  and  llurons,*  the  Irofpiois 
found  themselves  repulsed  a  great  number  of  times. 
For  eight  days  they  continued  their  assaults  with  the 
greatest  ferocity,  losing  many  of  their  peo})le. 

At  length  they  effected  an  entrance  into  the  well-de- 
fended post.  But  the  survivors  would  not  submit,  pre- 
ferring to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

In  the  end  Dollard  and  all  his  bund,  excepting  one  or 
two  Ilurons,  who  escaped,  perished,  after  slaughtering 
a  great  nuinber  of  Iroquois. 

The  gallant  resistance  made  by  Dollard  and  a  mere 
handful  of  French  and  Ilurons  against  more  than  twenty 
times  their  number  of  warriors,  made  such  an  impres- 
si(m  on  the  minds  of  the  Iroquois,  that  they  gave  up 
their  designs  against  the  colony  and  moved  off  to  their 
own  settlements  with  all  their  force. 

The  colony,  in  fact,  was  saved.  Information  of  Dol- 
lard's  exploit  was  brought  to  Ville-Marie  and  Quebec  by 
the  escaped  Hurons  and  excited  the  greatest  joy  and 
thankfulness.  Of  course  the  loss  of  the  band  of  brave 
men  was  also  deplored. 

89.  Some  advantage  was  taken  by  the  Governor, 
then  M.  d'Arojenson — of  the  result  of  the  last  vear's 
incursion,  by  sending  a  Jesuit  missionary,  named  he 
Moyne,  to  prepare  the  way  for  peace  with  the  live  na- 
tions. The  weakness,  however,  of  the  French,  was  too 
well  known  to  those  barbarians.  They  continued  to 
send  forward  their  war  parties  as  they  pleased.     The 
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*  Accord>r.g  to  some  accounts  most  of  ttie  Ilurons  who  had  accom- 
panied Dollard  from  Ville-Marie,  had  by  this  time  left  him.  Conse- 
quently the  whole  hand  consisted  of  but  eighteen  Frenchmen  and 
ten  or  a  dozen  Ilurons. 
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slaughter  of  French  and  Indians  went  on  as  before  so 
that,  it  is  recorded,  in  the  year  IGGl,  "nothing  was  to 
be  seen,  between  Tadoussac  and  Montreal,  but  traces  of 
liavoc  and  bloodshed."  D'Argenson's  health  broke  down 
in  vain  endeavours  to  protect  the  colony. 

In  the  meantime,  the  arrival  of  a  new  Governor,  M. 
d'Avaugour,  followed  by  that  of  four  hundred  soldiers, 
caused  some  joy  and  the  revival  of  the  hopes  of  the 
inhabitants.*  But  the  best  they  could  do  was  merely 
to  hold  their  own;  besides,  dissensions  had  arisen  among 
the  chief  officials,  and,  to  add  to  the  general  distress, 
the  country  was  ravaged  by  a  disease  which  carried  olf 
French  and  Indians  alike.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
towards  the  close  of  1662. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 

Government  of   the   Company  of  Associates. — Civil  and 
Religious  Affairs  up  to  the  Year  1663. 

00.  The  affairs  of  the  colony,  during  the  time  of  the 
Company  of  Associates,  were  presided  over  by  the  sev- 
eral Governors  whose  names  have  already  been  given  at 

*  The  French  colonists  were  obliged  to  have  their  fire-arms  near 
while  engaged  upon  any  work,  such  as  sowing  seed,  felling  trees,  and 
gathering  their  crops.  Sometimes  aie  skulking  Iroquois  would  Ji( 
in  wait  for  days  together  watching  for  stragglers,  and  for  opportu- 
nities of  shooting  down  and  scalping  Frenchmen.  This  was  partic- 
ularly the  case  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  where  the  French  had  a 
number  of  small  wooden  forts  or  redoubts  for  the  colonists  to  retire 
into  in  cases  of  sudden  attack.    If  the  French  were  careless  and  went 
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the  close  of  our  eleventh  chapter.  The  Company  itself 
had  the  right  of  appointing  the  Governors.  But  for 
some  reason  it  requested  that  they  should  be  named  by 
the  King.  Their  commissions  were  usually  made  out 
for  three  years  and  then  renewed  for  a  like  interval,  or 
successors  named. 

The  Governors,  in  addition  to  being  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  the  Company's  interests  within  the  colony, 
were  commissioned  as  the  King's  Lieutenants  and  rep- 
resentatives. They  commanded  the  few  troop?  that 
were  then  allowed  to  go  out,  and  were  required  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  all  foes. 
They  also  administered  justice,  in  regard  to  which 
they  had  one  or  two  principal  otiicials  acting  under 
them. 

When  the  station  at  Three  Rivers  was  established  in 
Champlain's  time,  a  Commandant  or  local  Governor 
was  appointed  to  command  there ;  also  at  the  island  of 
Montreal,  after  the  year  lG-i2.  One  or  other  of  these 
Commandants  usually  became  tem})orary  chief  of  the 
colony  in  tiie  interval  between  the  death  or  removal  of 
a  Governor  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor. 

Both  the  Indians  and  the  French  were  taught  to  re- 
gard the  Governor  as  representing  the  king's  person  and 
empowered  to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  'i'he  Indians 
styled  Montmagny  the  ^*  Ononthio."  To  the  King  of 
France  they  applied  the  name  "Great  Ononthio." 

91.  The  inimediatc  successors  of  Champlain,  to  1G03, 
were  for  the  most  part  men  of  talent  and  courage,  and 
remarkable  for  their  piety. 

Montmagny,  in  the  large  way  of  speaking  not  uncom- 
mon in  those  days,  was  described  as  a  man  "  who  left 
behind  him  an  eternal  memory  of  his  prudence  and  sa- 

any  distance  from  their  enclosures  they  were  almost  sure  to  be  firod 
upon.  On  October  25th,  1601,  a  priest  named  Vignal,  went  with  a 
small  party  of  Frenchmen  to  examine  some  works  constructed  for 
the  Sulpicians  on  the  island.  A  body  of  Iroquois  like  enriip:ed  wolvr^s 
threw  themselves  upon  them,  killed  several  and  severely  wounded 
and  captured  Vignal  whom  they  dragged  off  and  treated  in  the  most 
brutal  manner  until  he  died. 
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gacity."  He,  us  well  as  d' Ailleboust,  *  the  de  Lausons, 
and  d'Argenson,  are  all  spoken  of,  in  terms  of  high 
commendation,  by  members  of  the  early  religious  houses, 
whose  writings  liave  been  preserved.  After  d'Argenson, 
there  came,  as  Governors,  d'Avaugour  and  dt-  M6sy, 
Avhom  the  same  writers  mention  less  favourably,  on  ac- 
count of  differences  they  had  with  the  ecclesiastics.  We 
are  told  by  them  that  d'Ailleboust,  and  the  two  de  Lau- 
sons,  were  "  worthy  successors  of  Champlain  for  their 
interest  in  religion  and  concern  for  the  country."  Of 
d'Argenson  it  was  written  "he  was  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  one  who  always  proved  himself  a  model  of 
the  rarest  virtue." 

But  notwithstanding  their  abilities  and  virtues,  these 
early  Governors  had  so  little  real  power  to  advance  the 
country's  interests  and  such  a  feaiful  contest  to  wage 
with  the  Iroquois,  that  the  most  useful  result  accom- 
plished by  them  was  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
colony.  We  recall  their  memory  now,  chiefly  as  of  men 
who  belonged  to  "  the  heroic  age  of  Canada."! 

92.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  religious  affairs. 
Without  attending  to  these  it  is  impossible  for  the 
learner  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
Canadian  history.  We  have  seen  that  the  earliest  reli- 
gious wants  of  the  colonists  and  the  duties  amongst  the 
Indians  were  supplied  by  members  of  the  Franciscan 
order  called  Recollets.  Then  a  few  Jesuits  came  out  in 
1G25. 

After  the  ruin  of  the  colony  in  1629,  and  the  restora- 
tion in  1633,  the  Jesuits,  without  the  Recollets,  J;  per- 
formed the  religious  duties.  Up  to  the  year  1659,  there 
was  no  bishop  in  Canada. 

93.  In  1635),  the  two  earliest  establishments  of  female 

*  M.  d'Ailleboust  ended  his  life  in  Canada.  As  has  been  already 
statod,  he  acted  as  Governor  a  second  time,  from  1657  to  1058.  Theii 
he  retired  to  Montreal  where  he  died  in  1660. 

t  This  was  said  by  a  modern  Governor,  Lord  Elgin,  in  reference  to 
them  and  their  successors  up  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

X  The  Recollets  did  not  resume  service  in  Canada  until  1670. 
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relifrioiis  orders  wore  founded  at  Quebec.  Tliey  were 
the  Hotel  Dieu  Hospital,  for  tlio  care  of  tlie  sick,  and 
the  Convent  of  the  LFrsuhnes,  for  the  tuition  of  FrcMicli 
and  Indian  girls. 

'J'he  Hotel  JJieu  was  founded  by  a  French  lady  of 
rank,  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon.  She  provided  the  cost 
of  its  construction  and  endowment,  and  sent  out  the  lirst 
three  nurses,  or  Hospitalieres,  taken  out  of  a  religious 
conini unity  of  the  same  kind  at  Die[)pe. 

1)4.  The  foundress  of  the  Ursuline  Ci^nvent  was  "  ^la- 
deleine  de  Clumvigny,''  better  known  as  "Madame  do 
hi  Peltrie.''  iShe  came  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  Hos- 
pitalieres, and  in  (;ompany  with  the  lirst  superior  and 
two  nuns  of  the  future  convent. 

The  foundress  and  tirst  superior  of  the  convent  were 
very  remarkable  persons,  so  that  the  young  reader  will 
be  i)leased  to  have  a  few  particulars  of  them  mentioned 
in  this  place. 

Mjidame  de  la  Peltrie  was  a  very  beautiful  and  wealthy 
French  lady,  who  was  left  a  widow  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two  years.  She  read  the  Jesuit  Relations,  wliich 
have  been  alluded  to  before,  and  by  that  of  the  year  10)35, 
her  religious  fervor  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  was  so  nnich 
excited,  that  she  resolved  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  life 
and  her  propcrt;y  to  the  work  of  providing  for  tiie  in- 
struction of  the  young  savages  of  her  own  sex  in  Canada, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  dauuhters  of  the  French  colonists. 
Her  relatives  opposed  her  design  in  vain,  and  in  a  vessel 
laden  with  necessaries  and  furniture  for  the  H<»spita- 
lieres  and  Ursulines,  she  crossed  the  ocean  to  Canada. 
She  landed  at  Quebec  on  August  1st,  IG'M).  and  was,  with 
lier  compMuions,  received  by  Governor  Montnnigny,  with 
all  the  joy  and  ceremony  which  it  was  possible  to  dis- 
l)lay.  The  savages  were  delighted  and  astonished  on 
lirst  beholding  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  and  her  com- 
panions, clothed  in  strange  garments  such  as  had  nevoi* 
before  been  seen  in  the  colony.  jNItidame  de  la  Peltrie 
caused  the  simple  Indians  to  be  told  that  she  and  her 
attendants  were  **  daughters  of  chiefs  of  France,  v.'Ik), 
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ii)V  love  of  them  hud  left  country,  friends,  and  ull  the 
dcli<^hts  of  their  native  hind,  to  instruct  their  children 
and  save  them  from  everhisting  destruction.*'  Madame 
de  la  IVltrie  was  of  an  ardent  and  romantic  disi)o>:iiion, 
but  she  never  ceased  to  devote  all  her  energies  to  the 
task  she  had  undertaken.  After  the  convent  was  huilt, 
she  erected  a  small  stone  house  in  its  vicinity  for  her 
own  residence.  The  convent  was  burned  down  in  lOoO, 
but  vras  ai^ain  relKiilt. 

Madame  de  la  Peltrie  lived  till  the  year  1671,  when 
she  died  at  the  age  of  C8,  having  spent  thirty-two  years 
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of  her  life  in  Canada.  The  institution  which  she  found- 
ed exists  to  this  day.  Although  it  did  not  effect  a  great 
deal  in  one  of  its  objects — the  instruction  of  Indian 
girls — it  has  afforded  education  to  many  thousands  of 
the  daughters  of  French  colonists  in  the  generations 
which  have  followed  the  times  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie, 
as  well  as  to  not  a  few  of  those  belonging  to  a  different 
faitli. 

95.  The  principal  associate  of  the  foundress,  and  first 
superior  of  the  convent  at  Quebec,  was  Marie  Guyart, 
originally  the  daughter  of  a  silk  manufacturer  of  Tours. 
She  also  was  a  widows  left,  at  the  age  of  19,  with  one 
son,  from  wdiom  she  afterwards  separated,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Ursulines  in  her  native  town. 
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At  the  very  time  when  la  Pcltrie  was  desiring  to  go 
out  to  Canada,  Marie  Gnyarl,  at  Tours,  was  eagerly 
wishing  to  devote  herself  to  the  same  work — that  of 
assisting  to  found  an  establishment  of  her  order  among 
the  heathen.s  of  New-Franee.  Cireumstanees  brought 
about  an  ac([uaintanc(.!  lietween  the  two  zealous  women, 
and  Marie  Guyart  thankfully  entered  into  la  Peltrirs 
design.  She  proved  to  be  a  person  of  extraonhiiary 
mental  endowments,  as  well  as  wonderful  ability  to 
ada})t  herself  to  the  i)eculiar  wants  of  the  position  she 
came  to  occupy  at  Quebec.  This  re({uired,  among  oilier 
qualilieaLions,  great  tact  and  aptitude  for  ordinary  busi- 
ness. 

She,  and  her  colleagues,  on  arriving  in  Canada,  set 
about  learning  the  Huron  and  Algonquin  languages.  It 
is  recorded  that  in  less  than  three  months  she  became 
familiar  enough  with  those  tongues  to  converse  with 
the  savages,  and  to  enter  upon  the  tuition  of  the  Indian 
girls.  Tier  instructor  was  the  Jesuit  father  Le  Jeiine, 
the  Ibrmer  friend  of  Champlain — the  same  whose  words 
in  tlie  Rcliifion  of  1G35  had  incited  la  Peltrie  to  under- 
take her  mission  to  Canada.* 

Marie  Guyart  is  best  known  bv  her  religious  designa- 
tion of 'Ste.  Marie  de  ITncarnation."  Many  of  her  let- 
ters have  been  preserved,  and  prove  her  to  have  i);'cn  a 
person  of  immense  zeal  and  great  mental  ability.  Tb  y' 
contain  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the  genera!  iiio- 
gress  of  the  colony. 

She  lived  until  the  year  1G72,  when  she  died  at  the  ago 
of  73.  iler  decease  followed  that  of  La  Peltrie  within  six 
months,  and  produced  a  profound  impression  through- 
out the  colony,  as  she  was  universally  beloved  by  l)olh 
French  and  Indians. 

1)G.  The  Hotel-Dieu  at  jMontreal  was  begun  by  Jeanne 

*  This  wortliy  ecclesiastic  has  the  honour  of  meriting  the  title  of  the 
earliest  schoolmaster  in  Canada.  In  the  year  Ifjli^i,  lie  had  a  class  of 
yount;  savaii;es  at  Quebec  whom  he  instructed  with  so  much  zeal 
and  satisfaction  to  himself  that  he  declared  in  a  letter,  "he  would 
not  change  his  position  for  that  of  professor  in  any  University  of 
Europe." 
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Manco  in  1G42.  The  valiant  and  pious  Maisonneuve 
hrouglit  her  out  for  tiiat  piirpo.sc  when  he  came  to  settle 
the  island  and  to  found  Ville-Miirie.  The  Queen  of 
France  and  her  court  ladies  encouraged  the  undertaking, 
which  was  aided  with  a  considerahle  sum  of  money  by 
a  wealtiiy  widow  named  de  Dull  ion. 

iV  few  years  later,  steps  were  taken  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  estahhsliments  of  "la  Congregation 
de  Notre-Dame  de  Montreal.''  The  beginning  was  made 
by  a  nun,  "  Marguerite  Bourgeois."    The  intention  was 
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to  provide,  at  Ville-Marie,  the  opportunities  furnished 
at  Quebec  by  the  Ursu lines.  At  that  time,  1(>53,  there 
were  but  tiftv  families  on  the  island  and  few  childi'en 
fit  to  become  scholars. 

In  the  year  1058,  the  foundation  was  completed  so  as 
to  be  in  full  operation.  It  ^yq\;  in  course  of  time  to  l)e 
a  very  extensive  undertaking,  providing  education  for 
many  thousands  of  children. 

1)7.  About  the  same  time,  after  numerous  additions 
had  been  made  to  the  priests  and  missionarios  of  tlio 
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colony,  Maisonnonve  procured  the  appointment  of  four 
more  to  serve  at  Ville-Marie.  Amongst  tliem  was  M. 
dc  (^uevlus,  who  came  out  in  1G57  to  take  a  sort  of 
cliariic  of  religious  atfairs  in  Canada.  He  went  to  Ville- 
Marie  tirst  and  then  took  up  his  (juarters  at  Quebec. 

Small  i)lace8  of  worship  had  begun  to  be  erected  out- 
side the  city  where  the  settlements  were  most  populoi:  . 


De  Queyhis,  however,  did  not  agree  well  with  the 
Jesuits. 

In  fact,  the  need  of  an  acknowledged  head  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church  in  the  colony  was  now  felt,  both  by  the 
clergy  themselves,  and  by  the  inhal)itants.  It  was  ex- 
pected til  at  de  Queylus  might  be  phiced  in  that  posi- 
tion. But  the  authorities  in  France  thought  otherwise. 
A  member  of  one  of  the  best  French  families — Francois 
Laval  of  the  house  of  Montmorency — was  appointed, 
with  the  title  of  Vicar  Ai)ostolic  of  New-France.  He 
had  really  the  rank  of  a  Bishop,  and  exercised  the  powers 
of  one  in  Canada  from  the  lirst. 
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Laval  arrived  at  Quebec  in  June  1050.  He  was  ao» 
companied  by  a  niiml)('i'  <)t'i)rit'sts,  wlio  were  not  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  and  who  were  soon  employed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  the  Jesuits  free  to  attend  to  their  mis- 
sionary work. 

From  this  time  tlio  religious  affairs  of  the  colony 
began  to  be  placed  on  a  more  regular  footing  than  be- 
1  >re.  The  inhabitants  were  required  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  tbeir  pastors,  at  the  rate  of  one- 
tliirteenth  of  their  revenues  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  or  derived  from  the  forest,  the  chase,  or  the 
waters.  The  amount  of  this  tax  gave  rise  to  some  dif- 
ficulties, and  it  was  afterwards  altered  to  one-twenty- 
sixth  instead  of  one-thirteenth. 

During  upwards  of  thirty  years  after  his  first  arrival, 
Laval  continued  to  have  an  influence  in  the  affairs  in 
Canada.  He  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec,  though  not 
regularly  ap[/ointed  as  such  until  the  year  1GT2. 

1)8#  In  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  a  matter  which  was, 
in  those  days,  a  fruitful  cause  of  dissension  amongst 
th':  leading  officials,  and  of  trouble  amongst  the  inhab- 
it ai  its. 

The  object  which  most  of  the  friends  of  Canada  had 
in  view,  in  assisting  to  establish  tlio  colony,  was  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion,  and  especially  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians. 

Unhappily  the  course  of  traffic,  both  at  the  French 
stations  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  Dutch  estab- 
lishments on  the  Hudson,  made  the  savages  familiar 
with  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  poor  Indians  became  excessively  fond  of  them. 
The  vice  of  drunkenness  spread  amongst  their  tribes  far 
and  w^de,  leading  to  innumerable  evils. 

The  consequence  was,  the  work  of  the  missionaries 
was  seriously  interfered  with.  The  exhortations  and  di- 
rections of  the  i)riests  and  their  office  came  to  be  less  re- 
spected. One  of  the  oldest  missionaries,  in  describing 
these  evils,  stated  that  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  twenty- 
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ei^rlit  years  were  throsMi  away.  Quarrolliiifr.  i'lloness, 
bloodslit'd,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds,  among  tiie  Indian 
converts,  brought  religion  into  eontenipt. 

The  i)riests  exerted  themselves  against  these  evils. 
The  governors,  generally,  and  espteially  Montmagny 
and  I. is  successor  d'Ailleboust.  punished  such  disorders 
with  severity.  But  the  C(jni|)any's  agents  and  ti'adcrs, 
caring  only  for  the  })rotlts  of  the  fur  trade,  supplied  in- 
toxicating drink  to  b'renchmen  and  savages  ahke. 

Laws  were  adopted  prescribing  imt)risoument,  and,  in 
certain  cases,  the  punishment  of  death. 

Some  of  the  governors  thought  the  evils  were  not  so 
great  as  the  clergy  represented  them  to  be.  The  latter 
urged  that  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  the 
colony  should  be  entirely  prohibited.  The  traders  al- 
leged that  if  this  were  done  the  Company  would  have 
no  business  and  that  the  Indian  hunters  would  carry 
their  furs  to  the  Dutch  and  English.  D'Argenson  and 
d'Avaugour  desired  to  follow  a  middle  course. 

The  conseciuence  was  a  good  deal  of  dissension  among 
the  authorities. 

AVhen  M.  Laval  arrived  in  1050,  the  evils  arising  from 
the  li({uor  traffic  were  at  their  height.  lie  took  ])art 
with  his  clergy.  When  he  could  not  prevail  with  d'Ar- 
genson  to  eidbrce  the  law  against  it,  he  sent  complaints 
to  the  Court  of  France  and  brought  a))out  the  governor's 
recall. 

The  same  difficulty  occurred  with  d'Avaugour.  After 
making  several  appeals  to  France  in  vain,  Laval  went  to 
Paris  to  lay  his  complaints  in  person  before  the  king. 

1)9.  The  evils  arising  from  the  li(pior  traffic,  iuclu'l- 
ing  the  dissensions  alluded  to,  conjoined  to  the  other 
results  proceeding  from  the  neglects  of  the  Coin]);iny 
of  Associates  and  from  the  continued  hostility  of  the 
Iroquois,  rendered  the  case  of  the  colony  truly  deplor- 
able. Between  IGGO  and  10(13  matters  became  worse 
and  worse  until  at  length  the  Court  of  France  was  in- 
duced to  apply  a  remedy.     This  was  fourfold. 

It  consisted  in  suppressing  the  Company  of  Associ- 
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ates,  creating  Ciiniida  a  Eoyal  Government,  provu'iiiii: 
more  ett'ectually  for  increasing  the  number  of  colonisth, 
and,  finally,  sending  out  troops  and  munitions  of  war 
to  put  an  end  to  tliL'  incursions  of  the  Iroquois. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

Canada  in  the  Year  1663. — The  New  Form  of  Government. 
— The  Supreme  Council. — M.  Gaudais. — Uncommon  Oc- 
currences IN  1663. 

100.  The  information  contained  in  the  last  three 
chapters  shews  us  what  state  the  colony  was  in  towards 
the  year  1663— the  population  only  about  two  thousand 
souls,  harassed  almost  to  death  by  the  fierce  Iroqucns, 
and  its  internal  affairs,  both  civil  and  religious,  dis- 
turbed by  discord. 

V>\\\  her  case  was  now  taken  in  hand  by  the  mother 
country  and  a  new  face  altogether  put  upon  her  condi- 
tion and  prospects.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
put  an  end  to  the  control  of  the  Company  of  Associates. 
By  a  royal  edict,  dated  in  Februarv  1663,  the  King  of 
France  took  into  his  own  hands  all  the  rights  which 
had  been  conferred  in  1628.  The  reasons  assigned  were 
the  company's  failure  to  send  out  enough  of  colonists, 
and  its  present  inability  to  provide  properly  either  for 
the  suttlenient  of  the  country  or  its  defence  against  the 
Iro(|uois. 

Next,  by  another  edict  of  April,  1663,  Ne\y-France 
was  declared  to  be  a  Royal  Government — that  is,  a  Pro- 
vince under  the  direct  rule  of  the  king.  To  carry  out 
this  measure  a  local  governing  body  was  created  called 
the  Sovereign  Council. 

Thirdly,  to  deliver  the  colony  from  its  immediate  and 
pressing  causes  of  distress,  some  troops  and  munitions 
of  war  were  ordered  out  to  Quebec,  along  with  a  nuni- 
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her  of  lU'w  otticials.  These  were  soon  to  be  followed  by  a 
more  coiisiderci])le  body  of  soldiers,  under  ii.  coniniander 
of  high  rank,  with  instructions  to  })lace  all  tho  affairs 
<»r  the  colony  on  a  j)ro})er  footing,  and  to  destroy-,  or 
thoroughly  chastise,  its  enemies  the  Inx^uois.  Mean- 
while, until  these  last  measures  could  be  carried  out, 
the  king  granted  most  of  the  refjuests  which  )s\.  Laval 
had  to  mak'e  respecting  the  li({Uor  tratlic,  and  the  future 
management  of  affairs  affecting  religion  and  the  Indians. 
The  fact  is,  Louis  XIV  had  then  an  excellent  minis- 
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ter,  named  Colbert,  who  knew  what  was  good  for  France 
and  her  colonies,  and  who  now,  and  for  twenty  years 
afterwards,  shewed  himself  a  wise  and  powerfuf  friend 
to  Canada.* 

101.   The  new  constitution  for  the  Province  was  as 

*  Colbert  had  great  influence  with  the  king,  but  could  not  prevent 
his  enormous  extravagance,  and  the  long  and  costly  wars  undertaken 
by  Louis  in  Europe,  which  so  impoverished  France,  and  so  took  up 
her  attention  there,  that  Canada  came  again  to  suffer  from  neglect. 
The  young  reader  in  studying  the  history  of  this  colony  must  bear 
these  thin;;s  in  mind,  as  they  greatly  alTected  its  welfare  aiid  progress. 
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follows : — All  acts  of  government  were  to  be  in  the  name 
of  tlie  King.  A  Sovereign  or  Supreme  Council  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  tiie  Governor,  the  Bishops,  and 
tlie  Royal  Intendant,  together  with  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, chief  Clerk,  and  four  Counsellors  named  by  the 
three  lirst  nientitmed  ofUcials.  The  Royal  Intendant 
was  to  preside  and  take  the  votes  at  meetings  of  the 
Council. 

1()*^.  Tiie  principal  function  of  the  Council  was  to 
sit  as  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  but  ail  matters  of  busi- 
ness nlTecting  the  welfare  of  the  country  could  be  con- 
sidered and  voted  upon. 

lOi^.  'J'he  united  assent  of  Governor,  Bishop,  and 
Intendant,  was  necessary  in  the  appointment  of  any 
other  member  of  the  Council. 

104.  The  respective  i:)owers  and  duties  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Bishop  and  Intendant,  were  not  very  clearly 
defined,  for  King  Louis  was  an  arbitrary  person,  anS 
never  was  willing  for  his  officers  to  feel  in  the  least  de- 
gree independent  of  his  control. 

105.  But,  to  speak  generally,  the  Governor's  duties 
were  much  the  same  as  heretofore.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  colony,  commander  of  the  troops  and  of  such 
colonists  as  might  serve  in  the  capacity  of  volunteers,  or 
militia,  and  took  the  direction  of  all  affairs  relating  to 
intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  with  foreigners. 
The  Governor's  power,  however,  "was  not  considered  so 
aV)solute  as  formerly  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of 
criminals,  or  the  decision  of  questions  usually  referred 
to  courts  of  justice.  To  the  colonists,  to  the  Indians, 
and  to  foreigners,  the  Governor  represented  the  king's 
person.  In  regard  to  religious  affairs,  the  Bishop  had 
certain  y)owers  granted  to  him,  but  the  taxation,  or 
system  of  tythes,  was  under  control  of  the  Council. 

106.  The  Royal  Intendant  was  a  very  important 
officer,  having  charge  of  affairs  which  in  the  present  day 
would  be  entrusted  to  several  departments  or  boards — 
such  as  those  of  finance,  police,  i)ublic  works,  trade  and 
commerce. 
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107.  The  Councillors,  whose  miniberwas  afterwards 
increased  from  four  to  twelve,  deliberated  an«l  voted 
upon  all  matters  laid  before  the  Council. 

Such  was  the  governiufr  body  by  wliich  the  local 
affairs  of  Canada  were  ruled  for  nearly  one  hun tired 
years  subsequent  to  IGGo. 

108.  The  inhabitants  were  allowed  little  or  no  control 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  any  public  matters. ^'^ 
All  the  real  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  three 
principal  members  of  the  Council,  who  were  able,  also, 
to  exercise  some  influence  upon  tlie  conduct  of  each 
other's  business  in  their  respective  departments. 

lOO.  Although,  as  yet,  there  was  no  actual  ]5ishop 
for  Canada,  M.  Laval,  as  Vicar  Apostolic,  had  the  pow- 
ers and  })rivileges  of  one. 

IK).  In  order  to  assist  in  starting  tbe  new  form  of 
government,  a  special  officer,  M.  Gaudais,  was  sent  out 
from  France.  He  was  to  rei)ort  uj)on  the  state  of  things, 
to  see  that  the  forms  required  in  Courts  of  Justice  were 
attended  to,  and  to  cause  every  person  in  the  colony  to 
swear  fealtv  to  King  Louis  ^IV.  M.  Gaudais  visited 
Three  Rivers  and  Ville-Marie,  and  assisted  in  tlie  estab- 
lishing of  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  these  places.  He 
soon  afterwards  returned  to  France. 

til.  On  the  loth  September,  1003,  the  first  Governor 
under  the  new  form  of  government,  namely  M.de  Mesy, 
arrived  at  Quebec.  He  had  been  api)ointed  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Bishop  Laval,  with  whom  he  was  on 
the  best  terms  of  friendship  before  leaving  France  and 
on  tlie  passage  out.  But  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon 
his  office  before  he  and  the  Bishop  disagreed.  Other 
unpleasant  incidents  occurred  which  will  be  referred  to 
in  the  ensuing  chapter. 

112.  In  course  of  the  year  1663,  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  witnessed  many  sliocks  of  earthquakes,  which 
were  of  longer  continuance  and  more  violent  than  have 
occuiTed  since.     During  the  same  year,  some  remark- 

*  At  first  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  were  allowed  to  elect  an  official 
called  a  Syndic  or  Guardian  of  Habitations. 
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able  sights  hud  been  seen,  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  mention. 

In  those  days  the  only  persons  who  paid  attention  to 
tlie  study  of*  nature  were  the  ministers  of  religion;  the 
pe()[)lt3  generally  were  ignorant,  credulous,  and  super- 
stitious. We  have  from  the  historian  Charlevoix,  and 
also  from  the  Belafions  of  the  Je.suit.'^^  already  men- 
tioned, the  accounts  of  those  earthquakes  and  remark- 
ahlo  sights.  To  ))ogin  with  the  latter,  it  is  recorded 
that,  in  the  first  week  of  January,  there  was  an  appear- 
aucL'  in  the  heavens  of  two  mock  suns,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  real  sun.  Above  the  three  orbs  was  a  sort  of 
crown  or  arch  brightly  coloured.  The  appearance  lasted 
two  hours  and  excited  the  notice  of  all.  It  was  repeated 
on  the  14:th  day  of  the  month. 

A  short  time  before,  namely  towards  the  end  of  1662, 
a  very  brilliant  meteor  had  been  seen,  both  at  Quebec 
and  at  Ville-Marie,  at  which  latter  place,  the  spectators 
beheld  it  like  a  great  fiery  orb  passing  above  and  behind 
Mount  Royal.  These  wonderful  sights  were  followed, 
later  in  the  year  1663,  by  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

Most  of  the  particulars  of  these  natural  wonders  were 
placed  on  record  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  shew,  that,  although  surrounded  by  forests,  and  sav- 
ages, and  ignorant  people,  these  men  paid  attention  to 
events  belonging  to  the  science  of  Astronomy.  But  the 
earth([uakes  of  1663  were  more  alarming  occurrences. 
'IMioy  Avere,  it  is  related,  so  violent  as  to  change  the  sur- 
face of  a  great  part  of  the  country  through  which  the 
St.  Lawrence  fiows — altering  the  beds  of  smaller  streams, 
))roduc'ing  hollows  in  some  places  and  elevations  of  land 
in  others.  It  is  even  said  that  hills  and  mountains  were 
lifted  up  and  tiirown  down  in  the  mass.  Yet,  wonderful 
to  relate,  no  human  being  or  animal  is  reported  to  have 
been  lost  or  injured.  But  the  unusual  sights  jind  sounds 
which  accompanied  the  earthquakes  are  recorded  to 
have  occasioned  very  great  alarm. 

The  narrators,  in  describing  these  things,  speak  with 
satisfaction  of  the  effects  produced  on  people's  minds — 
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saying  "  when  God  speaks,  man  must  needs  listen. 
Many  hardened  sinners  haye  been  conyerted  by  what 
tliey  saw  and  lieard.''  * 

Although  the  earth({uakes  were  most  yiolent  in  the 
comineneenient,  yet  tiiey  eontinued,  fiom  time  to  time, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  UMu'S.  A  writer  in 
the  Jesuits'  Jfehitions  says  they  extended  oyer  a  surface 
of '-^5,000  S(|uare  leagues. 

113.  '^J'he  new  (Jovernor,  De  Mesy,  and  M.  Laval, 
were  acconi})anied  by  a  great  nundjer  of  persons,  ineliid- 
iug  about  one  hundred  families  of  colonists.  With  these 
there  were  many  domestic  animals,  agricultund  imple- 
ments and  seeds.  'IMiere  had  not  been  so  o-reat  a  bust  le 
at  Quel)ec  since  (Jhamplain,  about  thirty  years  before, 
had  returned  to  his  post,  after  the  restoration  of  Canada 
to  France  by  England. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 

Laval,  Frontenac  and  Talon. — De  Mesy. — Dissensions  in 
THE  Council.— Marquis  de  Tracy,  Viceroy. — His  Duties. 
— Death  of  De  Mesy. — The  Carignan  Regiment. 

114.  deferring  to  tlie  divisions  of  our  subject  given 
in  a  former  cluipter,  it  is  seen  that  Canada,  under  the 
Sovereign  Council,  remained  a  Royal  Government  of 
France  for  the  space  of  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

*  Tlio  celebrated  Superior  of  t!ie  institution  founded  by  Madiuiie 
de  la  Peltrie  jL^ives  a  particular  account  of  the  effects  at  (Quebec.  8h" 
says  "The  first  shock  occurred  February  oth  lOOo,  in  tlie  eveiiiiiii-, 
when  the  weather  was  serene.  A  s;rrat  noise  was  heard,  a  huiniiiin!:- 
sound,  reseuiblinj.^  thai  of  heavy  carriaues  roUinjr  swiftly  over  i)av('d 
ways.  Then  we  heard,  coniinij:  from  above  the  earth,  and  from  below, 
and  on  all  sides,  a  confused  sound,  like  the  rushini^:  of  waves,  which 
caused  horror.  There  was  a  thick  dust  s[)read  around,  doors  open 
in<^  and  shuttinu;  of  themselves,  the  Ik'Us  of  all  our  churches  and 
clocks  rinjjins^  of  themselves,  steeples  and  walls  shtikiiiLf  like  trees  in 
a  ^rear  wind,  domestic  creatures  howlin-j: — In  a  word,  cveiy  person 
and  animal  so  territied  that  it  was  tlioui^ht  to  Ijc  the  eve  of  the  day 
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Bnrini^  the  first  forty  years  of  Jioval  Goycniment 
the  colony  had,  hesides  one  Viceroy,  six  Goyernors.  two 
J^ishops,  and  seven  Intendants.* 

Although  many  of  these  sixteen  functionaries  were 
really  men  of  note,  in  their  times,  and  ])ossessed  of 
noble  qualities,  three  of  the  number  far  surpassed  the 
others.  These  were,  Bishop  Layal.  who  flourished  from 
1058  to  1G88,  Governor  Frontcnac,  between  107;:^  and 
1G08,  and  Intendant  Jean  Talon.  Talon  was,  to  Cana- 
da, what  the  great  French  minister  Colbert  f  was  to 
France,  and  although  he  lived  in  the  colony  only  five 
years,  did  a  very  great  deal  towards  its  settlement  and 
jirogress,  then  and  afterwards. 

Of  Laval  and  Frontenac,  it  is  enough  to  say,  in  this 
place,  that  a  full  account  of  their  lives  and  actions  would 

of  jiide^mont.  These  thioLfs,  so  inicominon,  made  diflEerent  impres- 
sions on  our  minds.  One  lay  sister  was  so  friglitened  that  her  body 
trembled  for  an  hour.  Some  ran  out  of  our  monastery,  others  retired 
as  if  to  die  in  front  of  the  altar.  In  the  interval  between  tlie  first 
and  second  shocks  we  were  all  ranij^cd  in  our  stalls.  We  all  expected 
to  be  eni^ulfed  during  the  night,  looking  for  death  at  any  moment." 
To  this  account  is  added  the  statement,  that  no  person  was  killed,  and 
that  extraordinary  conversions  took  place.  The  writer  also  said,  "a 
priest  has  assured  me  that  he  alone  received  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred ctmfessions."  As  the  French  population  of  the  colony  was  not 
much  greater  than  2()00,  we  must  infer  that  most  of  these  eight  hun- 
dred were  Indian  converts. 

*  List  of  Governors,  Bishops  and  Royal  Intendants  during  forty 
years  fiom  the  establishment  of  the  Sover-ign  Council : 

GovEKNORS. — M.  de  Mesy,  1663  to  1665.— (M.  de  Tracy,  Vicerov, 
1665  to  1667. )— M.  de  Courcelle,  1665  to  1672.— Count  Frontenac,  1672 
to  1682.— M.  de  la  Barre,  1682  to  1685  — M.  de  Dcnonville,  Hm  to  1689. 
—Count  Frontenac,  1689  to  1698.— M.  de  Calliere,  1698  to  170:i 

Bisuops.— Fran(;oi3  de  Laval,  1658  to  1688.— M.  St.  Vallier,  1088  to 
1725. 

Royal  Intendants.— M.  Robert,  166.3  to  16a5.— M.  Talon,  1665  to 
1672.— (M.  Bouteroue,  16(>S  to  1670).— M.  Duchesneau,  1672  to  1682.— 
M.  de  Meules,  1682  to  168(5.— MM.  Noroy  and  Champigny,  1682  to 
1703. 

t  Colbert  was  king  Louis'  principal  minister  from  the  year  1661  to 
lt)83.  He  caused  a  great  s;\ving  of  expense  in  the  government  of 
France,  made  the  income  greater,  increased  commerce,  encouraged 
all  kinds  of  works  in  iron,  glass,  wool  and  silk.  He  also  encouraged 
learning  and  the  fine  arts.  The  greatest  work  of  those  da^s  was 
begun  by  him, namely,  the  making  of  a  canal  to  join  the  Mediterranean 
sea  and  the  Atlantic.  He  would  have  rendered  France  very  rich  and 
powerful  but  for  the  king's  love  of  warfare,  and  display. 
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alone  form  a  history  of  the  colony  during  ibrty  eventful 
years. 

115.  I)e  Mcsy  turned  out  to  he  a  very  different  Gov- 
ernor from  what  liad  heen  expected  by  his  former  friends. 
He  (juarrelled  with  tlic  Uishop  and  several  members  of 
the  Council.  Sonu'  of  tlie  latter  he  sent  away  to  Fninee 
because  they  opposed  him.  The  IJishop  refused  to 
join  him  in  ;i[)pointing  new  members  of  the  JSupreme 
Council. 

One  subject  of  dissension  was  the  amount  of  Church 
tax  or  tithes.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  thoufrht  the 
charge  of  one-thirteenth  of  all  their  revenues  too  high, 
and  the  Governor  acted  in  away  to  encouraiie  their  dis- 
content. Another  subject  was  the  liquor  tratiie.  In  lue 
end,  the  disputes  became  so  extreme,  that  the  Governor 
set  the  ministers  of  religion  at  dciianco,  and  even 
marched  with  a  body  of  trooi)s  to  the  Bishop's  residence, 
as  if  to  seize  him  as  prisoner. 

The  members  of  the  Council  whom  de  jlesy  had  c- 
pelled  com])lained  against  hi'u.  So  also  did  Bishop 
Laval.  The  consequence  was  that  the  king  recalled 
this  Governor  and  appointed  M.  de  Courcelle  to  take 
his  place. 

116.  Just  then  a  Viceroy,  the  Manpiis  de  Tracy,  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Court  of  France  to  set  in  order 
the  affairs  of  all  French  colonies.  He  was  first  to  go  to 
the  West  Indies, — then  called  the  Antilles, — and  after- 
wards to  Canada.  When  arrived  there,  he  was  to  bring 
M.  de  Mesy  to  trial  on  the  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  him. 

117.  But  before  De  Tracy  reached  Canada,  in  1G05, 
de  Mesy  died.  Previously  to  his  death  he  became  re- 
conciled to  his  old  friend  Bishop  Laval. 

118.  The  Viceroy  arrived  at  Quebec  on  June  OOth 
1665.  There  came  with  him  some  troops  belonging  to 
a  celebrated  French  corps,  called  the  Carignan  regiment. 
Twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  of  these  soldiers  came  in 
the  course  of  that  season. 

There  also  came  the  new  Governor,  de  Courcelle,  and 
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the  Royal  Intendant,  Tiilon,  togetlicr  with  many  more 
colonists,  animals,  agricultural  implements,  provisions 
and  warlike  stores.  When  the  whole  had  arrived,  the 
numbers  and  strength  of  the  colony  were  nearly  doubled. 

The  inhabitants  were  delighted  with  the  hope  there 
now  was  of  punishing  their  lierce  adversaries  the  Jro- 
(juois.  The  savages  were  both  amazed  and  pleased, 
when  they  l)eheld  the  good  order  of  the  soldiers,  and 
Ihe  brilliant  dresses  and  manners  of  the  officers. 

J)e  'J'raciy  himself  appeared  before  them  attended  l^y 
his  staff,  guards,  valets  and  pages.  The  soldiers  marched 
in  martial  order  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments. 
The  object  was  to  impress  ui)()n  the  minds  of  all  the 
peo})le,  French  and  Indians  alike,  the  greatness  of  the 
king  of  France,  whom  de  Tracy  came  to  represent. 
After  a  time,  savages  belonging  to  all  the  tribes  friendly 
to  the  French,  came  to  welcome  de  Tracy,  bringing 
presents,  according  to  their  fashion.  The  Viceroy  re- 
ceived them  cordially,  and  caused  them  to  be  told  that 
their  common  enemies  the  Iroquois  would  now  soon  be 
humbled. 

119.  Amongst  the  animals  now  brought  into  the  col- 
ony were  some  horses.  The  savages  were  exceedingly 
astonished  at  the  strength,  beauty,  gentleness,  and  speed 
of  these  creatures;  for  only  one  had  ever  been  seen  in 
the  country,  nearly  thirty  years  before,  in  the  time  of 
M.  Montmagny. 

120.  in  ))roceeding  with  the  history  up  to  the  close 
of  the  century,  from  the  date  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  again,  as  before,  adopt 
some  division  of  the  subject  suitable  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  young  reader.  The  affairs  of  the  colony  in- 
creased in  exteni  and  variety  as  it  grew  older,  so  that  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  deal  witli  them  if  we  c:o  on 
according  to  datcj  alone. 

Therefore,  we  shall  narrate  separately  those  events 
which  relate  to  the  defence  of  the  country  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  its  enemie?^.  Next,  we  shall  describe  the  civil 
and  religious  affairs,  and  the  general  progress  of  the  col- 
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ony,  ill  siuih  niiimier  and  order  as  seem  best  suited  to  a 
wori^  of  tiiis  kind.  'I'liese  matters  will  oe(3iipv  the  lol- 
lowiiig  chapters  and  bring  our  history  up  to  the  vcir 
1703. 


CHAPTER    SEVENTEENTH. 

War  with  the  Iroquois. — Foris  ox  the  Ricin:i.i::i"  ■ 
Tracy's  Invasion  of  the  Mohawks. — Resllis  ok 
Exi'EornoN. 
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VZ\,  l)e  Tracy's  coming  to  Quel)ec,  liad  been  {)re- 
ceued  in  1GG4  by  a  despaieli  from  tiio  king's  minister, 
stating  that  "'His  Majesty  had  resolved  to  send  to  Can- 
ada a  good  force  of  infantry,  then  or  next  year,  in  order 
to  entirely  ruin  the  Iroquois." 

Accordingly,  besides  those  soldiers  wlio  accompanied 
the  Viceroy,  others  Ijelonging  to  the  C^arignan  I'egiment, 
arrived  in  Quebec  in  the  course  of  the  few  ibllowing 
weeks,  nntil,  in  all,  t'WBnty-four  oompanies,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  de  Salieres,  had  landed  in  Canada. 

The  Viceroy  determined,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  country  occupied  by  the  Iroquoi.^.  so 
as  to  make  them  feel  its  ^'ils  in  their  own  ([uarters. 

To  effect  tliis,  some  preparations  were  necessary.  As 
their  principal  route  into  the  colony  was  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  River  Richelieu,  de  I'racy  ordered  several 
forts  to  be  built.  One  was  immediately  begun  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  called  Sorel,  after  the 
name  of  the  French  officer  who  directed  the  works. 
Next,  fort  8t.  Louis,  better  known  as  Cliambly,  was 
built,  near  to  the  rapids  of  the  Richelieu.  A  third  foit, 
called  Ste.  Therese,  was  constructed  higher  up  ihc  ri\er. 
The  first  of  these  forts  stood  on  the  site  of  an  old 
one  which  had  been  erected  by  M.  Montmagny  and 
called  Fort  Richelieu.  The  purpose  of  the  forts  was 
threefold ;  to  afford  convenient  halting  places  for  the 
troops  intended  for  the  attack  of  the  Iroquois,  and  for 
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st()l■ill^■  ])r()visioii.s  {Uid  inunitioiis  of  war;  to  servo  as 
places  of  slu'lter  and  for  war  parties  to  retire  itpoii  in 
case  of  need;  and  thirdly,  to  block  up,  for  the  future, 
the  route  of  the  Irocjuois  invaders. 

Th(!  whole  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  li'^'u)  was 
spent  in  making'  those  and  other  preparations.  While 
tliey  were  in  progress,  three  of  the  five  nations,  the 
Onondagas,  Cayugas  and  Senecas,  took  the  alarm,  'i'hey 
sent  deputies  to  the  Viceroy  with  professions  of  peace 
and  friendship.  Do  Tracy  received  them  courteously 
and  accepted  their  promises.  The  two  nations  nearest 
to  the  French,  the  Mohawks  (Agniers)  and  Oneidas,  did 
not  send  messengers. 

l*i*<5.  As  early  as  January  1G66,  an  attempt  was  made, 
by  a  body  of  several  hundred  men  under  M.  de  Cour- 
celle,  to  inflict  a  l)low  upon  the  Mohawks.  But  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  taken,  aiul  of  hardshij)  suf- 
feri'd,  without  effecting  anything  against  the  enemy. 

Vll\,  Early  in  the  following  spring  additional  troops 
and  supplies  began  to  be  forwarded,  and  batteaux  were 
prei)ured  fur  the  grand  attack.  De  Tracy  himself,  al- 
though TO  years  of  age,  went  upon  the  expedition,  lie 
took  with  him  six  hundred  soldiers,  seven  hundred  Cana- 
dian militia,  and  about  one  hundred  Indians.  The  chief 
uses  of  the  latter  were  to  assist  in  transporting  the  sup- 
plies, and  to  act  as  scouts  in  advance  of  the  main  force. 
The  aged  Viceroy  was,  for  the  most  part,  borne  along, 
in  the  centre  of  the  troops,  on  a  litter  or  arm-chair. 
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With  intinite  'linicult y  tlic  boiirpulos  of  tho  Moliawkg 
were  iviicIrhI.  lint  tliev  weiv  cntirclv  (loscrtcil  miuI 
many  of  the  liabitiitioiH  hiinit.  Onh'i's  wore  ;jfivcn  to 
coin])lt'lo  tlie  (Instruction  of  tlu-  settlements,  crops,  iind 
sn])[)lie.s  of  maize  and  otlier  provisions,  lioanled  by  tlie 
Mohawks  for  their  winter  u>e.  Only  a  few  prisoners 
were  taken.  Tlie  Mohawk  wairiors  had  retired  into 
tlie  forest  with  their  t'ainihes,  whither  ihev  knew  the 
Freneh  could  not  })ursue.  As  the  season  was  now  fur 
advanced,  de  Tracy  g'ave  orders  for  ihe  reti'e.d,  leaviui; 
tlie  Oneidas,  who  oecupietl  the  l)oui';^^a(U's  nearest  to  the 
Mohawk  settlements,  nnniolested. 

TluH'orts  on  the  h'ichejicu  were  furnishcil  with  suf- 
licient  sui)plies  and  garrison^,  and  de  Tracy,  with  tho 
remainder  of  his  force,  returned  to  Quebec  in  the  month 
of  Novemlter. 

1*.^4.  The  only  loss  suffered  by  the  I'^rench  w.is  on 
the  reti'cat,  when  a  few  men  were  lost  in  a  storm  oii 
Lake  Champlain. 

To  the  Mohawks,  the  conserpiencos  of  the  canipaiiin 
were  verv  severe.  Their  means  <A'  Iivini>-  durinii-  tlie  win-  , 
ter  had  been  destroyed,  so  that  thosi;  who  (,'ould  not 
obtain  su])port  from  the  other  tribes  were  e\i)o.«ed  to 
famine  and  disease.  It  is  recorded  that  more  than  four 
hundred  of  them  perished  hefore  the  cnsuinii;  sprmL,^ 
Having  also  enemies  amongst  neighbouring  tribes,  out- 
side of  the  live  nations,  they  were  liable  to  attacks  be- 
yoiul  their  power  to  resist  in  their  weakened  state.  Tliore-, 
fore,  they  and  the  Oneidas  sued  foi*  peace. 

VZiy,  The  c]"uel  attacks  and  depredations  committed 
upon  the  French  coloinsts  during  the  ])ast  thirty  years 
were  now,  in  some  measure,  avenged.  Thelroipiois  ha  I 
learned  that  their  settlements  were  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  French  valour.  To  save  themselves  from  the  con- 
sequences of  another  invasion  in  the  following  season, 
they  were  glad  to  accept  such  terms  as  the  French  choso 
to  dictate.  The  principal  conditions  of  the  peace  were, 
that  thev  should  abstain,  in  future,  from  all  their  cus- 
tomary  acts  of  hostility  against  the  French  colonists  and 
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their  Indian  allies;  that  if  any  causes  of  quarrel  should 
arise  between  the  latter  and  the  Iro({Uois  warriors  and 
hunters,  these  should  be  referred  for  decision  to  the 
•'Onontliio"  at  Quebec;  and  that  tiiev  should  r<'ceive 
amongst  their  people  Jesuit  Missionaries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction  in  religion.  Thus,  witiiout  much 
bloodshed,  a  peace  was  happily  established  which  lasted 
about  eighteen  years. 

The  colony  being  delivered,  for  the  present,  from  the 
scourge  by  which  it  had  been  so  terribly  afflicted,  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  of  placing  on  a  pro})er  footing  all 
its  internal  affairs,  and  those  whioh  had  relation  to  the 
various  tribes  of  friendly  Indians. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEENTH. 
The  Civil  and  Religious  Affairs  of  the  Colony. 

126.  The  Viceroy  remained  in  the  colony  upwards 
of  two  years — from  10G5  to  IG67,  during  which  period 
he  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  which  had  been  con- 
fided to  him  The  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  the  col- 
ony were  set  in  order,  and  measures  were  taken  for 
placing  its  future  progress  on  a  permanent  footing. 

The  death  of  de  Mesy  before  the  Viceroy's  arrival, 
had  made  it  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  all  the  partic- 
ulars of  that  Governor's  quarrels  with  Laval  and  others. 
But  the  Councillors  whom  he  had  dismissed  were  re- 
stored to  th.  ir  places.  To  the  new  Governor,  de  Cour- 
celle,  was  assigned  the  first  position  in  the  Sovereign 
Council,  to  the  Bishop  the  second,  and  the  third  to  the 
Royal  Intendant,  who  was  to  preside  over  the  body  and 
take  the  votes.*  The  people  having  causes  for  decision 
were  directed  to  brin^  them  before  the  Council  at  its 
weekly  sittings,  which  were  held  at  the  residence  of  the 

*  It  semm  that  Iroin  some  cause  or  other  the  rank  and  powers  of 
each  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Council  were  only  st-ttled  in  a 
temporary  way;  for  we  find,  some  yeirs  later,  the  old  disputes  n*- 
new(Hl  between  the  Governor,  the  Bishop,  and  the  Royal  Intendant. 
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Royal  Intondanf.  There  were  tlieii  no  expenses  ineniTed 
l'.)r  ieg'al  advice  or  lor  pleading  cases.  The  laws  for 
govern ini(  the  decisions  about  property  and  other  inat- 
t;.'rs.  were  intended  to  be  the  same  as  those  followed  in 
the  kingdom  of  France. 

I'iT.  Tl»e  religious  affairs  of  the  colony  were  regu- 
lated on  a  footing  which,  in  regard  to  numy  essenii:;i 
})oints,  has  remained  the  same  ever  since. 

The  Bishop  was  the  acknowledged  head  in  all  churc!. 
matters. 

At  first,  it  was  made  a  question  who  was  to  appoint 
the  Bishop  or  chief  ecclesiastic  of  New-France ;  subse- 
quently it  was  settled  that  the  Pope  should  do  so,  but 
that  the  person  appointed  should  l)e  subject,  and  swear 
fidelity,  to  the  king  of  France.  It  was  also  a  ((uestion 
whether  the  priests  appointed  to  serve  among  the  people 
should  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  at  the  Bishop's 
will.  By  a  royal  decree  it  was  directed  that  the  oHice 
of  a  parish  priest  should  be  permanent.  Laval  himself, 
although  he  had  acted  as  head  of  the  church  in  Canada 
since  the  year  1(158,  was  not  formally  named  the  Bisho[) 
until  1072,  when  he  became  the  tirst  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

The  institution  called  the  Seminary  of  (^uel^ec,  has 
been  already  mentioned.  It  was  founded  by  Laval,  to 
prepare  young  men  for  the  priesthood,  i'or  its  support, 
Laval  contributed  money,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  church  taxes,  or  tithes,  of  the  inhabitants,  should 
be  given  to  it.  In  return,  the  Seminary  was  to  supi)ly 
the  cures  or  parish  priests.  Lands  were  assigned,  or  ac- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  Seminary. 

Some  years  after  the  loundation  of  the  Seminary, 
namely  m  1068,  Laval  founded  another  institution 
for  younger  scholars,  wdled  the  Little  Seminary,  the 
instruction  to  be  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Semi- 
nary, and  to  consist  of  lessons  in  *•' science  and  piety.""'' 
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*The  .Tpsuits'  Collep:o,  at  Quebec,  founded  in  1687,  had  now  (IfJikS), 
upwards  of  one  liundred  and  twenty  seljolars,  of  whom  sixty  were 
resident.  In  tliis  institution  the  attempt  to  mstruct  young  Ilurons 
was  commenced. 
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The  Seminary,  {il)()nt  two  Imiulred  years  after  its  foun- 
dution,  became  the  Laval  University  of  Lower  Canada. 

As  soon  as  peace  with  the  Iroquois  was  obtained,  the 
missionary  work  of  tlie  Jesuits  wms  resumed  with  greater 
viii'our  than  ever.  Missionai'ies  were  not  only  sent  to  dif- 
ferent (juarters  amoni^-  the  friendly  tribes  of  Lidians,  but 
;:  iiougst  tlie  Iro(|Uois  themselves.  The  Irocjuois  con- 
\  'lis  were  removed  out  of  the  way  of  their  heathen 
couiiti'vmen  into  Canada,  and,  after  one  or  two  ehano-es 
ot"  })hice,  were  permanently  established  on  the  bank  of 
tiie  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  Sault  St.  Louis.  Tlie  modern 
name  of  the  settlement  is  Caughnawa.ua,  Avhere  their 
descendants  are  to  be  seen  at  tlu^  })resent  day.  Li  the 
meantime,  the  other  religious  estal)lisliments,  near  Que- 
bec and  elsewhere,  intended  for  the  Indian  converts, 
Were  continued.  At  Sillery  the  Algon([uins.  and  at 
Lorette,  the  remains  of  the  Hurons  were  located  under 
the  care  of  missionaries.  The  object  was  to  kee[)  up 
th oir  instruction  in  religion,  and  to  bring  them  over  to 
the  usages  of  civilized  life. 

About  two  years  before  Laval  was  establisned  as  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  the  Litendant  Talon  brought  back  some 
Itceollets  to  Canada.  There  were  disputes  about  church 
matters  at  the  time,  and  jibout  the  li([uor  trathc.  The 
Recollets,  as  before,  offered  their  services  without  re- 
muneration. But  the  Bishop,  who  seems  not  to  have 
Itivoured  them,  would  not  assent   to  their  regidar  em- 

S'oyment  among  the  i)eoplo  and  the  Lidians.  The 
ecollets  had  quarters  assigned  them  on  the  river  St. 
Charles,  and  afterwards,  a  chapel  of  their  own  and  a 
habitation  within  the  city.  They  were  generally  much 
liked.  Several  of  the  (Jovernors  were  very  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  them  and,  besides  })rotecting  them,  con- 
tributed to  their  supp(»rt. 

About  the  same  time,  1(170,  the  jjious  and  valiant 
Maisonneuve  desired  to  retii-c  from  his  i)ost  on  the  Island 
of  Montreal.  T!ie  rights  of  the  original  (company  of 
Montreal  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  reli<2:ious  order 
of  Sulpicians,  of  Paris,  who  conceded  them  to  mem- 
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bcr-  of  their  own  fratornity  in  Canada.  By  tliese  tliey 
liaw  ))een  held  up  to  the  ])resent  ihiy.  '^J'lie  luenihers 
of  that  onh'i*  constitute  the  Semi  nary  of  Montreal.  They 
foi'in  'i*lv  took  some  part  in  mis.sionarv  work  anion*''  tlu; 
lieatiien  tribes,  and  a  Superior  of  Missions  iv-idrd  at 
V  ill ''-Marie. 

'1  h  '  arran<(ement  of  relif]^ions  affairs,  estiihlished  in 
C:in;ida  in  I'i'J.')  and  shortly  afterwards,  became  pcriua- 
iienL  'I'he  missionaries  soon  pi-e[)ared  niinu'rous  ;ind 
disttmt  tribes  of  Indians,  in  the  North  and  \\'e-t  of  Can- 
adii,  lor  friendship  and  allitince  with   tlie  l''rench   colo- 


ClIATEAU  OK  THE  HEMINAHY  AT  MONTUEAL  AND  TOWERS  OF  THE  OLD  FOIJT. 

iiists.  Amono^st  the  native  tril)es  they  wen'  able  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  (|uarrels.  to  ])roinote  French 
interests,  and  to  dispose  ^he  minds  of  the  chiefs  ;nid 
warriors  against  favouring  tiie  Knglish  colonists.  In 
these  wavs  thev  remlered  irood  service  to  the  state,  be- 
cause  the  feelings  of  the  colonists  of  the  two  mother 
countries  were  roused  asjainst  each  other  through  t!ie 
freipient  wars  between  them  in  Europe.  The  Knglish 
traders,  also,  were  continually  endeavouring  to  draw 
away  the  traffic  in  furs. 

The  most  famous  of  the  missionaries  belonirinff  to  the 
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times  now  referred  to,  were  Garnier,  Carheil,  Milet  and 
Lamberville,  amongst  the  Iroquois;  and  Allouez,  Isico- 
las,  Marciuette  and  Claude  Dablon,  amongst  the  Imlians 
of  tlie  Ottawa  and  hike  regions  and  of  Illinois. 

If  it  liad  not  been  for  the  li([Uor  traffic,  already  mei^- 
tioned,  the  religious  affairs  of  the  colony,  in  regard  to 
the  Indians,  and  the  work  of  the  missionaries  amongsL 
the  tribes,  would  have  been  more  prosperous  than  Ihey 
were. 


CHAPTER  NINETEENTH. 

Progress  of  the  Country,  its  Population,  Occupation  of 
Lands,  Commerce,  under  Colberi'  and  Talon. 

128.  Before  the  Viceroy  left  Canada  in  1GG7,  the 
colony  of  New-France  had  made  a  fair  start.  Its  popu- 
lation was  already  doubled.  The  wise  arrangements  of 
Talon,  the  Intendant,  in  Canada,  supported  by  Colbert, 
the  minister,  in  France,  soon  effected  a  great  change  in 
the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  colon^ 

Canada  would  have  soon  become  prosperous  and  strong 
if  their  plans  had  been  properly  followed  up.  It  was 
the  endeavour  of  the  Intendant  and  the  minister  to 
place  her,  as  soon  as  possible,  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
troubles  as  those  under  which  she  had  nearly  sunk,  and 
from  which  she  had  been  lately  rescued. 

Within  three  years  of  Talon's  arrival  the  population 
was  raised  to  the  number  of  5870,  in  1139  families. 

121).  While  De  Tracy  was  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  the  execution  of  his  measures  for  chastising 
the  Iroquois,  Talon  occupied  himself  diligently  in  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  the  numerous  colonists 
whom  Colbert  caused  to  emigrate  from  France.  The 
new  comers  were  located  mostly  in  the  neigh boui-hood 
of  Quebec,  on  lands  assigned  beforehand.  They  were 
then  reipiiivd,  in  addition  to  the  work  they  performed 
for  themselves,  under  the  Intendant's  directions,  to 
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clear  small  lots  and  erect  habitations  for  the  reception 
of  those  expected  to  come  out  in  the  following  years. 
These,  in  their  turn,  did  the  same  for  succeeding  emi- 
gi'ants.  Thus  every  family,  on  its  arrival  in  the  country, 
found  a  home  and  partially  cleared  lands  ready  for  its 
use.  Provisions,  and  other  necessaries  not  possessed  hy 
them,  were  supplied  to  the  emigrants  until  they  could 
do  for  themselves. 

130.  To  show,  by  example,  the  best  mode  of  i)ro- 
ceeding  to  overcome  the  lirst  ditiiculties  of  settling  on 
new  land.  Talon  himself  bought  several  tracts.  Ho 
placed  settlers  on  them  so  as  to  form  the  beginnings  of 
several  villages.  In  this  way  the  villages  of  Bourg-Louis, 
Oharles-Bourg,  and  a  number  of  other  small  places  not 
far  tVom  Quebec,  were  founded  by  the  Intendant, 

i;51.  xVn  excellent  plan  of  the  French  minister  aiul 
the  Intendant  for  increasing  the  inhabitants,  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  was 
adopted  with  the  consent  of  the  king.  This  was,  to 
induce  the  olficers  and  soldiers  of  the  Carignan  regiment 
to  remain  in  Canada,  instead  of  returning  to  France, 
when  the  war  with  the  Iroquois  was  finished.  Each 
officer  wiio  was  willing  to  1)ecome  a  Canadian  Seigneur 
was  allowed  a  certain  (juantity  of  land.  The  soldiers 
were  furnislied  with  provisions  and  money  sufficient  to 
start  them  as  colonists.  A  largo  number  belonging  to 
the  Carignan  regiment  accepted  these  offers.  Others 
went  back  to  France,  but  came  out  again  as  settlers. 
8ome  of  the  soldiers  were  settled  on  the  lands  conceded 
to  their  officers.  Others  were  distributed  among  the 
colonists,  who  understood  how  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
from  whom  ajj^ricultural  work  could  be  learned. 

It  is  said  that  about  twelve  hundred  officers  and  sol- 
diers were  thus  converted  into  permanent  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  The  lands  conceded  to  them  were  ch icily 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lately  ra,ised  forts  on  the 
Richelieu.  Twelve  officers  of  the  regiment  became 
Seigneurs  in  that  quarter,  and  a  few  more  received 
grants  of  land  in  the  other  parts. 
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To  provide  wives  for  the  disbanded  soldiers  and  other 
unmarried  colonists,  it  has  been  ahvady  mentioned  that 
yoniii^-  persons  of  good  cbanieter  were  brought  out  from 
France.  In  sueii  eases  certain  amounts,  in  the  form  of 
pr.)visions  or  of  money,  were  assigned  to  aid  tbem  in 
CI )nimei icing  house ivceping. 

WVl,  Lands  were  also  conceded  for  seigneuries  on  the 
l^anks  (/I*  the  St.  Lawrence,*  i)eiow  Quebec,  at  and  near 
"i'liree  Kivers,  and  in  the  neighljourhood  of  tlie  island 
of  Montreal. 

VM*y,  When  Talon  Hnally  left  Canada  in  U;r;>,  there 
were  (J700  inhabitants.  T'lie  colony  continued  to  orow  in 
population  by  the  sendnig  out  of  emigrants  from  Fiance 
a  few  years  longer  until  1079  or  1 080,  when  scarcely  any 
more  came  until  after  the  year  1700.  In  fact,  the  Inten- 
dants  who  succeeded  'J'alon  were  not  persons  of  tiie 
same  ability  to  further  the  progress  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  Colbert,  some  years  before  his  death,  which 
liap[)ened  in  108'),  was  prevented,  by  the  state  ol'  affairs 
in  France,  from  coii tinning  to  interest  himself  in  the 
concerns  of  (*anada. 

ll>4:.  While  concerned  in  promoting  emigration  to 
the  colonv,  Talon  also  exerted  himself  in  other  wavs  to 
forward  its  gi'owth.  He  encouraged  the  cultivation  of 
all  the  well  known  grains,  and  also  that  of  flax  and 
hemp,  lie  pro[)ose(l  to  turn  to  account  the  products  of 
the  forest  and  waters,  by  exporting  them  to  France  and 
to  the  Antilles.  To  the  former  country  he  sent  samples 
of  wood,  in  the  forms  of  planks  and  masts,  and  of  various 
nriterials  that  might  be  used  in  the  king's  dockyards. 
Witli  the  Antilles  (West  Indies — Martinique,  han  Do- 


*  E  icli  soldior  receivod  one  hundred  francs  in  money,  or  Jlfty  francs 
witli  provisions  for  one  year,  the  wives  an  adviitional  amount.  The 
otlieers  reet'ived  from  six  hundred  to  two  thousand  francs  apiece. 

The  u^rants  of  hind  varied  from  fifty  acres  up  to  several  hundreds 
and  even  thousands.  One  oHicer,  M.  JSt.  Uurs,  had  tlie  concession  of 
98,78-t  acres. 

Many  names  of  seiji'neuries,  parishes  and  places,  now  in  familiar 
use,  were,  ahout  this  time,  those  of  persons  who  received  concessions 
of  hinds,  mostly  helonging  to  the  Carignian  rejj^iment — such  as  Sorel, 
Bertlder,  Chanihly,  Vercheres,  Vareuues,  Contrecceur,  Boucherville, 
St.  Ours,  Longueuil,  etc. 
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niiiigo,  &c.)  he  wislied  to  i)\)Qn  up  ii  trade,  uiul,  for  that 
purpose,  despatched  from  Quebee  two  vessels  hideii  with 
cod,  sahnoii,  eels,  peas,  seal  oil  and  other  thiiii::s. 

i;i5.  Talou  also  paid  some  attention  to  the  e.\i)lora- 
tion  of  the  eountrv  in  seareli  of  useful  minerals. 

1,'5(>.  In  those  (hiys  it  was  wol  usual  for  the  ])eo])l',^ 
of  French  colonies  to  ♦"alvC  up  manufactures  for  IVvir  of 
hui'tiiijx  the  ititerests  of  the  mother  ('(umtrv.  'I'a!on, 
howevei*,  induced  those  whom  he  styled  ■•  his  colonists" 
to  make  for  themselves  many  articles  of  domestic  use, 
such  as  hitiierto  had  been  imported.  It  was  ii is  boast 
that  the  Canadian  colonist  "could  now  raise  more  grain: 
from  the  land  than  he  could  consume  or  sell,  and  also, 
could  clothe  his  body,  iVoni  head  to  to(jt,wiih  materials 
of  his  own  nuiking." 

lo7.  From  what  has  been  here  said  of  Int-ndaut 
^I'alon,  the  young  reader  will  gather  that  when  he  went 
awav  in  107;^,  the  colonv^  must  luive  lost  a  u-reat  bene- 
factor,  and  that  he  richly  deserves  an  honourable  place 
in  the  history  of  Canada. 

1,*>S.  It  is  necessary  here  to  cx})hiin  how  the  SoigiU'urs 
and  those  who  occupied  and  worked  the  lands,  stood 
towards  each  other. 

The  Seigneurs  were  obliged,  by  law,  to  concede  por- 
tions or  lots,  on  their  iSeigneuries,  to  colonists  who  de- 
sired to  settle  on  them.  If  thev  failed  to  do  this,  then 
the  Intendant,  under  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign 
C;)uncil,  could  do  it  for  them. 

The  colonists  who  acquired  lots  in  this  way  were  called 
('fisifairefi.  Their  lots  were  usually  about  one  hun- 
dr 'd  arpents  or  French  acres,  and  they  paid  to  the 
Seigneurs  a  small  annual  rent.  The  Seigneurs  had  a 
gre  it  many  privileges  in  respect  of  the  Censitaires.  They 
could  call  u[)on  them  for  labour  and  services,  and  had 
the  power  to  punish  them  for  offences  and  to  decide 
their  disputes. 

When  a  Censitah-e  so'.d  his  place  the  Seigneur  was 
entitled  to  a  certain  |  ar*.  of  tlu'  price.  The  same  right 
was  exercised  in  tlie  case  of  future  sales.    The  Ccnsitaire 
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was  obliged  to  go  to  his  8eigiieui*'s  mill  to  get  liis  com 
ground,  paying  a  certain  price;  but  tiie  Seigneurs  were 
bound  to  erect  the  mills  re((iiired. 

There  were  other  relations  in  which  the  Seigneurs 
and  Censitaires  stood  towards  each  other,  which  need 
not  be  particularly  described. 

The  arrangements  stated  in  this  article  formed  a  part 
of  what  is  called  "The  Feudal  System,"  which  prevailed 
in  Europe  generally,  during  the  Middle  ages.  Consider- 
ing the  customs  and  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  usages 
of  the  French  people  at  that  time,  it  is  thought  that 
the  early  colonists  of  Canada  would  not  have  prospered 
under  any  other  system.  Some  authorities  have  stated 
that  it  was  the  only  one  suited  to  their  wants  and  those 
of  the  new  country  they  came  to  inhabit.  The  Seigneurs 
were,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  good  family,  and  the 
colonists  are  recorded  to  have  been  carefully  selected  i'* 
France  from  among  those  best  fitted  to  emigrate. 

130.  Another  circumstance  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
here.  Sometimes  the  colonists,  especially  the  young  and 
active,  went  away  from  the  settled  parts  to  visit  the  In- 
dians, to  hunt  and  trade  with  them.  This  was  not 
always  done  on  their  own  account,  for  merchants,  and 
officials  of  the  government,*  often  hired  a  party  of  men 
and  furnished  the  boats,  arms,  implements  and  mer- 
chandise necessary  for  expeditions  of  that  sort.  When 
the  party  returned  wnth  the  skins  and  furs  procured 
from  the  savages,  each  man  received  a  certain  portion 
of  the  value. 

Frequently  young  men  would  be  absent  a  long  time, 

■^' About  tliis  period  persons  of  noble  birth  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaiiiiii^'  means  of  liviiii^  in  Canada.  They  could  not  support  their 
rank,  and  it  had  l)een  contrary  to  custom  and  the  law  for  such  per- 
sons to  derive  revenues  from  entering  into  pursuits  connected  with 
traffic,  or  labour  of  any  kind. 

Tlie  king  of  France  in  i)ity  for  their  case,  and  on  account  of  the 
large  families  wiiich  many  of  tlicm  had  to  maintain,  took  off  the 
restraint  upon  them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  traffic  in  Canada,  and 
to  work  at  agriculture,  without  being  held,  as  heretofore,  to  forfeit 
their  rank.  We  must  rccoUect  that  this  was  something  in  thosf  days, 
becaiise  nobles  were  exempt  from  many  taxes  required  to  be  paid  by 
people  who  had  no  rank  to  keep  up. 
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avSsoriurini>-  witli  Indians  belonging  to  tribes  far  remote 
from  the  Freneh  settlements. 

Sncli  persons  were  stvird  ^'  roya;pnrs,"  and  '^courcurs 
de  bois,"  or  "runners  of  the  woods." 

After  1(103,  the  practice  was  thought  to  be  injurious 
to  the  colony,  because  the  young  Frenchmen,  instead  of 
scttlini?  down  and  workino'on  the  lands,  fell  intorovinn' 
habits  and  cast  aside  the  usages  of  civilised  life.  Laws 
were  i'ramed  to  prevent  it,  but  without  much  etfect. 
The  colony  became  weakened,  and  its  progress  hinderi'd, 
through  the  al)sence  of  so  many  Frenchmen  scattered 
among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  west.  At  one  time  it 
was  computed  that  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  of  the 
most  active  and  daring  young  men  of  the  colony  were 
thus  absent  without  leave.  Kot  only  the  Governor  and 
Sovereign  Council,  but  also  the  Court  of  France  adopted 
measui'cs  for  recovering  them.  In  the  after  history  of 
the  colony,  on  occasions  when  there  was  danger  from 
enemies,  and  when  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  were 
called  upon  for  assistance,  those  "  runners  of  the  woods" 
used  to  return,  for  a  season,  in  considerable  numbers. 

In  some  cases  they  Avere  found  to  have  entirely  adopt- 
ed Indian  modes  of  life,  and  even  their  language. 


CHAPTER  TWENTIETH. 


Governors  de  Courcelle. — Frontenac. — De  la  Barre  and 

DE  Denonville. 

140.  During  the  twenty-four  years  from  10G5  to 
1689,  the  Colony  of  New-France  was  governed  by  the 
four  persons,  in  succession,  whose  names  are  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter.  We  must  now  relate  the  events  most 
worthy  of  remembrance  which  occurred  in  that  period, 
and  in  which  those  officials,  owing  to  their  high  posi- 
tion, necessarily  took  a  prominent  part. 

141.  M.  de  Courcelle,  who  v.-as  an  experienced  military 
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niJin,  copimaiulcd,  under  Do  Tracy,  in  tlie  expedition  of 
1(IG(J  a^'iiinst  tlieii'()(|Uois.  He  had  already,  in  the  months 
of  Jaiiuarv,  Fel)ruary  and  AJareh,  of  that  vear,  made  an 
attem[)t  to  k'ad  se\eral  liiindred  men  u^aint;t  tlie  Iro- 
(jMois  cantons,  when,  after  arri\ini>"  within  forty  lea<i;ues 
of  the  ^loliauks,  he  saw  tit  to  retreat.  Ahhougli  he 
I'aiJcd  in  this  undertaking,  he  gave  siieli  i)ro()fs  of  liis 
courage  ami  i)o\vers  of  emluranee  that  all  felt  great  con- 
iidence  in  him.  lie  was  a  man  of  mueh  firmness  and 
tact  in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  'J'hose  of  Canada 
liked  him,  hut  hy  the  Irocjuois  he  was  feared. 

lie  eon.^-idei'cd  it  necessary,  in  the  year  1(170,  to  do 
something  that  would  intimidate  the  most  distant  of 
the  IrcKiuois  nations,  the  Scnecas.  Tliese  })eo})le  were 
hecoming  trouhlesome  again,  and  were  less  careful  ahout 
otfending  the  French  and  their  allies  because  they  sup- 
l)Osed  they  wei'e  too  far  off  to  be  attacked  as  the  Mo- 
hawks had  heeii.  ])e  Courcelle,  however,  after  making 
suitahle  ])rei)arations,  ])assed  \\\)  the  rapids  above  Mon- 
treal, with  a  bodv  of  lifty-six  men,  and  arrived  at  the 
Bay  of  Quinte.  whence  it  was  easy  to  cross  Lake  Ontario, 
and  to  reach  any  of  the  cantons.  'V\\Q  8enecas,  now 
fearing  they  were  to  l)e  attacked,  and  seeing  that  they 
were  not  out  of  reach  of  the  French,  at  once  sent  depu- 
ties to  satisfy  the  Governor  of  their  good  behaviour  in 
future. 

While  engaged  in  tliis  expedition,  De  Courcelle  per- 
ceived how  advantageous  it  might  be  to  have  a.  Ibrtitied 
staticm  established  near  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, lie  projected  one — the  same  that  was  built  by  his 
successor  on  the  site  of  the  modei'ii  ''ity  Kiuo-jston,  and 
w'.iicli  was  long  known  by  the  name  Cataracoiii  and 
Fort  Frontenac. 

M.  de  (lourcelle,  beino-  somewhat  advanced  in  vears, 
injured  his  licalth  by  his  exertions  in  conducting  a  foj-ce, 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  He  was  recalled 
at  his  own  request,  and  left  Canada,  in  company  with 
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of  tlio  colony  bad  givutly  impiovcd  \n  tlio  course  of  the 
past  seven  years,  the  coloni.-is  were  (liseoiiratreid  l)y  the 
de[)tirture  of  two  siieli  men  ji-  Talon  and  J)e  Courcelle. 
Only  a  short  time  before,  the  feelings  of  all  had  been 
alTeeted  bv  the  decease  of  two  of  liie  oldest  and  most 
resiK'Cted  of  their  bciiefaetors — namely  Madame  de  \[\ 
IVltrie  and  ^larie  (iuvart  de  I'lnearnarion. 

li  is  also  worthy  uf  mention  that  M.  de  la  Salh;"' 
arrived  abont  this  period. 

14*^.  (Jount  Bnade  de  Frontcnae  was  the  sncces.<or 
of  M.  de  (J(Uireelie.  He  was  an  ex}»erienced  h'reneh 
general,  very  talented  and  high  sjjirited.  In  the  course 
of  his  governorship,  from  HW'Z  to  lOS'-^,  he  fell  out  with 
most  of  the  princi[)al  otiicials  of  the  colony,  because  he 
was  ii  man  of  impetuous  dis})ositi<)n  ami  haughty  man- 
ners, unable,  or  unwillinix,  t<)  tolerate  opposition  to  his 
will. 

Several  remarkal)le  events  took  place  in  his  time. 
Amoiiixst  these  the  chief  were,  the  establishment  of  a 
fortitied  post  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  upon 
the  site  of  tlie  modern  city  of  Kingston;  the  discovery 
of  the  Mississi[)[)i  by  Jolliet  and  Marquette,  and  its  com- 
plete exploration  by  la  Salle;  and  the  extension  of  the 
French  outi)osts  in  the  lake  regions  and  amcmgst  the 
western  Indian  tribes. 

14-i{.  The  object  of  fortifying  a  station  at  Lake  On- 
tario was  to  control  the  navigation,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
Irocjuois  iuid  the  English  coloidsts  from  depriving  the 
French  of  the  fur  trade  with  tlie  western  and  northern 
Lidian  tribes.  De  Courcelle  had  already  proposed  1  > 
accomplish  this.  Frontcnae  took  with  him  troops,  and 
supplies  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  Avar  for  a  gai'- 
rison.  A  rude  structure  was  built  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  and  rendered  capable  of  defence.  The  Iro- 
quois, who  went  to  meet  the  (lovernor  near  the  spot 
chosen,  were  so  delighted  with  his  showy  manners  and 

*La  Salle  became  noted  for  the  i)ni't  lie  took  in  extending  the  power 
and  commerce  of  the  French  in  the  direction  of  the  j^reat  lakes  west- 
wards, and  for  his  discovery  of  the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi,  etc. 
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the  flattering  reasons  p^ven  by  him,  that  they  asseuU\i 
io  his  dcsioii,  although  in  their  hearts  they  did  not  at 
all  a])pr()ve  of  it. 

Not  long  afterwards,  la  Salle  was  made  Seigneur  of 
a  traet  oi'  land  surrounding  (he  i'ort,  on  condition  that 
he  would  eonstruet  it  on  a  larger  scale,  of  stone,  and 
maintain  the  post.  The  place  was  named  Fort  Fronte- 
nac,  after  its  touiidei'.  It  was  also  known  hv  tlnit  of 
Calaracoui,  as  ii  was  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river, 
so  called. 

La  Salle,  with  the  Governor's  consent,  also  ])repared 
a  small  armed  vessel  for  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  and 
pi'o[)os(;d  the  erection  of  another  fort,  at  the  other  end 
of  Ouhirio,  as  well  as  auotJier  vessel,  to  be  placed  on 
lAiko  Krie. 

Frontenac  thus  executed  a  voay  important  design, 
because,  while  the  French  kei)t  possession  of  thatforii- 
lied  post,  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  check  the  Iro- 
quois, and  to  see  that  the  wcstei'ii  fur  trade  went  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  instead  of  being  drawn  aside  towarvls 
the  cantons  and  the  settlements  of  the  Eniilish  colo- 
nists. 

144.  The  expedition  for  discovering  tbe  Mississippi 
was  originally  proposed  by  Talon,  to  Avhoni  its  existence 
was  known  from  accounts  brought  to  Quebec  by  Indians, 
who  stated,  that  far  off,  in  the  west,  there  was  a  great 
river,  whicli  ran  southwards  a  long  distance,  and  emp- 
tied itself  into  a  southern  sea.  Talon  recommended  the 
undertaking  to  FrontcTiac,  pro]iosing  that  it  should  be 
entrusted  to  a  Quebec  citizen  named  Jolliet,  whicli  was 
done. 

Jolliet  proceeded  first  by  way  of  Montreal  and  the 
Ottawa  river,  to  Michillimakinac,  an  island  trading  post 
and  missionary  stati(m  not  far  from  the  junction  of  tiie 
three  great  lakes  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior.  There 
he  associated  with  himself  a  Jesuit  missionary,  named 
Marquette,  a  man  well  versed  in  the  languages  of  the 
western  tribes.  Thence  they  crossed  tbe  northern  part 
of   Michigan  to  Green   Bay,   and   passing   down   Fox 
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river,  and  tho  Wisconsin,  readied  the  Missis^ip])i  on 
June  (>th,  \i)V\.  In  bark  canoes  tliev  descended  as  fur 
as  tiie  moutli  of  tho  river  Arkansas,  bevond  wliiih  tiiu 
dialects  known  to  Mar<|uettc  could  no  lonfi^er  l)e  made 
use  of  to  cornnjunieate  witli  the  savafjes  of  those  n^^dons. 
'j'heir  account  of  tlie  expedition  was  given  to  Frontenac 
who  forwarded  the  particulars  to  France,  in  the  autumn 
of  1<;T4. 

To  comj)lete  tlie  discovery  of  Jolliet  and  Manpiettc, 
hi  Salle,  some  years  hiter,  j)assed  all  the  way  down  the 
Mississippi  to  its  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  French  now  claimed  i)ossession  of  the  territories 
through  which  the  Mississippi  llowed,  and  gave  to  them 
the  name  Louisiana,  in  honour  of  King  Louis. 

In  the  report,  which  Frontenac  made  to  Colbert,  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  stated  that  '*  this 
great  river,  discovered  lately  in  conseciuence  of  the  orders 
given  to  me  by  you,  flows  through  the  most  beautiful 
region  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  world." 

145.  Ro))ert  de  la  Salle,  whose  name  has  been  already 
several  times  mentioned,  had  come  out  to  Canada  from 
Kouen,  in  France,  in  order,  like  many  others,  to  push 
his  fortune  in  the  new  world.  Having  a  genius  for 
commerce,  as  well  as  for  bold  undertakings,  he  at  fii*st 
established  himself  at  a  trading  station  named  Lachine.* 
lie  was  in  great  favour  with  Count  Frontenac  who  was 
alleged  by  some  to  have  a  personal  interest  in  La  Salle's 
trattic.  iiis  connection  with  Fort  Frontenac  has  l)een 
already  stated,  as  well  as  the  launching  of  the  first  ship 
to  navigate  Lake  Ontario.  He  established  other  trading 
})  )sts  at  Niagara,  Detroit,  Michillimakinac,  at  Chicago, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Joseph  amongst  the  .Alianiis 
Lulians,  and  at  Crevecwur  amoiigst  the  Illinois.  To 
reach  these  distant  places  he  constructed  a  small  vessel 
at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Erie,  in  which  he  sailed  to 
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•^  It  is  said  he  named  this  place  from  !m  idea  that  beyoiKl  it  he 
would  discover  a  route  to  Japan  and  China.  All  La  Salle's  endeav- 
ours to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  continent  of  America  were  more 
or  less  shaped  by  that  idea. 
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the  upper  end,  and  thence  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  which 
received  its  name  from  him.  It  was  la  Salle  who  first 
proposed  to  the  minister  Colbert  plans  for  colonizijig 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.* 

140.  While  those  discoveries  which  have  been  albided 
to  were  in  i)rogress,  Frontenac,  at  Qnel>ec,  was  making 
for  liim:^elf  enemies  owing  to  his  violent  temper  and 
haughty  manners.  M.  Perrot,  commandant  at  Montreal, 
publicly  insulted  one  of  Frontenac's  officers  who  had 
been  sent  thither  on  duty.  A  priest,  named  Fenelon, 
belonging  also  to  Montreal,  made  remarks  upon  ilio 
Governors  conduct,  in  a  discourse  or  sermon.  Tliese 
two  persons  he  caused  to  be  arrested  and  afterwards 
sent  to  answer  for  themselves  at  Paris. 

Frontenac  had  no  favour  for  the  Jesuits,  nor  for  Bishop 
Laval  and  his  clorgy,  being  jealous  of  their  influence  in 
the  colony.  But  he  always  favoured  and  protected  tfie 
Recollets,  one  of  whom  he  appointed  chaplain  at  Fort 
Cataracoui.  These  things,  together  with  his  peculiar 
manners,  may  have  led  to  a  coolness  between  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Bishop,  who,  himself,  was  naturally  of  a 
high  spirit,  and  somewhat  arbitrary.  I^ut  whatever  may 
have  been  the  private  feelings  of  eaoh,  that  ancient  cause 
of  trouble,  the  liquor  traffic,  brought  on  open  dissension. 
The  Bishop  and  clergy  complained  that  the  Governor  did 
not  care  to  put  it  dow^n,  and  it  was  insinuated  that  he  de- 
rived advantage  from  its  abuses.  On  the  other  hand, 
Frontenac  complained  that  they  exaggerated  the  evils. 
Neither  did  the  Governor  agree  with  the  Intendant,  ^1. 
DiKjliesneau,  Talon's  successor. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  all  the  particular^  of 
IIk'SC  dissensions.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  ran  io 
a  i:reat  height,  especially  between  the  Governor  and  the 
IjiKMulant,  and  that  C(miplaints  on  the  subject  were 
transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Franco. 


*  La  SaUe  came  to  a  violent  vm\  in  the  j'ear  1687,  when  he  was 
treacherously  set  upon  and  murdered  by  a  discontented  follower. 
Ue  was  enga^j^ed.  at  the  time,  in  conductinji;  a  party  of  colonists 
Intended  to  found  the  first  French  settlement  in  Louisiana. 
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III  the  end,  both  Frontenac  and  Diichesneau  wore 
recalled. 

147.  But,  before  the  time  of  their  leaving  arrived,  and 
while  di?«ension  was  prevailing  among  the  members  of 
llic  Supreme  Council,  the  aifaiis  of  the  colony  were 
;:radually  falling  into  a  bad  condition.  Their  old  em- 
luies,  the  Iroquois,  were  becoming  more  and  more  inso- 
lent and  troublesome.  They  were  recovering  from  the 
results  of  the  last  war,  and  had  been  successful  in  war- 
lure  with  some  neighbouring  tril)es.  They  had  also 
jiersisted  in  making  war  upon  westen  tribes  Iricndly  to 
the  French. 

Frontenac  tried  to  bring  them  to  reason  by  remon- 
strances and  threats,  and  his  emissaries  in  the  cantons 
endeavoured  to  restore  French  infiuenee. 

At  length,  in  1G79  and  1G80,  proposals  were  nuide  for 
a  meeting  to  be  held.  In  the  first  instance,  Cataracop.i 
was  proposed  to  be  the  place.  ^Fiie  lro([Uois  refused  to 
send  deputies  further  than  Chouagen  (Oswego)  on  the 
south  siiore  of  Ontario.  Then  the  lro(|nois  said  tiiey 
would  come  to  Cataracoui,  but  Frontenac,  in  his  turn, 
haughtily  refused  to  go  beyond  Ville-Marie.  In  this 
place  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  lOSo,  in  whicli  Fron- 
tenac told  the  Iroquois  that  he  meant  to  i)roteet  all  his 
children.  He  referred  to  the  Hurons,  Algoncpiins,  Ot- 
tawas,  Miamis  and  Ilhnois.  Members  of  all  the>e  tribes 
had  of  late  been  attacked  and  pinndered  l)y  lr(j(piois, 
wliile  with  the  Miamis  and  the  Illinois  they  lui'l  waged 
a  lierce  war.  The  Iroquois,  as  before,  greatly  adninvd 
i'ront<?nac's  manners  and  haughty  declarations,  and  were 
induced  to  agree  to  all  his  demands,  except  that  of  ceas- 
ing to  attack  the  Illinois  and  Miamis. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  Frontenao  was 
recalled  and  another  Governor  appointed  in  his  stead. 

148.  The  affairs  of  the  colony  were  suffering  from 
other  causes  at  this  time.  A  great  many  of  the  young 
men — at  least  five  hundred — were  absent,  having  Ix'come 
••  coureurs  de  bois."  These  even  joined  parties  of  Ottii- 
was  and  Hurons  on  expeditions  to  the  English  trading 
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posts,  south  of  Lake  Champluin,  carrying  along  with 
them  skins  and  furs  for  sale.  Tlie  English  tradei's  gave 
a  much  better  price  than  those  at  the  French  posts,  and 
8up[)lied  merchandise  mueli  cheaper.  Some  of  this  mer- 
chandise even  found  its  way  to  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
which  was  altogether  contrary  to  the  laws. 

It  was  also  alleged  of  pu!)lic  officials  that  they  encour- 
a  :>ed  such  proceedings,  and  that  they  themselves  derived 
g:iin  from  the  traffic. 

149.  During  Frontenac's  administration  the  small- 
l)ox  was  a  great  scourge  both  to  French  and  Indians. 
Many  died  of  it.  Most  of  the  Algonquins  of  the  Sillery 
Mission  fell  victims  to  that  disease  in  1075.* 

150.  When  Frontenac  went  home  in  1682,  the  threat- 
ening state  of  affairs  caused  most  of  the  colonists  to  re- 
gret his  recall.  Although  very  much  disliked  by  those 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  the  people  generally,  and 
the  Indians,  regarded  him  with  admiration  and  good 
will.  His  proud  bearing,  attended  by  guards  and  pages, 
i^  imitation  of  de  Tracy,  was  thought  by  them  to  be 
suitable  to  his  position  as  the  representative  of  their 
king.  The  people  also  approved  of  his  favouring  and 
protecting  the  Recollets,  vrhom  they  liked,  and  who  had 
offered  to  serve  amongst  them  without  remuneration. 

151.  Frontenac  wa^  succeeded  by  M.  de  la  Barre,  a 
veteran  cavalry  officer.  M.  Perrot,  who  had  been  restored 
to  his  command  at  Montreal,  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Acadia,  and  his  place,  in  Canada,  supplied  l)y  M.  de 
Calliere,  who  now  becatne  commandant  at  Montreal. 

152.  Most  of  the  time  of  de  la  Barre's  governorship 
w  as  occupied  with  vain  endeavours  to  induce  the  Iroquois 
to  remain  at  peace.  They  resumed  hostilities  against 
the  Miamis  and  Illinois  tribes,  and  scarcely  observed 
any  of  the  conditions  they  had  agreed  to  with  Fronte- 

*  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  mission  for  the  Abenaquis  was  estab- 
hshed  at  Sillery.  In  the  same  year,  the  llurons  who  had  been  settled 
Mt  St.  Foy  were  removed  to  Aneicnt  Lorotte,  whence  afterwards  they 
were  taken  to  Jeune  Lorette.  The  Abenaquis  were  also  removed 
further  from  Quebec  to  the  Chaudlere  Falls.  The  Iroquois  converts 
Were  then  at  Cauorhnawaffa.  above  Montreal. 
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nac.  In  fact  the  departure  of  that  vis^oroiis  old  soldier 
was  a  source  of  encoura<!;eTneiit,  to  tlirow  oft*  all  restraint 
in  their  insolence  towards  tlie  French  colonists,  and  in 
their  hostility  towards  the  French  allies. 

15t5.  De  la  Barrc-'s  ir.struetions  were  somewhat  C(^n- 
tradictory  and  inconsistent,  lie  was  directed  to  avoid 
a  rupture  with  the  Irocpiois,  l)ut  at  the  same  time  to 
adopt  measures  for  cur1)in<]^  their  insolence  and  to  pro- 
tect the  friendly  western  tribes.  With  regard  to  the  Can- 
adian Indians — the  Montagnais,  the  Ai)enaquis,  relics 
of  the  llnrons,  Algonquins,  Ottawas  and  others,  upon 
whom  any  influence  could  be  exercised,  the  directions 
were  to  bring  them  overascpiickly  as  possible  to  P^rench 
usages. 

The  same  directions  about  the  Canadian  Indians  had 
been  given  to  Count  Frontenac.  He,  however,  had  de- 
clared in  reply,  that  the  question  was  not  how  to  convert 
the  Indians  into  Frenchmen,  but,  how  to  prevent  many 
French  from  becoming  savages.  This  was  in  allusion 
to  the  numerous  cases  of  Frenchmen  (piitting  the  habits 
of  civilized  life  and  taking  up  those  of  the  Indians.* 

154.  In  the  course  of  1G83  and  1684,  the  (lovernor 
saw  clearly  that  negociations  with  the  Iroquois  were  use- 
less unless  he  could  support  them  by  some  shew  of  mili- 
tary force.  He  had  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  regubu* 
soldiers.  He  therefore  applied  to  the  court  to  send  out 
reinforcements.  At  the  same  time  he  collected  about 
twelve  hundred  men,  including  regulars,  militia,  and  In- 
diana, at  Montreal.  Directions  were  sent  to  the  com- 
mander at  Niagara  to  cause  as  many  Indian  auxiliaries 
as  possible  to  join  him  at  Fort  Frontenac.  in  order  to 
take  ])art  in  an  expedition  against  the  Senecas.  Of  all 
the  Iro([Uois  nations,  these  had  most  offende<l  in  making 
iitta(d<s  upon  the  Illinois  and  Miamis. 

In  the  meantime,  the  active  (lovernor  of  the  New 
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*  Frontenac  had  also  inatie  the  severe  remark,  that  he  knew  of  no 
savajje.s  who  had  ever  learned  to  speak  t)»e  French  lanj^uage,  but  of 
many  French  who  had  adopted  the  customs  as  well  us  the  language 
of  savages. 
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York  colony,  had  proclaimed  himself  the  protector  of 
tlu^  Iroquois,  promisins*-  to  support  Ihem  and  forbidding 
them  to  treat  with  the  Krei.i'li. 

155.  liar\ing  moved  his  forces  lo  tiie  north  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  de  la  Barre  conducted  them  across  to  the 
other  side  and  estahlished  them  ;it  a  place  called  Port 
Famine.  He  had  previously  sent  a  j)riest,  M.  Le  Moyne, 
well  known  by  the  lro(iU()is,  to  induce  them  to  come 
and  treat  with  him.  Le  Moyne  came  with  a  number  of 
deputies  from  tlie  cantons  to  Port  Famine.  These, 
chiefly  Oneidas  and  Oayugas,  were  scarcely  courteous, 
but  agreed  to  the  Governor's  demands,  excepting  the 
principal  one  which  related  to  the  Illinois.  The  Gov- 
ernor, whose  force  was  suffering  from  disease,  as  well 
as  from  the  scarcity  and  bad  quality  of  the  provisions, 
felt  obliged  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Iroquois.  It  is 
said  that  he  acquiesced  in  abandoning  the  Illinois,  on 
condition  that  the  French  amongst  them  should  be 
spared. 

After  this,  de  la  Barre  recrossed  the  lake  and  de- 
scended the  St.  Lawrence. 

156.  The  troops  were  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with, 
and  even  ashamed  of  the  way  in  which  the  expedition 
had  been  brought  to  a  close.  Presently,  after  the  others 
bad  gone  away,  Captain  de  la  Durantaic,  the  commander 
at  Niagara,  made  his  appearance  on  the  lake  with  five 
hundred  savages  and  two  hundred  French  Canadians, 
whom,  according  to  orders,  he  had  with  the  greatest 
difticulty  collected.  When  they  found  the  army  gone, 
and  learned  what  had  occurred,  the  chiefs  were  hidig- 
nant^  and  all  spoke  in  contemptuous  terms  of  the  Gov- 
ernoi'^s  conduct. 

157.  As  soon  as  word  reached  France,  de  la  Barre 
wa^  censured  and  his  appointment  was  cancelled. 

158.  The  next  governor  was  M.  de  Denonville.  He 
arrived  in  the  spring  of  1G85,  and  immediately  set  about 
making  himself  ac([uainted  with  the  exact  position  of 
the  colony.  He  had  brought  out  three  hundred  soldiers, 
who  were  IoHowxhI  by  a  like  number  shortly  afterwards. 
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Althongli  tlie  Iroquois  preserved  Fome  semblance  of 
peace,  the  (Jovernor  i:u\v  tliat  they  were  likely,  at  any 
time,  to  declare  open  warfare.  They  continued  their 
attacks  upon  the  western  Indians  as  heretofore.  l)e  l)e- 
nonville  sent  urgently  for  reinforcements  from  France, 
1)11  u  none  arrived  until  1087,  when  eight  hundred  sol- 
diers were  brought  out  l>y  M.  de  N^iudreuil. 

In  the  meantime  he  made  prej)arations  for  collect  i.ii; 
as  large  a  force  as  possible  at  Cataracoui. 

151).  In  1(587,  before  any  hostilities  occurred,  the 
(fovernor  carried  into  etfect  certain  instructions  which 
ho  had  received  from  the  C^ourt  of  France.  He  had 
been  directed  to  select,  from  among  any  Inxpuns  pri- 
soners he  might  capture,  a  number  of  robust  men,  and 
send  them  home  to  work  in  the  King's  galleys,  like  con- 
victs. With  the  aid  of  the  missionaries,  Lamberville 
and  Milet,  who  did  not  know  what  was  intended,  a 
number  of  Iroquois  chiefs  were  induced  to  go  to  Cata- 
racoui, as  if  to  a  conference.  Thev  were  seized,  bound 
and  sent  off  to  France.  The  injury  was  made  more  in- 
tolerable to  men  of  their  habits,  by  keeping  them  shut 
up,  during  tlieir  long  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  holds  of  ships. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Court  of  France  was  guilty  of  a  crime 
in  this  transaction,  and  that  de  Denonville  deserved 
blame  for  obeving  those  wicked  orders.  The  affair  was 
followed,  after  a  time,  by  consequences  severely  felt,  both 
in  Canada  and  in  the  New  England  settlements. 

IGO.  De  Denonville,  who  had  left  Montreal  on  June 
11th,  with  eight  hundred  regulars,  three  hundred  llu- 
rons,  Algonquins,  Iroquois  converts  and  Abenafpiis,  and 
nearly  one  thousand  Canadian  militia,  cros^sed  tlui  hike 
Ontario  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Genessee.  Sixty 
Frenchmen  and  four  hundred  Ottawas  arrived  from  the 
Avest  to  take  part  in  the  attack  upon  the  Senecas.  I'O 
Calliere  led  the  advanced  guard.  Before  reaching  the 
bourgades  of  the  Senecas  some  defiles  were  to  be  pa-s'd 
through.  Here  a  considerable  body  of  Senecas  await  jd 
the  approach  of  the  invaders. 
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On  former  occasions,  when  de  Tracy  and  dc  Courcelle 
had  invaded  the  cantons,  the  barbarians  had  retired 
into  the  forest  witliout  lighting.  Tlie  Senecas  who  were 
the  most  numerous,  if  not  the  bravest  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, acted  ditferently.  They  sent  forward  eight  hun- 
di'cd  warriors  to  the  advantageous  position  alfordod  by 
the  delile.-.  There  a  desperate  battle  took  i)hice.  Sune 
of  the  savage  allies,  esi)ecially  the  Ottawas,  to(dv  to 
flight,  and  the  French  regulars  were  thrown  into  disor- 
der.  In  the  end,  however,  the  French  gained  the  vi.j- 
tory  and  continued  their  march  towards  the  bourgades. 

Charlevoix  says  of  this  battle:  "The  converted  sava- 
ges and  the  Canadian  militia  did  themselves  credit,  but 
the  regulars,  not  much ;  after  the  battle,  the  Ottawas 
who  had  sIkjwu  most  cowardice  in  the  conflict,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  barbarities  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  enemies."  On  the  French  side  there 
were  six  regulars  and  Canadians  killed,  and  twenty 
wounded,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  the  Indian 
auxiliaries. 

In  front  of  the  first  bourgade  the  Senecas  made  ano- 
ther but  brief  stand.  At  the  close  of  this  skirmish  it 
was  seen  that  the  village  w^as  reduced  to  ashes,  having 
been  burned  by  the  inhabitants.  Still  there  remained 
many  thousand  bushels  of  maize,  and  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  pigs.  The  other  three  bourgades  of  the  Senecas 
were  found  deserted. 

In  order  to  punish  them  effectually,  the  French  spent 
ten  days  in  destroying  the  maize,  live  animals,  growing 
crops  and  habitations,  but  did  not  pursue  the  enemy 
into  the  forest. 

The  results  of  this  expedition  were  disastrous  to  the 
Senecas.  Before  it,  they  numbered  about  ten  thousand 
souls,  and  were  abb  to  furnish  about  nine  hundred  war- 
riors. But  now  they  were  speedily  reduced  to  one-half 
their  former  strength.  Many  perished  of  famine  during 
the  winter.  A  great  number  lied  to  the  mountains  or 
to  seek  shelter  amongst  the  nearest  tribes  to  the  west  of 
their  ruined  settlements. 
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Thus  tie  Denonville  humbled  the  formerly  powerful 
nation  of  Senecas.* 

1(51.  Before  returning  to  Montreal,  de  Denonville 
marched  to  the  site  of  the  old  fort  built  by  la  Salle, 
which  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niagara  river,  be- 
low the  great  Falls.  There  he  caused  a  new  fort  to  bo 
built  and  garrisoned  it  with  one  hundred  men.  lie  a'Ls) 
took  measures  for  strengthening  other  French  ihkis 
including  forts  Frontenac,  Detroit,  Michillimakinac,  M. 
Joseph  and  St.  Louis  on  the  Illinois  river.  The  object 
was  to  form  a  chain  of  posts  to  serve  the  i)urposes  of 
excluding  the  English  traders,  magazines  for  goods  re- 
quired in  the  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  a  line  of 
communication  between  the  French  colony  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi. 

16!:^.  The  war  with  the  Iroquois  had  now  begun  in 
earnest.  The  seizure  of  their  chiefs  and  the  sevei'e 
chastisement  which  had  baen  inflicted  on  the  Senecas 
roused  the  ferocity  of  tlic  people  belonging  to  all  the 
other  cantons,  while  the  English  colonists  encouraged 
their  enmity  towards  the  French.  During  the  ensuing 
fourteen  years  there  was  no  real  peace  between  the  latter 
and  the  people  of  the  cantons. 

103.  The  Iroquois,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred warriors,  came  in  to  attack  the  fortitied  places  and 
to  ravage  the  settlements  along  the  Richelieu  and  were, 
with  difficulty,  repelled.  On  the  island  of  Montreal,  two 
able  leaders,  M.  de  Caffiere  and  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  di- 
rected the  construction  of  twenty  small  forts  for  refuge 
in  case  of  sudden  attack.  Ville-Marie  was  surrounded 
by  high  palisades.  Towards  winter  the  people  began  to 
feel  as  if  the  country  was  falling  into  the  horrible  state 
it  was  hi  previously  to  16G3.  Alarming  news  was 
brought  from  the  French  posts  in  the  west,  to  the  effect 

*  Abouc  this  period  the  famous  le  Moyne  d'Iberville  performed  a 
series  of  exploits  in  Hudson's  Bay  and  on  ihe  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land    English  forts  and  8hii)s  were  attacked  and  '^.apiured. 

D'Iberville  was  one  of  eight  brothers,  sons  ot  Charles  Le  Moyne 
who  had  come  out  with  Maisonueuve  among  the  earliest  colonists  of 
the  Island  of  Montreal. 
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that  the  Ottawa  Indians  and  some  other  of  the  allies 
were  secretly  plotting  against  the  colony  with  the  Iro- 
({uois.  The  garrison  left  at  Fort  Niagara  was  so  weak- 
ened hy  disease,  arising  from  the  use  of  bad  provisions, 
and  so  many  had  died,  that  the  commander  felt  obliged 
to  abandon  the  post  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  tbo 
survivors.  In  addition,  the  small  })ox  ravaged  the  coun- 
try and  carried  off' several  hundred  victims.*  The[)Oj»- 
ulation  of  the  colon v  in  the  vears  1088  and  IGHO  was 
reduced  to  less  than  it  had  been  six  or  seven  years  befon-. 

1(>4.  Unfortunate  events  happened  in  1088. 

The  Kings  of  England  and  France  had  sent  out  di- 
rections to  their  respective  colonial  Governors,  desiring 
them  to  abstain  from  all  hostile  acts  against  each  other, 
and  to  cause  their  res))ective  Indian  allies  to  remain 
also  at  peace.  The  New  York  Governor,  Colonel  Don- 
gan,  then  advised  the  Iroquois  chiefs  to  propose  terms 
to  de  Denonville.  They  were,  compensation  to  the  Se- 
necas,  the  restoration  of  the  Iro([Uois  warriors  who  had 
been  carried  off  to  France,  as  well  as  all  other  captives 
in  the  bands  of  the  French  or  of  their  allies,  and  to  do 
away  with  Forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac.  De  Denon- 
ville received  the  Iroquois  deputies  at  Three  Rivers 
and  agreed  to  the  conditions  relating  to  prisoners 
and  to  the  forts.  The  negotiations  about  the  other 
points  were  not  completed  and  the  Iroquois  ambassa- 
dors returned  for  further  instructions  from  their  own 
people.  Just  at  this  time  a  renowned  but  very  deceit- 
ful Huron  chief,  named  Kondiaronk,  fell  in  with  the 
party  of  Iroquois,  having  lain  in  wait  for  them.  Sud- 
denly he  and  his  followers  attacked  them.  Some  of  the 
attendants  of  the  ambassadors  were  killed  and  wounded. 
All  tit  once,  when  informed  of  their  character  and  busi- 
ness, Kondiaronk  pretended  surprise,  stating  that  the 
"  Ononthio  "  himself  had  ordered  him  to  assail  them. 
The  Iroquois  were  completely  deceived  by  the  Huron's 
explanations. 


*Some  accounts  state  that  fourteen  hundred  death- 
among  the  French  and  many  more  of  (he  Indians. 
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The  result  of  this  and  other  acts  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  Kondiaronk,  who  did  not  wish  peace  to  be  made 
between  the  French  and  their  enemies,  was,  tliat  the 
people  of  the  cantons  became  more  excited,  and  more 
determined  than  before,  to  continue  the  war.  liostiH- 
ties  were,  accordingly,  resumed.  The  Iroipiois  every- 
where beset  the  French  settlements.  More  than  one 
thousand  of  the  colonists  are  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  their  enraged  enemies  in  the  course  of  that  year. 

*  Meanwhile,  de  Denonville  began  to  run  short  of  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds;  but  the  Iroquois  were  furnished  with 
weapons  and  munitions  of  war  by  the  English  colonists. 

1(>5.  To  enable  the  young  reader  to  form  a  clear  idea 
of  the  deplorable  condition  and  pros[)ects  of  Canada  at 
that  time,  we  shall  quote  the  words  of  de  Denonville 
himself:  "The  enemy  like  a  great  many  wolves  prowl 
along  the  borders  of  the  forest.  They  are  subtle,  falling 
back  whenever  seen  by  a  party  able  to  fight  them.  One 
might  speak  of  following  them  up  with  hunting  dogs. 
But  the  only  blood-hounds  for  that  are  the  Indians,  and 
these  we  have  not,  since  the  few  who  seem  to  staiul  by  us 
cannot  be  rehed  on.  The  only  means  of  safety  consist  in 
having  forts  on  every  seignieury  to  shelter  the  peo[)le  and 
their  animals.  This  may  save  their  lives  for  a  season 
but  cannot  prevent  their  ruin,  because,  when  shut  up  in 
the  redoubts,  they  cannot  feed  the  cattle.  The  hiiuls 
are  so  separated  and  exposed  that  on  every  clearino-  a 
guard  is  required  to  protect  the  workers  gatluM'ing  the 
harvest.  To  maintain  this  war  with  honour  would  re- 
quire four  thousand  additional  soldiers,  with  provisions 
for  two  years,  and  other  supplies." 

De  Calliere,  with  the  Governoi^'s  consent,  went  to 
France  to  implore  succours.  He  represented  to  the 
Court  that  the  only  way  of  saving  the  French  colony 
was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  English  colony  of  New 
York,  and  thus  put  an  end  forever  to  the  continual 
evil  influence  of  the  English  over  the  Iroquois  nations. 

16G.  Bad  as  matters  were  in  1G88,  they  became  worse 
still  for  the  French  colonists  in  1G89.     William  III  was 
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now  on  the  throne  of  England,  so  thut  tlie  English  Colo- 
nial Governors  were  released  from  the  orders  which 
Jami'S  II  hud  given  them  about  abstaining  from  hostili- 
ties. In  fact,  the  two  mother  countries  went  to  war 
with  each  otiier  on  account  of  the  exiled  King  James  II 
taking  refuge  at  the  Court  of  France. 

KJT.  The  crow  iiing  disaster  of  the  year  1680  was  the 
"'  massacre  of  Lachine."'  On  August  -Itii,  in  the  niidvst 
of  a  storm  of  rain  and  hail,  u[) wards  of  twelve,  hundred 
Iroquois  warriors  invaded  the  island  of  Mcjntreal.  Dur- 
ing the  night  they  spread  in  parties  among  the  settle- 
ments and  commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  cruelties  which  they 
committed  were  enormous.  One  author  says  "they  sur- 
passed themselves."  Women  and  infants  were  imjjaled 
and  hurnt.  Witiiin  the  space  of  an  hour,  more  than 
two  hundred  persons  were  thus  put  to  death  in  the 
neigh hourhood  of  Lachine. 

On  the  first  alarm,  M.  de  Vaudreuil  had  directions 
to  occupy  a  structure  called  fort  Holland,  with  one  hun- 
dred men.  He  had  strict  orders  not  to  go  out  of  the 
fort  on  any  account.  About  forty  soldiers  and  as  many 
savages  were  detached  to  the  support  of  de  Vaudreuil's 
party;  the  greater  number  of  these  were  slaughtered 
within  sight  of  fort  Holland.  The  atrocities  ceased  only 
when  the  pitiless  assailants  were  tired  of  carnage.  More 
than  two  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  and  hurried  off 
to  the  Iroquois  cantons  to  be  burnt  and  otherwise  tor- 
mented to  death. 

Never  before  or  since  that  fatal  night  has  so  terrible 
a  tragedy  occurred  in  Canada.  When  it  was  brought 
to  a  close,  the  Iroquois  overspread  the  island.  For  the 
space  of  two  months  they  kept  possession  of  the  island, 
until  October,  when  at  length  they  departed  homewards. 

1(>8.  The  news  of  the  Lachine  massacre  occasioned 
dismay  in  every  settlement  and  at  every  station  in  the 
colony.  Excepting  in  some  few  cases,  the  French  seemed 
to  lose  all  spirit  and  counsel,  for  nowhere  was  any  eifcc- 
tive  resistance  offered. 
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Thus,  although  de  Dcnoiiville  was  a  courageous  aud 
able  general,  his  governorship  seemed  on  the  point  of 
closino  with  the  ruin  of  tlie  eountrv. 

Nor  was  there  now  any  communication  kept  up  with 
the  distant  outlying  lortitied  posts.  In  fact,  Niagara 
had  already  been  al)andoned,  and  orders  had,  some  time 
before,  been  sent  to  fort  Frontenac,  for  the  commaiKk'r 
there  to  save  his  garrison,  by  a  retreat  to  Ville-Marie. 

1(>9.  At  this  critical  juncture,  when  all  seemed  lost, 
M.  de  Denonville  was  recalled  to  France,  while  ('oimt 
Frontenac,  still  vigorous,  although  now  nearly  seventy 
years  old,  was  sent  out  to  be  a  second  time  (lovcrnor  of 
the  colony. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIRST. 


Frontenac  Governor  a  Second  Time. — Measures  for  Restor- 
ing THE  Fortunes  of  the  Colony. — "  La  Petite  Guerre." 
— Siege  of  Quebec  in  1690. — Expedition  against  the 
Iroquois  in  1696 — Death  of  Frontenac— De  Calliere 
Governor.    (A.  D.  1689-1703.) 

170.  Frontenac's  return,  and  his  measures,  raised 
people's  spirits  and  soon  put  a  better  face  on  affairs.  At 
Montreal  he  arranged  plans  both  for  the  better  ])rotec- 
tion  of  the  island,  and  for  some  winter  operations  against 
the  English  colonists.  These  were  asserted  to  have  l)een 
to  blame  for  inciting  the  Iroquois  to  make  their  late 
dreadful  incursions. 


171.  He  had  brought  out  with  him,  from  France,  tl 


10 


chiefs  who  had  been  so  cruelly  and  uniustlv  carried  off 
mto  captivity.  With  all  the  art  he  could  use.  he  tried 
to  gain  their  good  will  on  the  passage,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  succeeded.  Then  he  sent  tliem  to  their  coun- 
trymen, so  that  they  might  use  their  influence  in  mak- 
ing them  more  friendly  towards  the  French  colonists. 
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173.  When  Frontonac,  on  his  arrival,  learned  that 
(le  Dcnonville  had  ordered  fort  Cataraeoiii  to  be  aban- 
doned, lie  at  onee  prepared  reinforcements  for  that  phuM», 
and  sent  forward  messengers  to  order  the  garrison  to 
remain  tiiere.  lint  it  was  too  late,  for  the  eonnnandant 
at  Cataraeoui  had  already  (piitted  the  post,  after  dt- 
stroying  sueh  materials  as  he  did  not  wish  to  fall  into 
tlu^  enemy's  hands. 

17.*{.  Next,  he  caused  three  expeditions  to  be  prepared ; 
the  first,  against  the  English  settlements  on  the  river 
Hudson,  the  second  against  those  of  tlie  region  now 
named  New  Hampshire,  and  the  third  against  some 
fortified  stations  situated  at  Casco  Bay,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kennebec. 

The  accounts  of  these  expeditions,  which  started  in 
the  month  of  January  lOOO,  from  Montreal,  Three  Rivers 
and  Quebec,  respectively,  shew  us  what  a  fearful  thing 
it  was  for  the  colonists  of  those  days  to  be  exposed  to 
raids.  The  French  colonists,  associated  with  savages, 
were  skilful  in  that  kind  of  warfare  which  was  called 
"  la  petite  guerre."  Bands  of  one  or  two  hundred  would 
sometimes  go  through  incredible  hardships,  suffering 
from  hunger  and  cold  in  the  forests,  and  amidst  ice  ancl 
snow,  until  an  opportunity  occurred  of  falling  suddenly 
upon  their  enemies. 

174.  In  the  winter  expeditions  of  1G90,  Corlaer  (Sche- 
nectady), and  also  the  town  of  Salmon  Falls  in  New 
Hampshire  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  their  inhabitimts 
cruelly  massacred,  with  the  exception  of  some,  in  each 
instance,  who  were  carried  off  prisoners.  The  expedi- 
tion to  Casco  Bay  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  English 
fortified  posts  there. 

175.  But,  although,  by  these  undertakings,  Fronto- 
nac restored  some  degree  of  confidence  to  the  French 
colonists,  yet  the  chief  effect  was  to  make  the  English 
more  active  and  more  hostile  than  ever  before.  With  a 
fleet  of  seven  vessels,  and  eight  hundred  men,  commo- 
dore Phipps  was  sent  to  ravage  the  French  settlements 
in  Acadia. 
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\lii\,  Lutor  in  tlic  seasoii,  luunely  in  October  1G!)0, 
the  s:une  IMiipps  ciinie  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack 
Quebec  willi  a  lU'et  and  land  forces.  lie  luid  thirty-five 
vessels  and  about  two  thousand  colonial  militia. 

l-'mntciiac  with  surprising  energy,  courage  and  skill, 
ilefrnded  the  place.  When  sun moned  to  surrender,  in 
Uk'  name  ot*  King  William  and  Mary  of  England,  he 
siiid  he  would  reply  by  the  mouth  of  his  cannon.  An 
assault  was  attempted  near  (he  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
G*harles.  Frontenac  sent  bodies  of  Canadian  militia  to 
oppose  the  attack,  keeping  his  regulars  j)repared  on  the 
side  nearer  the  city.  The  conflict  ended  in  the  repulse 
of  the  assaiUints.  Several  attempts,  sup]»  r^ed  by  can- 
nonades, were  made,  but  all  were  defeated.  Alter  a  siege, 
of  eight  days,  in  the  course  of  which  Phip})S  is  recorded 
to  have  lost  upwards  of  live  hundred  men,  the  English 
forces  retreated  down  the  river.  A  great  many  of  the 
shii)s  never  returned  to  Boston  and  ^ew  York,  whence 
they  came,  as  thev  were  wrecked  in  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  (Jnlf. 

.177.  While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Quebec,  a 
considerable  army,  together  with  Iroquois  auxiliaries, 
were  led  by  General  Winthrop  to  the  attack  of  Montreal, 
by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Kichelieu.  This 
force,  a  very  great  one  for  those  days,  had  its  march  ar- 
rested before  it  reached  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  lro(|uois 
became  discontented,  the  small  pox  broke  out  and  car- 
ried off  many,  and  the  difiiculties  of  the  way  were  too 
great  to  be  surmounted.  Therefore,  this  undertaking, 
also,  completely  fiiiled. 

178.  Frontenac's  conduct  in  defending  Quebec  from 
the  attacks  of  Phipps  has  been  much  praised.  'iV)  c(>!('- 
brate  his  victory  a  medal  was  struck  in  Paris.  A  church, 
also,  in  the  Lower-Town,  was  named,  in  memory  (A'  1  he 
occasion,  "  Notre-Dame  de  la  Victoire.''* 

*One  of  the  first  eannon-shots  fired  from  Frontenac's  batteries 
against  theEni^lish.  struelc  tlie  rigging;  of  Pliipps"  ship  carrying  away 
the  flag,  which  fell  into  the  river.  This  was  brought  ashore  by  some 
Canadian  swimnuMS  and  put  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  city,  where  it 
remained,  us  a  trophy,  until  the  year  175'J. 
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170.  From  this  time  until  1696,  Frontenac,  with  un- 
ahatcd  vigour,  went  on  witli  endeavours  to  repel  the 
Irofjuois,  to  strengthen  the  French  outposts  at  Catara- 
coui  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  at  other  places  more  distant, 
and  to  form  plans  for  haffling  the  English.  He  took  a 
gnnit  deal  of  trouhle  to  conciliate  the  Indian  chiefs,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  admired.  At  the  same  time,  his 
attention  at  home  was  much  occupied  with  squabbles 
about  the  liquor  traftic,  and  other  troublesome  matters. 
JJishop  Laval  had  long  since — after  the  year  1G88— re- 
tired from  active  life.  His  successor  M.  de  Vallier  and 
the  clergy,  were  not  generally  on  good  terms  with 
the  Governor  respecting  the  several  subjects  of  dispute. 
But  in  regard  to  other  public  affairs,  Frontenac  had 
rendered  himself  very  popular  both  with  the  French 
and  the  Indians. 

18(>.  The  Iroquois,  however,  could  neithw  be  gained 
over  from  alliance  with  the  English  nor  prevented  from 
continuing  their  incursions  into  Canada.  They  were, 
about  this  time,  in  the  habit  of  establishing  themselves 
near  the  entrances  of  the  Ottawa  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Every  season  they  formed  camps  there,  remaining  on 
the  watch  for  the  Indians  from  a))ove  l)ringing  down 
the  products  of  the  chase  for  traffic  with  the  French. 
They  also  sent  parties  of  warriors  in  different  directions 
to  commit  atrocities  upon  the  French  colonists.  Some- 
times they  were  met  by  French  parties  and  signally 
defeated.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  at  the  place  now 
called  Boucherville,  Captain  de  la  Durantaye  had  a  con- 
siderable battle  with  them,  and  chastised  them  severely. 
But,  in  general,  the  Iroquois  kept  up  a  state  of  alarm, 
avoiding  great  conflicts. 

181.  To  put  an  end  to  all  this.  Frontenac  resolved 
to  do  as  de  Tracv,  de  Courcelle,  and  de  Denonvillc,  had 
done  before  him.  He  assembled  all  the  force  of  the  col- 
ony, which  with  savage  auxiliaries  amounted  to  more 
than  two  thousand  men,  at  the  island  of  Perrot,  above 
Montreal.  Thence,  in  July  1G96,  he  moved  upwards  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  crossed  to  Chouagen  (Oswego),  where 
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he  lauded  and  marched  against  the  canton  of  the  Onon- 
dagas.  Although  seven ty-tive  years  old  he  commanded 
in  person,  having  under  him  M.  de  la  Callicre,  M.  de 
Vaudreuil,  and  M.  de  Ramezay.  There  was  no  lighting 
on  this  expedition,  for  the  Onondagas  burnt  their  hal)i- 
tations  and  retired  into  the  forest.  All  the  remaining 
property  and  crops  were  destroyed.  De  Calliere  was 
detached  to  do  the  same  in  the  villages  of  the  Oneidas. 
When  all  belonging  to  the  French  force  expected  orders 
to  continue  operations  against  the  other  Iroquois  can- 
tons, the  old  Governor  would  not  consent.  He  thought 
enough  had  been  done  to  bring  the  Iroquois  to  reason, 
and  lie  was  afraid  to  risk  his  own  people's  safety  by  de- 
laying the  retreat  until  late  in  the  season. 

The  effects  upon  the  Iroquois  were  the  same  as  be- 
fore. Their  incursions  were  for  a  time  checked,  and 
they  entered  into  negociations  for  peace. 

18*^.  The  remainder  of  Frontenac's  governorship  was 
occupied  with  objects  which  then  seemed  the  most  proper 
ones  to  be  pursued.  First,  great  plans  were  devised  for 
attacking,  and  even  conquering,  the  English  colonies. 
These  were  now  populous  enough  to  have  more  than 
25,000  males  able  to  bear  arms,  besides  a  considerable 
fleet.  France  and  England  being  at  war,  a  French  fleet 
and  army  were  to  assail  the  English  from  the  sea  wliile 
Frontenac  should  do  the  same  from  the  direction  of 
Canada.  But  all  that  was  really  done,  was  to  promote 
the  attack  of  the  English  colonists  by  means  of  tlie 
Abenaquis,  and  to  carry  on  the  "petite  guerre,"  already 
mentioned. 

183.  The  second  part  of  Frontenac's  operations  con- 
sisted in  endeavours  to  carry  out  two  designs,  nameiy, 
to  gain  over  the  Iroquois  from  the  English  cause,  and 
to  conciliate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  friendship  and 
support  of  the  western  tribes.  In  the  former  of  these, 
the  very  best  that  could  be  effected  was  a  doubtful  neu- 
trality. 

184.  Engaged  up  to  the  last  in  such  pursuits,  the 
brave  old  man,  in  the  78tli  yet^r  of  his  age,  was  seized 
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with  mortal  sickness  {iiid  died  on  November  28th,  1G98. 
Althoiio-h  the  defects  in  his  character  have  been  severely 
censured  by  some,  he  was  honoured  with  tlie  title  of 
'•Saviour  of  the  Colony."  lie  found  it,  in  1089,  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  With  little  or  no  aid  from  the  mother 
country,  he  restored  its  fortunes.  His  favourites,  the 
Rocollets,  conducted  his  funeral,  and  interred  his  re- 
mains inside  their  own  chapel. 

18/5.  A  year  before,  namely,  in  1G97,  peace  had  been 
made  l)etween  France  and  England. 

ISO.  Frontenac  was  succeeded  by  M.  do  Calliere. 
This  Governor  followed  up  the  plans  of  his  predecessor 
in  regard  to  the  Indians,  and  was  successful  in  procur- 
ing great  gatherings  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  years  1700 
and  1701,  at  Montreal.  At  least  1300  chiefs  and  depu- 
ties came  to  the  meeting,  held  in  August  of  the  year 
last  named.*  A  treaty  was  signed  which  included  all 
the  tribes  which  had  been  hostile  to  each  other.  All 
were  to  give  up  their  prisoners  and  remain  in  perpetual 
friendship. 

187.  The  English  colonists,  claiming  the  Iroquois  as 
their  allies  and  English  subjects,  would  not  consent  to 
the  restoration  of  the  captives  held  in  the  cantons,  ex- 
cept through  themselves.  This  afterwards  occasioned 
much  conference  and  unpleasant  feeling  between  the 
French  and  English  Governoi*s.  But  the  Iroquois, 
whether  they  were  sincere  or  not,  desired  the  French  to 
send  them  missionaries  for  their  conversion  and  religious 
instruction.  These  subtle  people,  however,  had  inde- 
pendent notions  of  their  own.  They  saw  that  both  par- 
ties courted  them  and  that  they  could  give  weight  to 
the  cause  of  either.  In  particuln  *  they  claimed  their 
lands  as  their  own,  and  that  they  owed  allegiance  to  no 
European  king. 

188.  De  Calliere,  who  also  was  well  advanced  in 
years,  died  at  Quebec  on  May  2Gth,  1703.    Although  he 

*  The  celebrated  Indian  chief,  Kondiaronk,  the  Huron,  nicknamed 
the  Rat,  died  wliile  the  meetings  were  being  held,  after  making  a 
great  speech. 
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had  lived  to  see  some  of  the  principal  aims  of  his  lute 
commander  carried  out  to  a  successful  issue,  yet,  before 
his  death,  the  two  mother  countries  were  again  involved 
in  war.  His  last  days,  therefore,  were  occupied  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  defence  of  the  colony  against 
the  English,  who  were  reported  to  be  preparing  great 
expeditions  against  it,  by  sea  and  by  land. 

189.  De  Calhere  was  a  man  of  great  firmness  of 
character,  and  his  influence  with  the  savage  chiefs  was 
second  only  to  that  of  Count  Frontenac. 
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Governors  after  de  Calli^re. — Population. — Why  Emigra- 
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cursions.— English  and  French  Colonists. — Mutual 
Feelings.    (A.D.  1703-1754.) 

190.  During  about  half  a  century  from  the  time  of 
de  Calliere,  Canada  had  four  governors  in  succession. 
These  were,  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  M.  de  Beauharnois,  M.  de 
la  Jonquiere,  and  M.  Duquesne.  In  that  time  the  pro- 
gress in  population  was  nearly  four-fold,  as  it  was  in- 
creased from  about  thirteen  thousand  to  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand.  The  increase,  however,  did  not  proceed 
from  the  bringing  out  of  emigrants  from  France.  This 
had  ceased  altogether  when  warfare  commenced,  nnd 
when  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  falhng  into  such  a 
bad  condition,  in  1G85.  After  1700,  to  1723  or  1724, 
there  were  perhaps  one  thousand  new  colonists,  almost 
all  of  them  soldiers,  who  were  allowed  to  settle  down  in 
the  country,  instead  of  returning  home  to  France,  at  thi 
close  of  their  service  in  the  army. 

191.  It  may  be  asked  why  emigration  was  not  re- 
newed, as  in  the  days  of  de  Courcelle  and  Talon.  It 
may  also  be  asked  why  the  French  clung  so  closely  to 
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the  noigbboLirhooJ  of  the  ancient  stations  of  Quebec, 
Three  Kivers,  the  Foils  on  the  Riehelieu,  and  Montreal 
— c^spccially  when  the  Iroquois  ceased  from  their  incur- 
sions, as  they  did,  for  the  most  part,  alter  tlie  treaty 
made  with  Governor  de  Cailiere  in  1701. 

In  answer  to  these  questions  we  must  say,  that  the 
government  and  statesmen  of  France  had  their  attention 
taken  up  witb  their  affairs  in  Europe.  Tliese,  with  tlieir 
great  armies  and  fleets,  required  all  the  wealth  they 
could  command,  leaving  nothing  for  the  strengtliening 
of  tlie  colony.  Besides  this,  the  troubles  of  the  colonists 
were  well  enough  known  to  deter  people  from  desiring 
to  come  out  in  numbers.  Also  the  climate,  and  country, 
altogether,  were  thought  inferior  to  what  they  had  in 
their  own  "  la  belle  France."  * 

To  create  numerous  and  pojoulous  settlements  in  the 
fertile  regions  of  western  America,  was  not  an  object 
with  the  government  of  France.  All  that  could  be  done^ 
and  all  that  the  Governors  and  Intendants  w^ere  allowed 
to  do,  was  to  establish  fortified  trading  posts  at  different 
points.  These  were  to  Ivcep  up  some  communications 
with  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  to 
secure  from  the  foreign  traders  the  traffic  w'itli  the  In- 
dians. So  far  from  lending  a  willing  ear  to  plans  for 
colonizing  lands  beyond  the  island  of  Montreal,  tlie  Court 
several  times  gave  express  orders  to  seek  only  to  strength- 
en the  country  near  to  the  ancient  stations  on  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence — as  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  and 
the  Richelieu.  By  so  doing  it  might  be  hoped  that  the 
approach  would  at  least  be  barred  against  foreign  nations,, 
since  these  could  not  bring  their  great  ships  beyond 
those  stations,  which  would  have  to  be  captured  before 
anything  could  be  done  by  them  tow\ards  possessing  the 
West.  In  fact,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  people  of  in^ 
fluence  to  say  that  it  was  not  well  to  "depopulate  France 
in  order  to  populate  the  wilds  of  America." 

*Ono  of  tlicir  most  famous  writers  nfterwards  included  in  a  single 
plirasp  the  jjeneral  notion  about  Canada.— for  he  said  it  was  "only  a 
few  arpeuts  of  snow  or  frozen  ground." 
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Therefore  nearly  all  that  was  done  towards  pushing 
French  settlement  westwards  was  owing  to  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  friends  in  Europe,  without  the  help 
of  the  G^overnment. 

19*^.  By  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  1G97 — called  the  treaty 
of  Kyswick — it  was  agreed  that  France  should  retain  all 
her  American  territories  from  Elaine  to  Labrador,  with- 
out Hudson's  Bay  and  the  east  coast  of  ^'ewfoundland. 

The  English  colonists  however  claimed  territory,  ])oth 
in  the  east  and  west,  which  the  French  considered  theirs 
— also  sovereignty  over  the  Iroqnois  conntry  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio.  Afterwards  their  claim  included  all 
the  regions  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  great  lakes,  and  as  far  as  the  Mississippi.  Although 
commissioners  were  named  to  settle  bonndaries,  yet 
nothing  was  ever  done  to  satisfy  both  parties.  The 
French  governors,  denying  the  English  claims,  gave 
orders  to  stop  all  foreign  traders,  and  to  seize  their  goods 
and  themselves,  when  they  came  beyond  the  Alleghany 
mountains. 

Thus  there  were  many  causes  of  qnarrel  between  the 
colonists  of  the  two  mother  countries. 

The  Iroquois,  although  they  usually  joined  the  Eng- 
lish, declared  themselves  independent  of  both  nations. 

193.  In  1707,  and  following  years,  the  western  tribes 
broke  out  into  hostilities  amongst  themselves.  The 
French,  under  Cadillac  de  la  Mothe,  who  had  tried  to 
establish  a  considerable  station  at  Detroit,  took  part  in 
those  troubles.  At  the  same  time  the  Governor  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  encouraged  incursions  into  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  course  of  which,  atrocities  similar 
to  those  of  Corlaer  and  Salmon  Falls  were  again  com- 
mitted.*   This  led  to  renewed  attacks  by  the  English 
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*  Before  this  time,  namely  in  1704,  a  party  of  Frencli  Canadians 
and  Indians,  under  M.  de  Rouville,  attacl<ed  a  place  called  Deerfleld, 
In  Massachusetts,  in  the  winter  time.  On  this  occasion  about  fifty  of 
the  inhabitants  were  massacred  and  some  prisoners  carried  off,  after 
the  place  had  been  plundered  and  burnt.  During:  several  years  after- 
wards the  frontiers  of  New  England  and  Canada  were  scenes  of  pillage 
and  bloodshed. 
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colonists  upon  Acadia,  and  to  attempts  at  invasion  by 
the  way  of  Lake  Cliamplaiii.  Port  Koyal  was  again 
taken  in  1710,  and  its  name  changed  to  Annapolis,  in 
honour  of  Queen  Anne. 

194.  Towards  1710  and  1711,  the  EngUsh  colonists 
were  strongly  moved  by  a  feeling  which  those  of  New- 
France  had  entertained  as  early  as  the  time  of  Fronte- 
nac — namely,  that  quiet  and  progress  could  not  be  the 
lot  of  both,  while  they  dwelt  so  near  each  other,  on  the 
same  continent.  The  French  had  formerly  thought  of 
plans  for  subduing  the  New  Englanders.  Now,  the 
NewEnglanders  took  up  the  idea  that  the  French  must 
be  subdued  or  driven  from  the  continent. 

This  idea  was  encouraged  by  the  events  and  conse- 
quences of  the  great  wars  between  the  two  mother 
countries  in  Europe.  France  was  suffering  most.  Her 
resources  w^ere  nearly  exhausted.  The  long  and  costly 
reign  of  King  Louis  XIV  was  approaching  its  close.  The 
armies  of  Queen  Anne  of  England,  under  Marlborough 
aided  by  allies,  were  gaining  great  victories.  England, 
now  for  the  first  time,  began  to  send  out  to  her  colonies 
considerable  bodies  of  regular  troops.  It  came  to  be  a 
settled  purpose  that  the  North  American  colonies  of 
France  should  be  conquered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  not  effected  until  fiftv 
years  later  than  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak.  There 
was  even  a  long  interval  of  peace  and  progress  in  Can- 
ada, extending  from  1713  to  1744  before  the  final  strug- 
gle commenced.  But,  nevertheless,  the  colonists  of  both 
countries  never  receded  from  their  opposite  sentiments 
about  boundaries  and  conquest. 

105.  In  July,  1711,  a  fleet  sailed  from  Boston,  under 
Admiral  Walker,  to  attack  the  French  on  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence,  while  an  army  of  five  thousand  men.  under 
General  Nicholson,  moved  from  New  York  and  Albany, 
to  assail  them  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  on  the  Riche- 
lieu and  at  Montreal.  At  the  same  time,  some  western 
tribes,  especially  the  Outagamis,  or  Foxes,  took  up  arms; 
on  the  English  side. 
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De  Vaudreuil  contrived  to  induce  the  Senecas  to  re- 
main neutral.  The  other  people  of  tlie  five  nations 
joined  the  EngUsh.  He  could  only  muster  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred  males  able  to  bear  arms,  with  six 
hundred  and  thirty  regulars.  It  was  not  easy  to  see 
how  Canada,  with  such  I'urces  could  contend  against  the 
more  powerful  English  colonies,  in  which  there  were 
now  sixty  thousand  males  able  to  take  the  field.  .More- 
over the  aid  from  England  greatly  exceeded  that  which 
France  gave  to  her  people. 

196.  By  great  good  fortune  the  Erench  in  the  west 
beat  the  Outagamis  and  established  peace  in  that  quar- 
ter. In  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  storms  dispersed  Admi- 
ral Walkers  fleet.  Many  of  his  ships  foundered,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  men  were  drowned. 

About  the  same  time  the  army  which  was  approach- 
ing by  Lake  Champlain  retired,  and  thus  a  very  formid- 
able danger  was  averted. 

197.  Soon  afterwards  ne^ociations  for  peace  were 
begun  between  England  and  France,  which  led  to  a 
treaty  between  King  Louis  and  Queen  Anne,  in  the 
year  1713.  From  this  time  there  was  a  state  of  i)eace 
oetween  the  rival  colonies  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

198.  De  Vaudreuil  continued  Governor  of  Canada 
until  the  year  1725,  when,  on  October  19th,  he  died  at 
Quebec. 

199.  Before  his  decease,  the  population  of  the  colo- 
ny exceeded  twenty-six  thousand,  and  the  peace  which 
reigned  allowed  much  progress  to  be  made  in  other  re- 
spects. Quebec  had  become  a  considerable  city  with 
seven  thousand  inhabitants.  Montreal  had  about  three 
thousand.  There  were  eighty-two  parishes  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Ships  were  built  at 
Quebec  and  sent  home  to  France,  laden  with  peltry, 
sawed  oak,  tobacco,  meal,  peas,  and  various  kinds  of 
provisions  raised  in  the  colony.  Stations  had  been  es- 
tablished which  connected  Canada  with  Louisiana. 
Forts  at  Cataracoui,  Niagara,  Detroit,  Michillimakinac 
and  other  principal  points  enabled  the  French  to  con- 
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trol  the  great  lakes  and  to  secure  most  of  the  traffic  of 
the  western  Indians.  Such  a  state  of  prosperity  liad 
never  been  enjoyed  in  the  colony  since  the  departure  of 
Talon. 

*^00.  It  should  he  mentioned  here  that  the  traffic  in 
Canada  was  principally  in  t!ie  hands  of  a  company.  I'his 
had  been  established,  under  the  title  of  "The  West  In- 
dian Company,"  very  soon  after  the  colony  had  bee(/me 
a  lloyal  Government.  It  was  now  styled  "  The  Com- 
pany of  the  Indies."  The  inhabitants  however  were  at 
liberty  to  tratiic  on  their  own  account  with  the  Indians, 
provided  they  paid  to  the  company  a  certain  part  of  the 
worth  of  the  more  valuable  furs. 

The  intendants  also  encouraged  road  making  between 
the  ])arishes,  and  various  domestic  manufactures. 
Amongst  the  latter  were  articles  made  of  flax  and  hemp 
grown  in  the  country. 

!<J01.  In  1722,  vessels  of  war  and  merchantmen  were 
built  at  Quebec  and  sent  to  Europe.  As  many  as  nine- 
teen ships,  this  year,  were  despatched  to  France  and  the 
West  Indies.  They  were  laden  with  peltry  and  the 
other  products  already  named. 

It  was  the  custom  then  for  the  families  of  the  officers 
of  the  colony,  and  the  members  of  the  religious  orders, 
to  obtain  their  linen  and  various  fabrics  annually,  by  a 
company's  ship  from  France.  A  large  ship,  called  the 
Chamean,  bringing  out  those  supplies,  was  wrecked  in 
the  Gulf.  Nearly  three  hundred  persons  were  lost,  and 
all  the  merchandise.  In  consequence,  there  was  great 
inconvenience  in  the  following  winter.  But,  in  the  end, 
good  came  of  it,  for  the  people  were  obliged  to  find  out 
other  ways  of  supplying  their  necessities,  which  they  did 
by  having  recourse  to  articles  less  fine  in  texture,  but 
made  entirely  by  themselves  into  garments. 

30*^.  The  New  England  colonists  were  at  this  time, 
as  has  been  stated,  much  more  numerous  and  wealthy 
than  the  French.  Those  of  Massachusetts,  alone,  could 
furnish  sixteen  regiments  of  militia,  and  fifteen  troops 
of  horsemen.     Those  of  New  York  pushed  their  out- 
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posts  as  far  as  Ontario.  Extending  from  Albany,  tlicy 
had  now  a  cliain  oi'  stations  reaching  to  the  south  shore 
oF  the  lake.  There  they  built  a  fort  and  magazine  at  a 
place  called  Chouagen — since  Oswego — in  order  to  fa- 
vour their  interests  in  opposition  to  the  French  at 
Oataracoui. 

Tiio  French  Governor  objected  to  this  measure.  But 
more  than  thirty  years  elapsed  before  steps  were  taken 
to  force  the  English  from  this  advantageous  position. 
In  the  meantime  the  Abenaquis,  always  faithful  to  the 
French,  and  quite  as  brave  as  the  Iroquois,  were  gradu- 
ally driven  back  towards  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Eng- 
lish had  erected  forts  towards  the  sources  of  the  river 
Connecticut,  to  cover  their  movements  against  these 


savages. 


203.  Although  it  was  a  time  of  peace,  it  was  thought 
advisable  not  to  neglect  the  means  of  future  defence. 
Montreal  was  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  of  stone.  At 
Quebec,  fortifications  were  begun  on  a  better  plan  under 
a  celebrated  engineer  named  de  Lery.  Considerable  por- 
tions of  the  walls  and  other  works  of  that  period  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 

At  Niagara,  the  old  fort  of  de  Denonville  was  pulled 
down,  and  a  substantial  stone  one  was  built  on  its  site. 
Fort  Oataracoui  or  Frontenac  was  put  into  a  good  state 
of  defence. 

304,  The  loss  to  the  colony,  arising  from  the  ab- 
sence of  persons  who  became  "runners  of  the  woods," 
continued  to  be  considerable.  Efforts  to  bring  them 
back  were  made  in  vain.  As  beavers  became  more  and 
more  scarce  in  the  old  hunting  grounds,  the  hunters 
went  farther  away  to  seek  them.  The  Indians  from  tiio 
northwest  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  down  beaver 
skins  every  season  to  Montreal — enough  to  load  from 
one  hundred  and  fiftv  to  two  hundred  canoes.  The  esti- 
mated  value  was  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

The  Indians  and  "conreurs  des  bois"  were  more  anx- 
ious to  take  their  furs  for  sale  to  the  English  than  to 
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the  French,  as  they  o))tuine(l  from  the  former  threefold 
the  price.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  cause  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  prevent  a  great  share  of  the  peltry  trade  from 
being  lost  to  the  French. 

*^05.  When  Governor  de  Vaudreuil  died  in  1725,  M.  de 
Longueuil,  a  member  of  the  famous  family  of  le  Moyne, 
l«0('anic  temporary  governor.  As  he  was  born  in  the 
colony,  an  application  for  him  to  succeed  to  de  Vau- 
(Ircuil's  office  was  made  but  was  refused  by  the  Court  of 
France. 

20G.  The  new  Governor,  the  Marquis  de  Beauhar- 
nois,  arrived  in  June,  1720.  Hia  governorship  lasted 
twenty-one  years.  During  the  greater  part  of  that  pe- 
riod the  general  prosperity  of  the  colony  continued, 
although  there  were  occasional  interruptions.  These 
arose  from  quarrels  among  the  restless  tribes  of  the  west, 
and  also  from  a  source  very  common  and  fatal  to  many 
in  those  days — the  small-pox.  In  one  year  (1733)  this 
disease  was  in  almost  every  settlement  and  village.  In 
1736  the  French  under  M.  de  Bienville  were  defeated 
bv  some  western  tribes  against  which  they  had  marched. 
T^his  w^arfare  lasted  several  years. 

207.  Apart  from  the  interruptions  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  the  colony  made  great  progress  in  the  time 
of  Beauharnois.  The  population  reached  to  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  in  1738.  Ship  building  advanced.  Lum- 
ber and  other  products  of  the  forest  were  exported. 
Mines  of  copper  and  lead  were  discovered  in  the  lake 
regions.  Iron  ore  was  made  use  of,  a  forge  having  been 
constructed  at  the  St.  Maurice  for  that  purpose  in  1736. 
A  road  was  made  all  the  way  from  Quebec  to  Montreal 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

208.  But  these  peaceable  improvements  were  at 
length  brought  to  a  close.  Disputes  about  the  intru- 
sions of  the  English  traders  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
— then  called  "la  belle  riviere" — and  about  the  boun- 
daries, rose  to  a  great  height.  The  Governor  made 
great  preparations  for  a  new  war,  which  he  saw  would 
soon  come. 
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200.  Amongst  other  steps  which  had  been  taken  to 
bar  the  roud  of  access  into  the  coU)ny  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Englisli  stations  near  the  Hudson,  the  most 
important  was  tlie  commencement  of  Fort  St.  Frederick 
or  Crown-Point  on  Lake  Champhiin.  M.  Beauharnois, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Intendant.  M.  llocquhart,  selected 
that  site  in  1731.  It  became  noted  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  colonies. 

210.  On  the  Athmtic  coast,  the  Frencli  liad  V)egun, 
previously  to  llWy  to  colonize  the  island  of  Cap-Breton. 

On  the  east  coast  of  that  island  choice  was  made  of  a 
harbour  and  site  upon  which  the  government  of  F' ranee 
expended  enormous  sums.  It  was  called  Louisbourg, 
and  was  intended  for  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  French 
shipping,  and  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  places 
in  the  world. 

The  English  also,  in  1749,  founded  a  new  naval  sta- 
tion on  the  coast  of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  which  was 
named  Halifax. 

211.  Witli  the  Iroquois,  M.  de  Beauharnois  as  well 
as  his  predecessor,  had  always  contrived  to  be  on  good 
terms.  As  the  time  of  warfare  was  approaching,  the 
French  missionaries  amongst  tliem  used  the  greatest 
exertions  to  influence  them,  so  that  at  least  they  might 
remain  neutral. 

312.  About  this  time,  under  the  auspices  of  Gover- 
nor Beauharnois,  the  vast  regions  beyond  the  great  lakes 
and  the  river  Mississippi  were  partially  explored  by  M. 
la  Verendrye.  He  pushed  his  discoveries  as  far  as  the 
Eocky  Mountains.* 

*  A  short  summary  of  the  French  discoveries  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent  will  be  useful  in  this  place. 

Chaniplain  discovered  the  River  Richelieu,  Lake  Cham  plain,  Lake 
George  (St.  Sacrament),  Ottawa  River,  Lake  Nipissing,  Lake  Huron, 
Lake  Simcoe,  and  Lake  Ontario. 

Nicolas  Perrot,  and  the  Jesuit  missiouarv,  Allouez,  after  learuin-;- 
the  languages  of  the  natives,  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  interior 
around  the  great  lakes  Huron,  Erie.  Michigan  and  Superior,  and  of 
the  country  occupied  by  various  tribes  between  Michigan  and  the 
Mississippi. 

Jolliet,  Marquette,  and  La  Salle,  still  further  extended  discovery 
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213t  In  addition  to  causes  oi  iil-fecling  between  the 
En<j;lish  and  French  colonists,  which  have  been  de- 
ficribed,  there  was  the  dechiration  of  war  between  tlie 
mother  countries,  in  the  year  1744.  The  French  corsairs 
on  the  coast  iiad  repeatedly  taken  English  merchant 
sliips  and  carried  them  into  Louisbour^if  harbour.  The 
New  Englanders  suircred  a  good  deal  in  this  way,  and, 
in  conseciuence^  resolved  to  begin  by  assaulting  that 
stronghold. 

A  Heet  under  Admiral  Warren  assisted  by  the  ships 
and  the  militia  of  New  En<^land  captured  Louisbourg 
on  June  17th,  1745.  The  French  garrison  was  discoi'- 
tented  at  the  time,  owing  to  some  misconduct  on  the 
])art  of  their  commander  M.  Duchambon,  and  another 
person — M.  Bigot — who  became  too  famous  in  after 
years.  The  i)lace  was  surrendered  by  capitulation.  The 
troops  by  whom  the  place  was  actually  taken  were  New 
England  militia. 

*^14.  In  1747,  while  the  war  was  being  waged  at  sea, 
oil  the  coast  of  America,  a  French  fleet,  intended  to  re- 
capture Louisbourg,  was  defeated  by  the  English,  who 
took  most  of  the  ship^  This  fleet  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  de  la  Jo  'ere,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Governor  lieauharnois  in  Canada.  But  in- 
stead of  then  assuming  his  office,  the  admiral  was  taken 
and  sent  home  to  Europe  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

^15.  Owing  to  the  disaster  which  befel  Admiral  de 
la  Jonquiere,  the  French  Court  appointed  a  temporary- 
governor,  M.  de  la  Calissoniere.  Although  he  only  acted 
during  two  years  he  efiected  much.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished man,  as  had  been  his  predecessor,  M.  de  Beau- 
harnois.      He  drew  up  a  complete  memorial  of  the 

to  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  La  Salle  having  descended 
the  great  river  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Lastly,  M.  Verendrye,  in  the  time  from  1723  to  1747,  explored  the 
vast,  regions  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  lakes  Superior 
and  Winnipeg  (Bourbon),  and  the  country  of  the  upper  Missouri. 
Vercndrye  was  sixty  years  in  advance  of  American  explorers.  Before 
his  time,  the  western  tracts  between  California  and  Hudson's  Bay 
were  unknown. 
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condition  and  natural  riches  of  New-France,  lie  caused 
several  forts,  especially  those  nanii'd  (Jaspareaux  and 
Beausejour,  to  he  put  in  good  order  against  the  Kiigiish, 
at  the  isthmus  of  Acadia.  In  order  to  kee})  up  com- 
munications with  both  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  ami  <jt  the 
Mississippi — called  Louisiana — he  formed,  and  partly 
carried  out,  i)lans  for  having  chains  of  fortilied  posts, 
extending  from  Montreal.  By  looking  into  the  imip 
the  reader  will  see  the  two  great  lines — including  nutsL 
of  the  forts  then  existing — namely,  Frontcnac, Toi-onto,, 
Detroit,  des  Miamis,  St.  Joseph,  Chicago,  Creveco'ur, 
Chartres — also,  extending  southwards,  Niagara,  Pros- 
c^u'isle,  de  Boeufs,  Machault  and  Du({uesne.  De  la  (la- 
lissonniere  stationed  several  hundred  men  on  the  hanks 
of  the  river  Ohio — then  called  "la  Belle  Kiviere— to 
keep  out  the  New  England  traders. 

lie  was  recalled  to  France  in  1749,  when  la  Jonquiere 
recovered  his  liberty. 

216.  The  period,  between  1749  and  1755  was  passed 
chiefly  in  mutual  endeavours,  by  the  French  and  Fng- 
lish  colonists,  to  supplant  each  other  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio.  De  la  Jonquiere  had  orders  to  follow  the 
plans  of  la  Galissonniere.  He  was  an  old  man  and  was 
accused  of  avarice,  and  of  making  profits  out  of  the  trade 
of  the  west.*  lie  died  in  May  1752  at  Quebec,  and  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Duquesne,  another  old  seaman.  A 
second  time  the  Court  of  France  declined  to  appoint  as 
Governor  an  officer  born  in  Canada.  M.  de  Longueuil, 
son  of  the  one  already  mentioned,  was  allowed  to  act  as 
commandant  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  hi 
Jonquiere  and  the  coming  of  Duquesne,  but  the  chief 
office  in  the  colony  was  refused  to  him. 

Duquesne  seems  to  have  acted  with  vigour  to  correct 
abuses  and  to  improve  the  defences  of  the  count  ry.  (J rcat 
attention  was  paid  to  the  discipline  of  the  militia,  who 

*  The  Governors  then  received  very  small  pay.  Less  than  /*-"00  a 
year  was  allowed  them  to  live  on  and  to  pay  several  persons  on  th«ur 
staff.  The  inhabitants  be2:an  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernors and  i)riiu'ipal  offieials  for  makine:  money  out  of  their  oppor- 
tunities in  charge  of  the  public  stores,  etc. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  DE  JUMONVILLE. 


now  amounted  to  about  twelve  thousand  men.  Many  of 
these  were  acquainted  with  military  life,  being  disbanded 
ii'gulars,  the  plan  of  allowing  soldiers  to  settle  in  the 
country,  instead  of  returning  to  France,  being  still  en- 
couraged. Duquesne,  following  the  example  of  Galisson- 
jiiere  and  de  laJonquiere,  employed  bodies  of  militia  to 
exclude  the  English  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

"IXH,  In  1753  and  1754,  collisions,  attended  with 
l)loodshed,  occurred  between  the  English  and  French 
in  the  course  of  their  endeavours  to  maintain  a  footing: 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  mother  countries  were 
not  actually  at  war,  although  no  friendly  feeling  reigned 
between  them.  Louisbourg  had  been  restored  to  France 
and  was  made  much  stronger  than  before.  Tlie  English 
had  now  established  themselves  at  Halifax.  Tliese  two 
strongholds  served  as  places  of  shelter  for  the  ships  of 
both  nations,  and  also  as  harbours  of  refuge  for  their 
corsairs.  The  constant  capture  of  merchant  vessels  by 
these,  fostered  feelings  of  enmity  between  the  people  of 
France  and  Canada  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English 
colonists  on  the  other.  Besides  these  sources  of  irrita- 
tion, there  were  others,  connected  with  European  affairs, 
which  made  it  certain  that  the  two  countries  would  soon 
go  to  war  again.  While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs, 
the  collisions  which  have  been  alluded  to  happened  on 
the  Ohio. 

218.  A  party  of  Virginian  colonists  commanded  by 
a  young  officer  named  Washington — afterwards  the 
renowned  American  general — fell  in  with  a  body  of 
French  militia.  Washington's  mission  then  was  to  sum- 
mon the  French  to  retire  from  the  disputed  territory. 
The  latter,  whose  commander  was  M.  de  Jumonvilfe, 
advanced,  it  would  appear,  to  hold  a  parley  with  the 
English.  All  at  once,  Jumonville's  party  found  them- 
selves surrounded  and  fired  upon.  The  leader  and  eight 
or  nine  of  his  men  were  killed. 

This  event  created  a  great  sensation  among  the  French 
colonists,  and  even  in  France.  It  was  alleged  to  be  a 
murder. 
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Not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  occurrence,  the  English 
had  a  fortified  station,  called  Necessity,  occupied  by  live 
hundred  men.  At  the  Frencli  fort  J)uquesne,  situated 
at  the  continence  of  the  rivers  Monongahela  and  Alle- 
ghany, M.  de  Contrecoeur,  the  superior  ofHcerof  Jumon- 
ville,  commanded. 

Learning  what  had  happened,  Contrecoeur  sent  six 
Imndred  Canadian  militia  and  a  party  of  Indians  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  Jumonville.  They  fell  upon  the 
English  post,  fort  Necessity,  and  assailed  its  defenders 
from  the  skirts  of  the  surrounding  forest.  Being  shel- 
tered, the  French  lost  only  a  few  men,  but  killed  eighty 
or  ninety  of  the  English,  who  surrendered  after  a  resist- 
ance of  ten  hours.* 

The  capture  of  Fort  Necessity  happened  on  June  28th, 
1754. 

From  this  time  there  was  no  longer  peace  between 
the  English  colonies  and  New-France. 
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Wars  and  Treaties  between  France  and  England  relating 
TO  America. — Treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697. — Peace  until 
1702. — War  until  1713. — Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713. — 
Peace  until  1744. — War  until  1748. — Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748, — Actual  Position  of  the  Colonists 
in  regard  to  each  other  in  1754.    (A.  D.  1697-1754.) 

219.  The  reader  cannot  rightly  understand  the 
course  of  events  in  the  French  and  English-American 
colonies  without  a  knowledge  of  the  wars  and  treaties 

*  The  Mononp;ahela,  on  the  banks  of  wliich  Fort  Necessity  was 
placed,  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  river  Ohio. 

Two  copies  of  the  terms,  or  conditions  of  surrender,  wore  draun 
up  and  sitjned  by  George  Washington,  and  the  French  commander, 
Villiers.  a  "brother  of  tlie  deceased  Jumonville.  Both  in  the  bcirimung 
aad  in  the  last  article  of  the  document  the  death  of  Jumonville  is 
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between  the  mother  countries.  We  shall  here  speak  of 
those  only  which  relate  to  America  between  1700  and 
17G3. 

In  1700,  and  until  1702,  there  was  peace  between  the 
two  countries,  for  a  treat}^  called  "the  Treaty  of  Rys- 
w  ick,"  liad  been  signed  in  1G97.  By  this,  all  the  French 
possessions  in  America  were  preserved  to  France,  the 
Kiiglish  gave  up  Hudson's  Bay,  and  a  river,  called  St. 
(ieorge,  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  in  Acadia  or  Nova 
Scotia.  But  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  settled  nothing  about 
the  boundaries  between  the  French  and  English  south 
of  Lake  Ontario.  The  cause  was  that  neither  wished  to 
irritate  the  Iroquois  by  settling  in  that  way  whose  sub- 
jects they  were.  The  English  however  claimed  them. 
Next,  in  1702,  the  tw^o  countries  again  quarrelled  about 
European  affairs.  In  1703  and  1704  the  colonists  en- 
tered into  the  quarrel  and  hostilities  occurred.  Warfare 
lasted  until  1713,  when  the  "Peace  of  Utrecht"  was 
signed  by  the  mother  countries. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France  lost  a  great  deal  in 
America.  Her  loss  included  Hudson's  Bay,  Newibund- 
land,  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  with  all  the  coasts,  rivers 
and  islands  connected  with  those  regions.  She  retained 
the  island  of  Cap-Breton,  the  islands  inside  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  There  remained  to  be  settled,  the 
boundaries  between  the  French  and  English  colonists 
outside  of  Acadia,  as  well  as  in  other  directions,  towards 
the  country  of  the  Abenaquis,  towards  the  lakes  Onta- 
rio and  Erie,  and,  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
towards  the  Ohio  valley.  These  were  left  to  be  attended 
to  by  umpires  or  commissioners.  Nothing,  however, 
was  really  done  by  them  in  bringing  about  a  proper  un- 
derstanding. The  consequence  was  that  ill  feeling  was 
kei)t  up  between  the  colonists  of  the  two  countries.   The 

distinctly  called  an  acsassination.  The  English  were  obliged  to  give 
two  hostages.  One  of  tliese  was  Captain  Robert  Stobo,  who  was 
taken  to  Duqui'sne  and  aftenvards  to  Quebec.  We  meet  with  this 
man's  name  afterwards,  several  times,  in  the  history  of  the  war  up 
to  1700. 
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English  began  to  chiini  all  between  the  sea  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Even  when  tlie  mother  countries  were  not 
at  war,  their  colonists  in  America  were  lighting  against 
each  other,  or  against  their  Indian  alHes.  On  each  side, 
during  peace,  new  stations  were  occupied  and  Ibrtihed 
in  preparation  for  tiie  next  war.  But  the  mother  coun- 
tries did  interfere  sometimes  and  order  the  respective 
governors  to  refrain  from  hostilities. 

From  1713,  tlie  year  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  to  1744, 
the  affairs  of  France  and  England  gave  no  pretext  for 
warfare  between  tlieir  colonists  in  America. 

As  Cap-Breton  had  been  retained  by  France,  Louis- 
bourg  was  founded  in  1720.  At  several  other  places  on 
that  island  the  French  established  settlements.  But 
many  French  remained  in  Acadia  although  it  was  ceded 
to  England. 

^20.  In  1744,  by  which  time  Louisbourg  was  a  strong 
place,  the  two  countries  again  went  to  war.  Louisbourg 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  following  year.  This  war 
lasted  until  1748  and  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Ohapelle.  According  to  this,  Louisbourg  was  again 
restored  to  France  and  matters  in  America  were  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  before.  Commissioners  were  again 
appointed  to  settle  boundaries.  But,  again,  nothing  was 
done  by  them,  for,  at  their  meetings  in  Paris  they  could 
not  or  would  not  agree.  In  the  meantime  the  colonists 
on  both  sides  were  extending  their  outposts  in  the  direc- 
tions where  they  considered  their  claims  good.  Thus 
affairs  continued  up  to  1754.  Then  happened  the  occur- 
rences described  at  the  close  of  our  last  chapter.  In  fact 
the  colonists  themselves  began  w^arfare  on  their  own 
account  and  carried  it  on  at  least  tw^o  years  before  the 
mother  countries  saw  fit  to  declare  against  each  other. 
Nevertheless,  each  sent  troops,  ships,  and  munitions  of 
war,  out  to  America,  to  support  its  respective  colonial 
subjects. 

We  shall  now  be  better  able  to  follow  the  course  of 

events  between  1754  and  1763,  when  Canada  was  lost  to 

France  for  ever. 
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331.  To  complete  this  chapter,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  briefly  what  were  the  actual  positions  of  the 
colonists  on  both  sides  when  fighting  began  between 
them  in  1754. 

First,  the  French  had  forts  Gaspareaux  and  Beause- 
jour,  at  the  isthmus  wliich  joins  Nova  Scotia  and  New- 
Brunswick.  These  were  to  keep  guard  against  English 
advances  in  that  quarter.  Then  the  Abenaquis,  occu- 
jjying  the  interior  of  the  region  now  called  Maine,  and 
extending  along  the  northern  parts  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  were  supported  by  the  French  against  the 
EngHsh  who  claimed  all  their  hunting  grounds,  as  far  as 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

Thirdly,  to  guard  against  approaches  by  way  of  Luke 
Champlain,  the  French  had  a  strong  post  at  Crown- 
Point  (Fort  St.  Frederick)  and  the  various  forts  along 
the  Richelieu.  There  was  also  a  strong  position,  not 
yet  fortified,  called  afterwards  Carillon  (Ticonderoga), 
which  commanded  the  route  from  Lake  George  to  Lake 
Champlain.  But  the  English,  on  their  side,  had  fort 
Lydius  (Fort  Edward),  on  the  way  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the  south  of  Lake  George. 
They  had  also  their  chain  of  posts  on  the  route  from 
Albany  to  Chouagen  (Oswego)  on  the  south  shore  of 
Ontario. 

Next,  there  were  the  chains  of  French  posts  leading 
to  the  west,  and  to  Louisiana,  and  those  intended  to 
keep  the  English  out  of  the  Ohio  valley,  which  have 
been  already  described. 

The  English,  beaten  at  fort  Necessity,  had  now  no 
stations  near  to  the  Ohio  region,  beyond  the  moun- 
tainous country  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
The  nearest  was  fort  Cumberland,  situated  among  tlie 
Alleghany  mountains. 

In  the  interior,  towards  the  region  of  the  great  lakes, 
the  English  traders  gave  much  offence,  making  their 
way  amongst  the  Indian  tribes  to  traffic. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  each  country  had  its 
stronghold  on  the  sea-coast — the  English  at  Halifax, 
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the  Froncli  at  Louisboiirg.  Tlie  cornmcrco  of  both  w;i3 
continually  heing  injurcHl  by  coi-sairs  or  privateers.  But 
tbougli  tlic  A'ew  Eiighuulcrs  j^iuliVred  in  tbis  way,  tbo 
greater  amount  ol' injury  was  done  to  the  French,  many 
hun(h'ed8  of  tbeir  ships  being  .seized.  The  Englisb,  more- 
over, were  stronger  at  sea,  and  could  almost  prevent  in- 
tercourse between  Canada  and  France. 

Lastly,  although  Nova  Scotia  belonged  to  the  Englisb, 
the  country  was  occuj)ied  by  nuinv  tbousand  Acadians. 
These  retained  their  language  (Preuch)  and  religion, 
and,  of  course,  had  Frencn  missionaries  amongst  tbem. 
They  naturally  clung  to  tbeir  ancient  feelings  m  favour 
of  the  nation  from  which  tbey  had  s})rung.  The  English 
greatly  doubted  their  loyalty  and  disliked  the  influence 
of  their  missionaries. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  between  the  colonists  in 
1754. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

France  and  Engla.nd  send  out  Troops  to  Aid  their  respec- 
tive Colonies. — Expeditions  against  Canada, — Acadia 
AND  THE  Acadians.— DiESKAu  and  Johnson  at  Lake 
George. — Braddock's  Defeat  on  the  Monongahela. — 
Shirley. — "La  Petite  Guerre."— War  Declared  in  Eu- 
rope.— Lord  Loudon  succeeds  Braddock. — Montcalm 
AND  his  Officers. — De  Vaudreuil. — Bigot. — Bad  Condi- 
tion of  the  Colony  of  New-France.    (A.  D.  1754-1756.) 

232.  Without  declaring  war  against  each  other. 
France  and  England  sent  out  troops  and  munitions  of 
war  to  the  aid  of  their  respective  colonies  in  the  spring 
of  1755.  The  French  soldiers,  numbering  about  thirty- 
four  hundred  officers  and  men,  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Baron  Dieskau. 

Two  regiments  of  English  regulars  arrived  in  New 
England,  commanded  by  General  Braddock. 

223.  The  English  colonists  determined  to  attack 
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New-France  in  three  directions — by  way  of  xVcadia,  Lake 
Cliampiain,  and  the  valley  of  the  river  Ohio.  Each  of 
these  undertakings  was  attended  with  events  so  interest- 
ing and  important  that  it  is  necessary  to  describe  all. 

The  Acadian  expedition  was  led  l)y  Colonels  Winslow 
and  i\Ionekton,and  that  to  Lake  Chani})lain  by  General 
Lvnian  and  Colonel  Johnson.  The  third  was  conducted 
by  Braddock  himself,  the  chief  English  commander  in 
America. 

^*^4.  Colonel  A\'inslow  besieged  and  easily  took  forts 
Gaspareaux  and  Beausejour.  Thus  the  way  was  cleared 
for  conducting  any  future  attack  through  the  Acadian 
isthmus.  Some  of  the  French  Acadian  families  had 
supported  or  favoured  their  countrymen  against  the 
English.  Then  a  most  lamentable  measure  was  adopted 
with  the  unha])py  Acadians.  The  English  said  it  was 
necessary,  and  that  there  was  no  other  course  open  to 
them  for  securing  their  own  future  safety.*  However 
this  may  be,  the  particulars  of  what  was  done  fill  one  of 
the  most  sorrowful  pages  in  all  history.  At  several 
points  along  the  coast,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  ships  and 
boats  were  stationed.  These  were  there  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  and  carrying  off  the  Acadian  population. 
Upwards  of  three  thousand,  in  all,  were  placed  on  board 
the  English  vessels  and  taken  away  to  different  parts  of 
New  England.  Their  lands,  dwellings,  and  animals, 
were  seized  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  to  be 
given  to  other  colonists,  f 

*  The  English  accounts  state,  that,  although  Acadia  was  made  over 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1713  (Utrecht) — which  was  confirmed 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748 — yet  the  Acadians  would 
never  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  as  subjects  of  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land.— The  same  accounts  further  state  that  the  missionaries  allowed 
to  remain  among  them  encouraged  the  poor  Acadians  against  the 
British,  assuring  them  that  some  day  they  would  come  again  under 
the  dominion  of  France.  The  British,  therefore,  and  more  especially 
the  New  England  colonists,  claimed  the  right  of  dealing  with  tlie 
Acadians  as  with  rebels  to  their  lawful  king  and  country. 

fThe  number  of  Acadians  thus  carried  away  from  their  native 
land  has  been  differently  stated  by  different  writers.  Some  have 
given  it  as  high  as  18000.  Others  have  said  about  7000.  But  it  has 
been  lately  proved  that  there  were  not  so  many  as  7000  French  Aca- 
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Some  disorders  oecurred  at  the  places  of  embarkation. 
Those  who  could  escape,  lied  to  the  woods.  Some  made 
their  way  to  friendly  tribes  of  Iiidiaus,  others,  through 
the  isthmus,  went  along  the  coast  until  they  found  o[)- 
I)ortunities  of  reachint>-  Cap-Breton  or  Canadn.  Those 
who  were  carried  off  were  distributed  amon^^st  the  colo- 
nists of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  other  parts.  It  is  recorded  that  person.: 
belonging  to  the  same  families  were,  in  many  cases,  se}ra- 
rated  from  each  other,  and  carried  away,  in  the  crowded 
ships,  to  ])laces  whence  they  could  never  come  together 
again.  Of  the  fugitives,  some  formed  new  settlements 
wherever  they  could,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  an- 
cient and  loved  land  of  their  nativity.  It  is  imi)ossible 
to  read  the  full  i)articulars  without  feeling  deeply  for 
the  sad  case  of  the  Acadians. 

2^5.  Baron  Dieskau,  with  three  or  four  thousand 
men,  consisting  partly  of  regulars  and  partly  of  French 
militia  and  savages,  went  to  Crown-Point  and  Carillon 
(Ticonderoga).  He  was  to  opi)Ose  (General  Johnson  ad- 
vancing from  Albany  on  the  river  Hudson.  Johnson, 
after  placing  fort  Lydius  in  a  state  of  defence,  marched 
to  Lake  George,  intending  to  attack  Crown-Point. 
Dieskau  encountered  him  in  entrenchments  near  the 
lake  but  was  defeated,  w^ounded,  and  taken  i)risoner. 
His  troops  retired  to  Crown-Point.* 

dians  in  tlie  wliole  country,  in  1755.  Of  these  many  escaped  to  the 
woods  and  were  not  among  those  curried  ofE.  A  good  many  made 
their  way  to  Cap-Breton  and  Canada.  Dr.  Anilcrson,  the  Prosidi-nt 
of  the  Quebi'C  Historical  Society,  has  proved,  from  the  hitely  puh- 
lislied  Archives  of  Nova  Scotia^  tliat  the  number  could  not  have  been 
more  than  from  3000  to  ooOO.  The  same  writer  has  shewn  that  if  the 
British  had  not  removed  the  Acadians  they  must  liave  themselves 
abandoned  the  country.  This  they  were  not  willing  to  do.  Rut, 
nevertheless,  it  was  a  very  cruel  and  painful  measure  to  decide 
on  removing  the  inhabitants  for  ever  from  the  land  of  their 
birth.  Perhaps,  the  best  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  is,  that  war 
between  nations,  lias  caused  much  misery  to  the  human  race  through- 
out the  world,  and  that  tlie  fate  of  the  Acadians  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample. 

*  To  account  for  his  own  ill  success,  Dieskau  said  the  Indian  aux- 
iliaries had  proved  unfaithful.  Those  of  Iroquois  descent,  mostly 
Oneidas  belonging  to  the  settlements  at  the  Sault  St.  Louis  (Caugh- 
uawaga)  and  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  had,  for  some  time  past,  shewn 
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Tliis  was  a  very  sorious  blow  to  the  prospects  of  Now- 
Franoe.  The  Governor,  now  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  son  of  the 
one  who  died  in  1725,  did  all  he  could  to  make  up  for  the 
defeat  of  the  French  army.  But  the  forces  of  the  colony 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  oiler  effectual  resistance 
in  so  many  ([uarters  at  once.  Besides  there  were  other 
serious  dilliculties,  which  will  he  mentioned  hereafter. 

^*^(>.  Braddock's  attack  in  the  direction  of  the  Ohio 
valley  was  not  successful.  This  general  was  brave,  and 
exi)erienced  in  military  alfaii's,  as  conducted  in  Europe. 
But  in  the  woods  and  mountains  of  America  he  knew 
not  how  to  deal  with  adversaries  such  as  the  French 
CUinadians,  and  Indians,  assailing  his  troops  from  behind 
bushes,  rocks  and  trees.  General  Braddock  was  also 
obstinate  and  would  not  accept  the  advice  of  Washing- 
ton and  other  colonial  officers  Avho  accompanied  him. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  after  a  part  of  his  army  had 
crossed  the  river  Monongaliela,  to  attack  the  French  at 
fort  Duquesne,  ho  suffered  a  bloody  defeat.  His  brave 
soldiers  contended  in  vain  against  the  French  and  sav- 
ages firing  upon  them  from  the  skirts  of  the  forest 
through  which  their  line  of  march  lay. 

The  French  were  commanded  by  M.  de  Beaujeu,  who 
had  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  and  militia,  with 
eix  hundred  savages. 

Braddock  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  The  killed 
and  wounded  of  his  army  amounted  to  thirteen  hun- 
dred, including  sixty-three  officers.  M.  de  Beaujeu  was 
killed  in  the  action.  The  French  loss,  altogether,  did 
not  exceed  forty  men. 

The  colonial  militia,  under  Washington,  covered  the 
retreat  of  Braddock's  force,  reduced  to  about  one-third 
of  its  former  numbers.* 

8ipi>^  of  unwillinccness  to  support  the  French  against  their  own  kin- 
dred, the  people  of  the  Five  >(  ations,  who  aided  the  English.  The  Abe- 
naqnis  howevi-r,  were  always  true  to  the  Frencli,  both  as  scouts  and  in 
battle,  but  whenever  Iroquois  Avere  seen  the  other  converts  on  the 
French  side  hung  back,  refusing  to  tight  against  those  of  tlieir  own 
blood. 

*  The  battle  of  the  Monongahela  occurred  on  July  9th,  1755.    Part 
of  Braddoc.c's  army  had  been  left  behind  whi'e  ne  with  2000  men 
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This  defeat  of  the  Knn^lisli  left  tlic  French  uiulis- 
turbed  musters  of  tlie  vallcv  of  Ww  Ohio. 

2*i7.  Along  with  tlie  tlireo  expeditions  against  the 
French — in  Acadia,  at  Chanipiain,  and  on  tlie  Ohio — 
a  fourth  had  been  proposed,  to  be  directed  against  Nia- 
gara. But  tiiis  did  not  take  effect.  The  leader,  (Jeneral 
Shirley,  only  went  as  far  as  fort  Chouagen  on  L;iko 
Ontario,  whicli  station  he  furnished  with  additional 
men  and  supplies. 

*^*i8.  The  colonial  campaign  of  1755  being  ended,  the 
Frencli  and  Indians  continued  from  time  to  time  to  ha- 
rass the  English  by  their  favourite  method  of  "la  petite 
guerre."  The  etlects  upon  the  colonists  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  idso  of  the  northern 
coh)nies,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine 
were  very  severe.  Houses  and  other  projierty  were  de- 
stroyed and  people  massacred.  It  is  recorded  that  more 
than  one  thousand  ])ersons  were  thus  put  to  death,  and 
many  carried  off  into  captivity.  The  inhabitants  of 
inland  villages  were  glad  to  flee  for  refuge  into  places 
near  the  sea-coast. 

In  consequence  of  these  attacks  the  English  colonists 
became  more  than  ever  ronsed  against  the  Fivnch. 

The  new  governor,Vaudrenil,  placed  much  dependence 
upon  the  French  Canadian  militia  tliroughout  the  war. 

2*^1).  In  Mav  175G,  about  two  vears  after  the  colo- 
nists  had  commenced  hostilities  in  America,  the  Courts 
of  France  and  England  declared  war.  For  a  long  time 
pre])arations  had  been  made  on  both  sides. 

This  war  lasted,  in  Europe,  seven  years,  but  the  strug- 
gle in  America  came  to  an  end  three  years  earlier,  namely 
m  1700.  We  have  now  to  relate  the  principal  events  of 
that  struggle,  in  continuation  from  the  year  1755. 

marohed  towards  Duquesno.  Artillerj',  stores,  liorsps,  cattle  and 
provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Washingrton  called  it  a 
'•shameful  defeat." 

Anionjj:  Braddock's  papers,  taken  by  the  French,  some  letters  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Stobo  were  found.  In  these,  Stobo,  detained  at  Quebec 
as  a  hostage,  had  contrived,  some  time  before,  to  furnish  informa- 
tion about  the  defenses  of  fort  Duquesne.  For  this,  Stobo  was  tried 
at  Quebec  as  a  spy  and  condemned.     He  escaped  however. 
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230.  England  sent  out  General  Lord  Loudon  to 
replace  Braddock  who  was  defeated  and  killed,  as  has 
been  stated.  A  number  of  fresh  regiments  were  also 
sent  out. 

France  sent  out  to  the  aid  of  her  colony  one  thousand 
soldiers,  together  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  money, 
and  munitions  of  war.  This  was  the  last  considerable 
reinforcement  she  was  willing  or  able  to  furnish.  As 
heretofore,  she  paid  attention,  almost  wholly,  to  her 
affairs  in  Europe,  leaving  the  colony  to  take  care  of 
itself.    The  troops  she  sent,  were  either  grudged,  or  were 
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merely  intended  to  support  the  cause  of  tlie  kingdom 
of  France  against  England.  They  were  not  so  much  to 
])rotect  the  colonists  of  New-France,  and  to  fight  for 
them,  as  to  have  their  lielp  in  preserving  for  old  France 
"  a  footmg  "  on  the  American  continent.  A  few  thou- 
sand regulars  were  thought  enough  for  that  object. 

231.  But  with  the  French  troops  came  a  first-rate 
general — Marquis  de  Montcalm — to  replace  Dieskau, 
with  several  other  excellent  officers.  Amongst  these, 
the  most  noted  were,  M.  de  Levis,  a  brigadier  general, 
M.  de  Bougainville,  a  cavalry  officer  and  Montcalm's 
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aide-de-camp,  and  M.  cle  Bourlamaqiie,  an  infantry  colo- 
nel and  officer  of  engineers.  These  officers  brought  out 
instructions  to  continue  as  much  as  possible  on  the  de- 
fensive. But  New-France  had  so  many  distant  out- 
posts to  maintain,  and  the  English  had  so  many  troops 
and  militia,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could 
have  followed  any  other  than  a  defensive  system. 

233.  It  is  necessary  here  to  describe  the  characters 
of  the  governors  and  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  and  also  to  explain  some  particulars 
about  other  persons  and  things  connected  with  Canada 
at  this  time.  Governor  Vaudreuil  was  a  native  of  Canada 
— born  in  Quebec  in  1G98,  and  appointed  to  succeed  Du- 
quesne  in  1755  at  the  age  of  57.  He  wats  Governor  of 
Louisiana  before  he  became  Governor  of  Canada.  lie 
was  an  amiable  and  honorable  man,  but  scarcely  fitted, 
in  other  respects,  to  rule  the  colony  at  a  time  when  it 
was  beset  by  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  lie  objected  to 
the  liaughty  manners  of  the  military  officers  from  France 
towards  those  of  the  militia,  and  towjirds  the  colonists 
and  Indians  generally.  The  officers  of  the  regular  forces 
considered  him  wanting"  in  military  talents  and  too 
much  inclined  to  be  led  by  counsels  of  which  they  dis- 
approved. In  consequence,  there  was  but  little  harmony 
between  him  and  them  daring  the  perilous  days  of  his 
governorship.  His  brother,  M.  Kigaud  de  Vaudreuil,  and 
the  Intendant,  M.  Bigot,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  present- 
ly, had  much  influence  with  him.  He  [u-oved  to  bo  the 
best  governor  of  the  colony  under  the  crown  of  France. 

Of  Genei'al  Montcalm,  no  more  need  be  said  at  pre- 
sent than  that  he  was  skilful,  experienced,  couragoou.-, 
cheerful,  and  of  a  highly  honourable  disposition — bu!, 
at  the  same  time,  haughty  towards  those  who  diifered 
from  him,  and  scarcely  careful  about  shewing  his  low 
opinion  of  the  Governor's  ability. 

De  Levis  was  of  haughty,  even  fiery  disposition.  He 
was  pronounced  by  Montcalm  to  bo  a  very  (alc'ited  man, 
with  an  ardent  military  s})irit,  "  indeftitigable,  brave,  and 
well  versed  in  knowledge  of  military  arts." 
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Bougainville*  and  Bourlamaqno  were  officers  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit  for  holding  commands  under  an 
experienced  chief.  Of  them,  also,  Montcalm  expressed 
a  very  favourable  judgement. 

Another  official,  the  Intendant  Bigot,  deserves  par- 
ticular mention.  He  had  the  care  of  all  the  supplies 
for  the  army  and  for  the  fortified  trading  posts  of  New- 
France.  He  was  charged  witli  the  money  affairs,  and 
those  belonging  to  commerce.  But  he  was' so  dishonest 
that  lie,  and  those  favoured  by  him,  made  great  private 
gains  while  the  army  and  the  inhabitants  were  kept  in 
want  of  what  the  government  supplied  for  their  use. 
When  the  war  was  over,  he  was  brought  to  trial  in 
France  and  condemned  to  exile,  after  ])eing  obliged  to 
surrender  what  remained  of  his  ill-gotten  gains.  Yet 
he  contrived  to  deceive  the  easy  govern  r  over  whom 
he  had  influence.  He  had  many  persons  in  league  with 
liim,  making  themselves  rich  while  the  colony  was  in 
misery.  Such  were  the  chief  officials  during  the  last 
days  of  New-France. 

)l\V*^,  We  have  also  to  explain  matters  relating  to  the 
goneral  condition  of  Canada  at  that  time. 

The  warfare,  since  1754,  had  interfered  with  the 
l)roper  cultivation  of  the  lands,  because  the  able-bodied 
men  were  away  lighting,  lK)th  in  seed-time  and  harvest. 
Besides  this,  there  were  several  bad  seasons  in  succes- 
sion, which  made  the  harvests  still  smaller.  Owing 
to  these  causes,  and  to  the  conduct  of  Bigot  and  his 
agents,  all  kinds  of  provisions  became  extremely  scarce. 
Those  brought  out  by  the  merchant  ships  under  Bi^-ot's 
c  )ntrol  were  sold  to  the  inhabitants  at  enormous  prices. 
ThiM'e  was  therefore  great  distress.  When  \hQ  years 
1157  and  1758  came,  the  colony  was  in  a  state  of  famine. 

In  tiie  meantime  the  war  vessels  of  England  block- 
aded the  entrances  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    Thus 

*  Bouijainville  became  a  oelebratcd  naval  eommander  after  the 
■war  in  Canada  was  cdncluded.  He  circumnavigated  the  .e^lobe,  and 
became,  to  France,  wliat  the  famous  Captain  James  Cook  was  to 
England. 
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tl:o  aid  from  France,  little  as  that  might  be,  was  ren- 
(Irnd  smaller  still.  This  cause  alone  must  have  ruined 
the  colony  at  last,  even  if  other  events  had  not  done  so. 

We  must  add  to  what  has  been  already  stated,  that 
while  the  adversaries  of  New-France  were  much  more 
numerous  in  regard  to  soldiers  and  militia,  there  was  no 
lack  of  money,  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war,  in  the 
English  colonies.  We  see,  then,  that  the  colonists  of 
New-France  were  in  a  very  dangerous  position — one  that 
menaced  their  safety  and  their  very  existence.  Although 
the  arrival  of  those  excellent  officers,  with  troops  anel 
sui)plies,  for  a  time  kept  up  their  spirits,  and  enabled 
them  to  make  a  ^ood  shew  of  resisting  their  enemies, 
yot  many  of  the  mhabitants,  and  especially  most  of  the 
principal  leaders,  thought  that  the  downfall  of  French 
power  was  ai)proaching. 

We  shall  go  on  with  the  events  of  the  war  in  the  en- 
suing chapter. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Campaigns  or  1756,  1757  and  1758. — Preparations  for  the 

Campaigns  or  1759. 

234.  The  disadvantages  which  have  boon  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  French  side,  in  comparison  with  the 
English,  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  downfall  of 
New-France  would  have  been  easily  brought  about.  But, 
so  far  from  that,  the  defence  of  the  colony  was  vigor- 
ously sustained  in  five  campaigns,  from  1755  to  1T50, 
before  the  English  could  make  good  their  advance  into 
the  heart  of  the  French  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  events  of  1755  have  been  already  described. 

235.  Little  or  no  progress  was  made  by  the  English 
in  1756.  They  threatened  Louishourg  and  blockaded 
the  approaches  from  the  sea  into  the  St.  Lawrence* 
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They  also  strengthened  themselves  at  Chouagen,*  fort 
Lydiiis  and  fort  WilHam  Henry, f  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  further  operations. 

On  the  other  hand  they  suffered  a  severe  reverse  at 
Chouagen  and  afforded  the  French  time  to  improve  their 
positions  on  Lake  Oliamplain  and  elsewhere.  During 
the  season  of  1756  the  Governor  caused  defensive  works 
to  be  made  in  an  excellent  position  commanding  the 
route  between  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain.  He 
called  the  place  fort  Vaudreuil,  but  it  is  better  known 
by  the  names  of  Carillon  and  Ticonderoga. 

286.  Until  Angust,  the  French  went  on  with  their 
works  at  Crown-Point  and  Carillon,  while  the  English, 
not  far  off  at  William  Henry  and  Lydius,  seemed  medi- 
tating an  advance  upou  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  mean- 
time, Montcalm,  although  most  of  the  time  present  with 
de  Levis,  observing  the  English  and  looking  after  the 
works  going  on,  caused  preparations  to  be  made  else- 
where for  capturing  Chouagen.  His  lieutenant,  Bour- 
lamaque,  assembled  a  force  of  three  thousand  soldiers, 
militia,  and  savages,  at  Fort  Frontenac,  with  which  he 
crossed  Lake  Ontari).  Montcalm  suddenly  left  Carillon 
and  Crown-Point  under  the  charge  of  ue  Levis,  and 
joined  Bourlamaque  on  August  10th.  The  attack  upon 
Chouagen  was  immediately  begun.  The  English  garri- 
son, much  alarmed  by  the  yells  and  gestures  of  the 
Abenaquis,  Algonquins,  Ottawas  and  Nipissings,  who 
formed  part  of  Montcalm's  force,  surrendered  after  losing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  savages  wished 
to  violate  the  conditions  of  surrender,  and  were,  with 
difficulty,  restrained  from  falhng  upon  the  prisoners, 
numl)enng  u])wards  of  sixteen  hundred. 

By  this  stroke  the  French  took  an  important  position 
from  the  English,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  can- 

*  Oswego. 

t  This  was  a  fortified  post  made  by  General  .Tohnson,  at  the  head 
of  Lake  George,  on  the  site  of  his  victory  over  Diesl<au.  The  name 
"  Fort  George"  was  afterwards  given  by  General  Amherst  to  a  n 'W 
fort  built  on  a  site  near  to  that  oi  fort  William  Henry.  See  map  on 
page  158. 
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non,  provisions,  and  vessels  for  service  on  the  lake. 
Montcalm's  loss  was  only  thirty  men.  The  tbrtitications 
were  destroyed. 

The  English  did  nothing  towards  recovering  their  loss 
during  the  rest  of  the  season. 

*^.*i7.  In  1757  the  English  again  threatened  Louis- 
bonrg.  Troops  and  ships  from  New  England,  united 
with  a  fleet  from  Europe,  were  intended  for  the  attack 
of  that  place.  But  the  expedition  accomplished  nothing. 
Meanwhile  General  Webb  had  been  left  to  conduct  o})c- 
rations  against  the  French  north  of  the  Hudson.  He 
stationed  himself  at  fort  Lydius,  while  another  officer. 
Colonel  Monro,  commanded  at  fort  William  Henry.  The 
capture  of  this  position  was  the  chief  event  of  this  sea- 
son's campaign. 

338.  Montcalm  collected  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  of  whom  about  three  thousand  were 
regulars,  two  thousand  five  hundred  Canadian  militia 
and  two  thousand  savages,  belonging  to  thirty-three 
different  nations.  Many  of  these  had  been  induced  by 
their  love  of  bloodshed,  and  the  hope  of  plunder,  to 
come  from  remote  parts  of  the  west  to  join  Montcalm's 
army.  The  first  object  now  was  to  attack  and  capture 
fort  William  Henry,  in  which  there  was  a  garrison  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

The  English  soldiers  had  a  peculiar  horror  of  the  sav- 
ages, of  which  Montcalm  took  advantage  in  order  more 
quickly  to  bring  about  a  surrender. 

When  the  French  forces  were  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  principal  point  of  attack,  several  terrible  scenes 
of  bloodshed  took  place.  Parties  of  Canadians  and  sav- 
ages found  opportunities  of  falling  suddenly  upon  bodies 
of  English  soldiers.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  detach- 
ment of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  a  colonel 
and  ten  other  officers,  was  sent  out  in  barges  on  the 
lake  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  ofiE  some  of  the  advanced 
French  posts,  a  large  body  of  savages  lay  in  ambush  on 
the  bank.  All  at  once  the  Indians  fired  upon  the  Eng- 
lish and  threw  them  into  confusion— and  then,  leaping 
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into  the  shallow  water,  massacred  officers  and  men  in 
their  boats.  Nearly  one-lialf  of  them  were  slaughtered 
and  scalped,  and  the  others  taken  prisoners.  The  ter- 
ror of  the  soldiers  only  increased  the  ferocious  cruelty 
of  the  savages. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  Montcalm's  plans  for  assaulting 
the  fort  were  completed  and  he  summoned  Colonel  Mon- 
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Map  shewins  the  i)08ition  of  Crown-Point,  Ticonderojja  (Carillon),  Fort 
William  llcnry,  Port  (ieorge,  Port  Edward  (Lydius),  &c. 

ro  to  surrender,  stating  that,  if  obliged  to  take  the  place 
by  assault,  he  might  not  be  able  to  restrain  his  savages. 
The  English  commander  hoped  for  assistance  from 
General  Webb,  and  defended  his  post  to  the  last  ex- 
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tremity.*  Then  terms  of  surrender  were  agreed  upon 
between  bira  and  the  French  general.  Monro's  men 
were  to  be  protected  from  the  savages,  and  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  with  tlieir  arms  and  effects,  on  condition  of 
not  serving  against  France  during  the  next  eighteen 
months. 

A  dreadful  scene  occurred  after  the  surrender.  Tiie 
eavages  were  not,  or  could  not  be,  restrained  from  falling 
upon  the  English.  In  the  first  instance  they  went  among 
the  officers  and  men  to  plunder  their  effects,  when,  after 
some  disorder,  they  were  drawn  off.  Afterwards,  when 
the  English  had  started  on  their  march  to  join  their 
countrj^men  at  fort  Lydius,  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
fort  William  Henry,  the  savages  hemmed  them  in  on 
all  sides.  A  scene  of  tumult,  confusion,  and  massacre 
ensued  which  cannot  be  described.  The  English  sol- 
diers, encumbered  by  their  arms  and  baggage,  and  ren- 
dered helpless  by  their  horror  of  the  savages,  offered 
very  little  resistance.  Some  were  murdered  and  scalped, 
all  were  plundered,  and  many  of  the  survivors  seized  as 
prisoners  to  the  savages.  Of  the  twenty-five  hundred 
men  wiio  had  formed  Monro's  gamson,  it  is  said  that 
scarcely  eight  hundred  reached  fort  Lydius. 

This  affair  is  known  in  history  as  "  the  massacre  of 
Fort  George."  \ 

The  fortifications  were  destroyed. 

239.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  following  the  cap- 
ture of  fort  William  Henry,  the  English  government 

*  Webb  sent  no  assistance.  He  even  advised  Monro  to  make  the 
best  terms  he  could.  A  letter  to  this  effect  was  intercepted  by  Mont- 
calm's scouts  and  sent  in  to  the  English  commander  to  show  hitu 
how  hopeless  his  case  was. 

t  It  is  claimed  for  Montcalm  and  his  oflBcers  that  they  did  all  tluy 
could  to  restrain  the  ferocious  Indians.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the 
English  had  supplied  the  savages  with  intoxicating  drink  in  order  to 

gain  tiieir  good  will,  but  which  only  roused  their  fierce  passions, 
[ow  many  English  were  actually  murdered  will  never  be  known,  as 
nearly  all  the  accounts  differ.  Most  of  those  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Indians  were  ransomed  and  taken  care  of  by  Governor  Vaudreuil. 

Although  this  affair  goes  by  the  name  of  the  maf  sicre  of  Fort 
George,  tne  rcudor  must  bear  in  mind  that  Fort  George  did  not  exist 
until  three  years  later.    See  note  on  page  156. 
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and  the  New  England  colonists  formed  plans  for  a  de- 
cisive campaign  in  1758.  Louisbonrg,  and  the  French 
posts  at  Lake  Champlain,  as  heretofore,  were  to  be  the 
principal  points  of  attack.  A  very  popular  minister, 
named  William  Pitt,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Eng- 
land. He  removed  the  former  chief  officers  from  com- 
mand in  America,  and  appointed  more  able  ones  to 
succeed  them,  lie  caused  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  to 
be  prepared  and  sent  out  early  in  the  season  of  1758. 
His  plans  were  formed  with  the  design  of  wholly  sup- 
planting the  power  of  France  in  America. 

When  tlie  time  for  active  warfare  came,  the  French 
found  themselves  threatened  in  four  different  quarters 
— namely,  Louisbourg,  Lake  Champlain,  the  Valley  of 
the  Ohio,  and  Lake  Ontario. 

5240.  Louisbourg,  before  which  there  appeared  forty- 
two  English  war  vessels,  with  transports,  bearing  twelve 
thousand  soldiers,  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  seven 
weeks.  The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  Generals 
Amherst  and  Wolfe.  The  survivors  of  the  garrison  of 
seven  thousand  men  were  taken  prisoners,  the  works  of 
the  place  demolished,  and  its  inhabitants  carried  away 
to  France. 

241.  In  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  valley.  General 
Forbes  commanded,  having  under  him  Colonel  George 
Washington.  Forbes  advanced  upon  fort  Duquesne  with 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men.  The  distance  they  had 
to  march,  and  the  difficulty  of  moving  through  a  rugged 
and  mountainous  region,  made  it  quite  late  in  the  sea- 
son before  they  reached  Duquesne.  In  the  month  of 
November,  when  snow  had  begun  to  fall,  the  French 
garrison  destroyed  the  works  of  the  place  and  retired, 
just  before  the  British  arrived. 

The  name  of  the  post  was  chano^ed  to  Pittsburg,  in 
iionour  of  the  English  prime  minister. 

242.  Meanwhile,  a  most  desperate  and  bloody  en- 
counter had  taken  place  at  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  8th 
of  July.  General  Abercrombie,  with  six  thousand 
regulars  and  ten  thousand  provincial  militia,  attacked 
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Montcalm  at  Carillon.'"  The  English  general  had  left 
behind  him  his  artillery  at  Lake  George,  de^jending 
upon  the  nninber  and  valour  of  his  troops. 

The  French,  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  were  pn;- 
tected  in  tlieir  [)()sition  by  earthworks,  and  felled  trees, 
having  their  branches  crossing  each  other,  and  elirected 
outwards,  so  as  to  hinder  an  enemy  attacking  in  front. 
On  the  other  three  sides,  the  place  was  surnninded  by 
water. 

Abercrombie,  without  his  cannon,  thought  to  carry 
this  j)osition  by  assault.  But  his  utmost  attempts,  re- 
newed from  time  to  time  during  many  hours,  failed.  The 
French,  behind  their  breastwork  in  comparative  secii- 
rity,  fired  upon  the  British  grenadiers  and  Highlanders. 
These  coming  up,  again  and  again,  tired  themselves  out 
in  vain  endeavours  to  penetrate  through  the  defences 
prepared  for  their  reception.  The  slaughter  was  great  on 
both  sides.  The  French,  out  of  their  force  of  thirty-six 
hundred  men,  lost  four  hundred,  as  well  as  thirty-eight 
officers,  killed  and  wounded.  The  English  loss  was  not 
far  short  of  two  thousand  men-f  In  the  end,  Abercrom- 
bie, completely  baffled,  called  off  his  men,  and,  as  night 
drew  near,  retreated  hastily  to  the  foot  of  Lake  George. 
Thence,  mortified  at  their  unlooked  for  defeat,  the  Eng- 
lish troops  crossed  the  lake,  and  fell  back  upon  fort 
Lydius.  General  Montcalm  gained  great  credit  by  this 
signal  victory,  while  his  brave,  though  obstinate  and 
unskilful  opponent  was  censured  and  soon  afterwards 
recalled.  J; 

!^48.  General  Stanwix  and  Colonel  Bradstreet  were 
sent  towards  Lake  Ontario  with  a  force  of  four  thousand 
men,  mostly  provincial  militia.  There,  a  fort  was  con- 
structed, intended  to  command  the  interval  between 

*  Ticonderoga. 

t  Some  accounts  make  the  number  of  French  engaged  much  larger. 
The  loss  of  men  on  the  English  side  has  also  been  stated  as  high  as 
five  thousand. 

X  De  Levis  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Carillon,  and  by  his  skilful 
advice  and  courage  contributed  much  towards  the  victory.  Bourla- 
maque  was  wounded.  2  i 
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the  rivers  Mohsiwk  and  Onondaga.  Wliile  tliis  work 
was  in  progress,  Bradstreet  with  three  thousand  men 
crossed  the  lake  to  fort  Fronteuac,  which  he  easily  014)- 
tnred. 

*i44.  The  events  of  the  cami)aign  of  1758  were  un- 
favouraljle  to  the  French  cause  notwithstanding  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Carillon.  The  English  had  now  be« 
come  masters  m  the  Ohio  valley,  and  had  again  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  lower  part  of  Lake  Ontario,  so 
that  in  the  foUowhig  season  the  way  was  open  to  them 
to  attack  Niagara  and  other  French  forts  in  the  west. 
Louisbourg,  also,  being  taken,  it  was  certain  that  the 
next  great  cnter})rise  would  be  the  sending  of  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  and  army  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  capital 
of  New-France.  There  remained,  for  the  protection  of 
the  colony  from  invasion,  the  fortified  places  on  the 
Ohamplain  route  and  on  the  Richelieu. 

^45.  The  Governor  sent  urgent  appeals  to  France 
for  further  aid.  Although  a  little  was  obtained  in  the 
following  spring,  Vaudreuil  and  the  military  officers 
were  informed  that  what  the  court  now  chiefly  expected 
of  them  was,  to  resist  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  preserve 
some  footing  for  France  on  the  American  continent. 

A  very  bad  harvest,  extreme  scarcity  of  food  through- 
out the  colony,  together  with  the  bad  management  of 
Intendant  Bigot  and  his  agents,  discouraged  every  one. 
Even  the  military  officers  said  that,  unless  the  mother 
countries  should  make  peace,  the  colony  must  sink 
under  the  evils  which  surrounded  it. 

^40.  The  plans  for  the  campaign  of  1759  were  as 
follows.  A  strong  English  fleet  and  an  army  of  chosen 
troops  were  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Quebec.  Another 
invasion  was  to  be  tried  by  way  of  Lake  Ohamplain.  At 
the  same  time,  sufficient  forces  were  to  be  sent  to  effect 
the  capture  of  Niagara  and  other  western  posts  belong- 
ing to  the  French. 

It  was  further  arranged  that  the  troops  engaged 
against  the  French  on  Lake  Ohamplain,  as  well  as  those 
by  whom  Niagara  was  to  be  captured,  should,  if  possible, 
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descend  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  take  part  in  the  operations 
against  Quebec. 

247.  On  tlie  Frencli  side,  tlie  court  adopted  no  otlier 
design  than  to  send  out  a  few  vessels  with  provisions 
and  war  materials— fearing  lest  even  this  assistance 
miglit  be  intercepted  l)y  the  English,  on  the  passage  to 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

Within  the  colony,  in  case  of  (he  expected  invasions 
being  made,  all  male  persons  between  sixteen  and  sixty 
years  of  age  were  to  ynn  the  army.  The  forts  defend- 
mg  the  route  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  were  to  be  given  up  without  flgliting,  one  after 
another,  as  the  English  should  move  upon  them,  and 
the  French  troops  were  to  fall  Ijack. 

Fort  >,'iagara  was  to  be  reinforced,  and  the  tro()j)s  of 
the  nearest  posts  were  to  proceed  to  its  defence,  it*  ne- 
cessary. A  body  of  men  was  to  be  stationed  near  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Ontario  to  harass  any  force  that  niiglit 
cross  the  lake  and  attempt  to  come  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Finally,  directions  were  given  to  the  inhabitants  below 
Quebec,  to  betake  themselves  with  tlieir  animals  and 
effects  to  the  forest,  for  concealment,  whenever  it  should 
become  known  that  an  English  fleet  was  ascending  the 
river. 

Such  were  the  chief  plans  decided  upon  during  the 
winter  of  1758. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Campaign  of  1759. — Siege  of  Ql'ebec. — Death  of  Generai.is' 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 

248.  The  English  had  reason  to  expect  that  their 
plans  (art.  24G)  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  French 
power  in  America  in  the  course  of  the  year  1750.  They 
brought  into  the  struggle  a  great  superiority  of  num- 
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bers,  and  of  resources  of  all  kinds.  But  the  vast  dis- 
tances to  be  passed  over  in  conducting  their  expeditions, 
and  other  causes  of  hindrance,  made  their  advanta^^es 
less  than  they  seemed  to  l)e.  Moreover,  the  French 
forces,  although  almost  entirely  shut  out  from  commu- 
nication with  France,  since  the  autumn  of  1757,  mad« 
a  very  gallant  resistance,  and  in  this  they  were  well 
supported  by  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  the  colony. 
The  result,  therefore,  was,  that  the  struggle  was  not 
brought  to  a  close  until  the  autumn  of  1700. 


GENERAL  AMHERST. 


249.  As  Commander-in-chief  in  America,  the  English 
minister  Pitt  appointed  General  Amherst,  the  same  who 
had  commanded  the  land  forces  at  Louisbourg  in  1758. 

While  the  other  expeditions,  against  Quebec  and  Nia- 
gara, were  cor  tided  to  the  charge  of  other  leaders,  Am- 
herst, in  person,  conducted  the  movement  against  the 
French  positions  on  Lake  Champlain.  As  has  been 
stated,  it  was  intended  for  him  to  force  his  way  througlv 
the  route  of  Champlain  and  the  river  Richelieu  towards 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  to  descend  the  river,  in  or- 
der to  take  part  in  the  operations  against  Quebec.    He 
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conld  not,  liowever,  advance  fnrtlier  tlum  Crown-Point 
durin<;  the  season  ol"  17-j1).  lk'in<^  priiilent,  as  well  as 
fcikilful  and  resolute.  Amherst  l»rouu:lit  on,  wit li  hisai'niv, 
iiis  artillery,  munitions  oi"  war,  and  provisions.  He 
therefore  ujade  verv  slow  nroi'ress.  Julv  was  nearly 
ended  when  he  reached  ("anllon,  the  scene  of  General 
Abercromhie's  bloody  defeat  in  17.58.  I5ourlama(|ue, 
the  French  commander  at  Lake  Champlain,  accordin«j: 
to  Ids  instructions,  retired,  without  tightin*;,  as  the 
English  approached.  The  same  thing  hapj)oned  at 
Crown-Point.  Amherst  took  possession  of  this  jdace 
on  August  4th,  Bonrlama(pic  having  fallen  back  npon 
another  position,  at  lsle-aux-Noi.\.  At  Crown-Point, 
Amherst  was  obliged  to  spend  two  months  in  making 
necessary  preparations  for  advancing  beyond.  The  state 
of  the  weather  and  lateness  of  the  season  then  pnt  an 
end  to  the  campaign  in  that  quarter. 

250.  General  Prideanx  and  Sir  William  Johnson 
conducted  the  expedition  against  Niagara.  They  moved 
by  way  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  troops  and  supplies  being 
conveyed  in  batteaux,  along  the  south  shore,  until  they 
reached  the  point  of  attack.  M.  Pouchot,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  post,  refused  to  surrender.  He  had  sent 
word  to  the  commandants  of  the  posts  to  the  south  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  at  Detroit,  requiring  them  to  come  to 
his  relief  with  all  the  forces  they  could  muster.  General 
Prideaux  therefore  began  a  regular  siege,  but  lost  his 
life  a  few  days  afterwards,  through  an  accident.  Sir 
Wilham  Johnson  was  proceeding  with  the  siege  when 
he  was  informed  that  a  force.  Composed  of  men  belong- 
ing to  the  garrisons  of  the  nearest  French  forts,  and  of 
savages,  was  advancing  to  Pouchot's  aid.  Sir  William, 
leaving  men  enough  to  guard  his  batteries,  went  to  fight 
them,  and  a  considerable  battle  took  place  near  the  falls 
of  Niagara.  The  French  and  savages  were  defeated, 
and  many  of  the  leaders  taken  prisoners.*     After  this 

*  Johnson  had  with  him  a  lariro  body  of  Iroquois.  The  French 
officers  asserted  tliat  wlien  their  Indians  perceived  the  Iroquois,  t)iey 
hung  back  and  would  uot  liglit,  practising  the  same  sort  of  treachery 
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tlie  garrison  of  Fort  Niagara  surrendered  on  the  2Gth 
of  July. 

Tiie  other  Frencli  forts,  west  of  Niagara,  were  easily 
taken,  one  after  another,  by  TJeneral  Stanwix,  their  gar- 
risons having  been  weakened  by  the  numbers  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  reUef  of  Pouchot's  command. 

*/i51.  The  great  expedition  against  Quebec  was  en- 
trusted to  Admiral  Saunders  and  General  James  Wolfe, 
in  command  of  the  sea  and  land  forces,  respectively. 

The  armament  consisted  of  fifty  war  vessels,  with 
many  transports,  conveying  eight  full  British  regiments 
and  one  thousand  marines,  and  manned  by  upwards  of 
fifteen  thousand  sailors. 


GENERAL  WOLFE. 


Wolfe  had  been  selected  to  connnand  the  troops,  more 
on  account  of  his  skill,  courage,  and  other  (lualiMcations, 
than  his  exi)erience  or  length  of  service,  for  he  was  only 
thirty-two  years  old.  He  had  served  willi  distinction  in 
European  warfare,  and,  in  America,  at  Louisbourg,  under 
General  Amherftt.     His  arinv,  with  the  marine^  num- 

as  that  complained  of  by  Dieskau  when  lio  was  defoated  by  Johnson 
.  at  i^ake  Gcorffc.    Johnson  had  imnioudc  iullucnce  with  the  Iro(iuoi& 
nations. 
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bored  precisely  eight  thousand  six  hundred  men,  well 
trained,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  food,  clotliing, 
and  good  arms.*  The  English  minister  would  have  fur- 
nished a  greater  army  to  W  olfe  bad  tliat  been  poj^sible. 
To  make  up,  in  some  degree,  for  the  want  of  nuiuliers, 
he  afforded  to  the  young  general  the  great  advantage  of 
choosing  his  own  officers.  Tbe  army  was  divided  into 
three  brigades,  headed,  respectively,  by  General  Monek- 
ton.  General  Townsbend  and  General  Murray.  Of  the 
troops,  a  body,  numbering  nearly  one-Hftb  of  tlie  wliole, 
consisted  of  Scotch  soldiers,  including  the  well  known 
78th  regiment,  or  Eraser's  Highlanders. 

The  fleet  conveyed  artillery  for  batteries,  and  muni- 
tions of  war  of  all  kinds. 

!<J5!^.  The  English  armament  met  with  no  opposition 
on  its  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  arrived  off  Quebec 
in  the  end  of  June.  Immediately,  the  troops  were  land- 
ed, in  the  first  instance,  on  the  south  shore  of  tbe  Island 
of  Orleans.  Afterwards,  in  three  divisions,  they  were 
made  to  occupy  stations  judged  suitable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  campaign.  One  division,  under  General 
Monkcton,  was  posted  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  to  Quebec. 
Here  batteries  were  erected  to  bombard  tlie  city.  Anotlier 
division  was  stationed  at  Ange-Gardien,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Montmorency,  on  the  left  bank. 
A  third  station  was  chosen  near  to  the  north  end 
of  Orleans,  opposite  to  Ange-Gardien.  At  this  third 
place,  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded  were  estab- 
lished. 

The  ships  of  war  and  the  transports  were  arranged  in 
divisions  a  little  below  Pointe-Levi,  and  along  the  shore 
of  the  Island  of  Orleans. 

The  positions,  thus  taken  up  by  the  English  forces  on 
their  arrival,  were  chosen  by  the  general  and  the  admi- 
ral, after  they  had  viewed  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 

*  The  French  officers  complained  that  tlie  arms  and  equipments  jjiven 
to  their  soldiers  were  of  very  inferior  quality.  Matters  were  still 
worse  with  tlie  Canadian  militia.  Many  of  these  were  not  supplied 
with  bayonets.  They  were  also  poorly  clad  and  badly  fed,  besides 
which  they  received  no  pay  for  their  strviccs. 
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country,  and  the  plans  of  defence  which   had  been 
adopted  by  the  French. 

^53.  Governor  Vaudreuil  and  General  Montcalm,  as 
soon  as  it  was  believed  that  Quebec  would  really  be  be- 
gieged,  brought  together  the  greatest  part  of  the  force 
of  tlie  colony  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  A  garrison 
of  .seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  gunners,  militia,  and 
rnned  citizens,  manned  the  batteries  within  the  city, 
aiul  on  the  heights.  The  bulk  of  the  army,  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten  or  eleven  thousand  men,  was  stationed  behind 
entrenchments,  extending  all  the  way  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Charles  to  the  steep  bank  of  the  Mont- 
morency. The  centre  of  this  position  wai}  at  Beauport. 
In  front,  it  was  protected  by  numerous  batteries  and 


DE  BOUGAINVILLE. 
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rdoub's.  Ships  could  not  approach  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  water.  Troops  could  not  be  landed 
tnere,  in  face  of  an  enemy,  hecause  of  the  deep  mud 
and  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ^^hore  below  the  St.  Charles. 
Within  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles,  hulks  of  vessels 
were  grounded,  and  cannon  mounted  on  them.  A 
bridge  of  boats  connected  the  line  of  entrenchments 
with  the  city  itself  On  the  heights,  behind  which  the 
Upper  Town  stands,  and  round  the  point  by  the  way  of 
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Cape  Diamond,  towards  Sillery,  batteries  served  to  keep 
the  ships  oi'  the  enemy  at  a  distance.  Tlie  lofty  and 
rugged  bank,  forming  the  north  shore  of  the  ISt.  Law- 
rence at  Quebec,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  above, 
seemed  to  re([uire  only  a  few  cannon  and  sentinels  to  be 
posted  here  and  there,  in  order  to  complete  the  defences. 

After  the  siege  had  commenced,  a  body  of  troops, 
under  M.  Bougainville,  was  placed  above  the  city  in  the 
direction  of  Cap-Rouge  and  Pointe-aux-Trembles.  This 
was  to  prevent  the  British  from  landing,  and  also  to  keep 
up  the  communication  with  Three-Rivers  and  Montreal. 

In  addition  to  their  other  means  of  defence  and  of  an- 
noying tiie  invaders,  tire-rafts,  and  small  vessels  mounted 
with  cannon,  as  floating  batteries,  were  prepared.  These, 
however,  proved  almost  useless. 

254.  Wolfe  and  Saunders  soon  saw  how  strong  the 
place  was  which  they  had  come  to  take.  The  admiral 
could  not  bring  his  ships  near  enough  to  the  French 
lines  to  do  any  injury.*  The  batteries  on  the  heights 
made  it  hazardous  for  ships  to  approach  the  north  shore, 
or  to  pass,  in  the  day  time,  above  the  city. 

Both  the  admiral  and  the  general  carefully  observed 
the  bank  above  the  city,  moving  along  the  south  shore 
in  a  boat.  They  perceived  no  opportunity  for  landing 
troops  within  a  distance  of  several  miles.  They  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  only  chance  of  success  would 
depend  upon  either  inducing  Montcalm  to  lead  his  trooi)S 
out  to  light,or  finding  an  entrance  into  his  entrenchments 
and  thus  bringing  on  a  pitched  battle.  Montcalm,  how- 
ever, would  not  come  out  to  attack  the  English  troops, 
even  when  divided  as  they  were  in  quarters  at  three  dif- 
ferent stations.     The  other  mode,  that  of  attempting 

*  One  of  the  earliest  steps  was  to  take  soundings.  This  could  only 
be  done  in  the  nic:ht  time  and  with  boats.  James  Cook,  afterwards  the 
famous  navigator,  was  then  serving  in  the  fleet,  and  was  employed 
in  taking  soundings.  He  nearly  lost  his  life,  for  he  was  seen  and 
chased  by  some  Indians  who  pursued  him  in  a  canoe  across  to  Or- 
leans. Cook  had  only  time  to  leap  ashore  from  one  end  of  his  boat 
ttefore  the  savages  leaped  in  at  the  other.  It  is  curious  and  worthy 
of  note  that  a  future  renowned  French  navigator  was  also  engaged 
at  the  siege  of  Quebec  iu  1759,  namely  M.  Bougainville. 
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to  force  his  entrenchments,  was  therefore  tried  on  the 
31st  of  July.  But  it  was  a  complete  failure.  A  sixty- 
gun  ship,  the  Oenl2irion,*  was  hrought  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency,  where  the  entrench- 
ments ended,  so  as  to  cover  the  landing  of  Wolfe's  soldiers 
at  low  water.  These,  with  useless  valour,  made  one 
attack  but  were  repelled  by  the  French  marksmen 
[)laced  behind  the  entrenchments.  Wolfe  lost  nearly 
live  hundred  men.  After  this,  all  hope  of  succeeding 
in  any  attempt  that  might  Vje  made  below  the  city  was 
laid  aside. 

"^55,  In  the  meantime,  as  soon  as  batteries  had  been 
constructed  at  Point  Levi,  early  in  July,  the  city  was 
bombarded.  Day  and  night,  for  about  two  months, 
shot  and  shell  were  discharged  against  it.  The  Lower 
Town  soon  became  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  habitations, 
public  buildings,  and  churches  of  the  Upper  Town,  suf- 
fered infinite  injury.  Fires  raged  almost  every  day.  At 
one  time,  between  the  17th  and  20th  of  July,  many 
buildings  were  blazing  at  once,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  conflagration,  as  if  the  whole  city  had  become 
a  prey  to  the  flames.  Of  the  public  and  private  edifices, 
including  the  Cathedral  and  other  places  of  worship, 
more  than  five  hundred  were  destroyed  during  the  siege. 
Many  persons,  some  in  the  streets  and  thoroughfares, 
others  within  the  walls  of  buildings,  were  killed  or 
wounded  by  cannon  balls.  Those  of  the  inhabitants, 
— non-combatants,  who  had  not  retired  at  first,  fled  for 
refuge  into  the  country.  By  the  middle  of  August  the 
city  was  almost  destroyed — its  resident  population  hav- 
ing vanished,  its  principal  buildings  in  ruins,  and  even 
tlie  batteries  and  cannon  on  the  rampartSj  for  the  most 
part,  made  useless. 

The  results  of  this  furious  bombardment  shewed  hoTV 
unwise  it  would  have  been  for  the  Governor  and  Gene- 
ral Montcalm  to  have  decided  upon  quartering  the  bulk 
of  the  French  army  within  the  city  walls. 

*  The  famous  vessel  in  which  Commodore  Anson  had  sailed  round 
the  world. 
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256.  While  tlie  sieo^e  was  <?oing  on.  the  Eno^lisli  out- 
posts, both  at  Angc-Gurdieii  and  at  Point  Levi,  were 
often  attacked  by  small  parties  of  savages  and  Oaini- 
dians.  All  stragglers  were  shot  and  afterwards  scalped. 
On  the  Island  of  Orleans  the  same  occurred. 

Parties  of  English  troops,  es})ecially  those  belonging 
to  the  corps  of  rangers,  who  had  previously  some  expe- 
rience in  American  modes  of  warfare,  made  excursions 
to  French  settlements,  on  tlie  Island,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  8t.  Lawrence.  Deserters  from  Montcalm's  ranks, 
and  sometimes  the  aged  inhabitants,  tired  upon  theso 
parties,  who  then  burned  the  buildings  and  crops  and 
carried  off  cattle  and  other  property.  Wolfe  had  strictly 
forbidden  his  soldiers,  on  pain  of  death,  to  plunder  or 
otherwise  injure  the  inhabitants.  Nevertheless  excesses 
were  committed  in  several  parts.  St.  Joachim  and  Cha- 
teau-Richer were  two  of  the  places  where  these  things 
occurred. 

257.  After  the  failure  of  the  attack  made  by  the 
English  on  July  31st,  General  Wolfe  fell  sick  of  fever. 
Over-exertion.  fati2:ue,  anxictv,  and  a  feeble  bodily  con- 
stitution,  combined  with  his  disease,  nearly  ended  his 
life,     fie  did  not  recover  for  several  weeks. 

While  confined  to  his  quarters,  he  held  a  council  of 
war  with  his  principal  officers,  when  it  was  decided  to- 
abandon  the  camp  at  Ange-Gardien.  It  was  agreed  to 
convey  most  of  the  troops  above  the  city.  I'his  was 
done  early  in  September.  The  removal  of  the  soldiers 
was  so  conducted  that  General  Montcalm  supposed  thac 
the  bulk  of  the  English  army  still  remained  at  Orleans 
and  Point-Levi,  even  after  about  five  thousand  of  their 
number  had  passed  up  the  river.  As  the  English  left 
men  to  guard  their  post  on  the  Island,  and  the  batteries 
at  Point-Levi  continued  firing,  Montcalm  thought  that 
only  a  strong  detachment  had  gone  u^)  under  General 
Murray. 

258.  A  very  important  movement,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  English  was  in  progress.  X  narrow  and  very 
steep  path  u})  tlie  bank,  at  a  s[)ot  less  than  two  mile;5 
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aV)Ove  the  city,  liad  been  discovered.  By  this,  Wolfe, 
now  restored  to  liealth,  determined  to  ascend,  and,  if 
possible,  bring  on  a  battle  on  the  heights  called  the 
Plains  of  Abraham. 

After  overcoming  a  number  of  difficulties,  and  prac- 
tising manoeuvres  to  deceive  the  French,  he  made  the 
attempt  a  little  before  dawn  on  September  13th. 

*<J51>.  Wolfe  had  issued  a  notice  to  his  soldiers,  two 
days  before,  "to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  land 
and  attack  tlie  enemy."  He  also  told  his  men  that  the 
French  were  discontented  owing  to  scarcity  of  provisions 
and  the  departure  of  their  second  officer,  de  Levis,  for 
tlie  upper  country.  This,  he  said,  gave  reason  for  be- 
lieving tliat  General  Amherst  was  making  good  his 
advance  into  the  colony. 

Full  directions  were  given  to  the  officers  and  men  as 
to  what  they  were  to  do  when  conveyed  by  the  ships' 
boats  to  the  landing  place,  tmd  how  they  were  to  act 
when  they  came  on  the  high  land  above.  In  conclusion 
he  stated  "a  vigorous  blow  struck  by  the  army  at  this 
juncture  may  decide  the  fate  of  Canada.  On  reaching 
the  heights,  the  battalions  will  form  instantly,  in  readi- 
ness to  charge  whatever  may  present  itself.  A  corps 
will  be  left  to  secure  the  landing^  place,  while  the  rest 
march  on  and  try  to  bring  the  French  and  Canadians 
to  battle.  Officers  and  men  will  recollect  what  their 
country  expects  from  them,  and  prove  what  a  resolute 
body  of  soldiers,  inured  to  war,  is  able  to  do  against  five 
weak  French  battalions  of  regulars,  mingled  with  a  dis- 
orderly peasantry.  The  soldiers  must  be  attentive  and 
ol)edient  to  their  officers,  as  well  as  resolute  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty." 

8uch  were  the  words  used  in  the  last  general  order 
issued  by  Wolfe — words  which  animated  his  soldiers  for 
the  coming  conflict,  and  which,  uttered  just  before  his 
own  blood  was  shed  on  the  field  of  battle,  stirred  the 
feelings  of  his  countrymen  when  they  were  afterwards 
read  in  England. 

260.  On  the  morning  of  September  13th,  the  land- 
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ing  was  effected  without  great  confusion  or  difficulty. 
Those  who  ascended  first,  found,  and  instantly  over- 
powered, a  small  guard  on  the  summit.*  The  rest 
ibllowed  in  single  tile  up  the  2)recipitous  pathway.  When 
it  was  broad  daylight,  the  young  commander-in-chief, 
with  his  generals,  Monckton,  Townshend,  and  Murray, 
and  four  thousand  eight  hundred  officers  and  men,  found 
themselves  established  on  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  All  were  on  foot,  for  no  horse 
could  be  made  to  climb  up  that  steep  and  rugged  path. 
With  difficulty  a  small  brass  six  pounder  was  brought 
up  l)y  some  sailors  of  the  fleet. 

The  spot  where  the  landing  was  made  has  retained, 
to  tins  day,  the  name  of  "  Wolfe's  Cove."t 

When  all  was  in  readiness  the  whole  army  marched 
towards  the  city.  The  officers  and  men  were  in  the 
highest  spirits,  feehng  assured  that  Montcahu  would 
now  leave  his  entrenchments  to  fight.  There  was  no  spot, 
within  the  circuit  of  the  season's  operations,  so  suitable 
to  their  wishes  as  that  whereon  they  now  moved,  and  all 
looked  forward  with  feehngs  of  joy  and  hope  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  crowning  event  of  the  campaign. 

*  The  officer  of  the  guard  was  made  prisoner.  At  the  time  he  was 
aslet'p  ill  his  bed.  He  was  M.  Verger  du  ChambOD,  accused  formerly 
of  misconduct  at  Louisbourg  and  Beausejour.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Intcndant  Bigot ! 

t  A  curious  story  has  been  told  of  the  way  in  which  "Wolfe  was  led 
to  know  of  the  existence  of  the  narrow  path  by  which  his  soldiers 
passed  up  from  tiic  river  to  the  Plains.  It  is  said  that  Captain  Hub- 
ert Stobo,  while  a  prisoner  on  his  parole,  before  he  was  tried  and  con- 
demned, as  has  been  already  mentioned,  had  seen  and  carefully  noted 
this  path.  After  his  escape  to  Halifax,  he  again  came  to  Quebec, 
while  the  siege  was  going  on  in  1759,  and  olTered  his  services  to  the 
General  and  Admiral.  Whether  the  British  commanders  gave  him 
employment,  or  not,  is  not  quite  certain.  But,  it  is  said,  he  informed 
Wolfe  of  the  position  of  the  landing  place  and  the  pathway.  We  do 
not  read  that  Stobo  himself  ascended  with  the  trooi)s,  to  take  part 
in  the  battle  which  ensued.  Yet,  if  what  has  been  mentioned  be  true, 
his  information,  on  this  occasion,  proved  far  more  useful  to  the  English 
than  that  which  he  had  before  secretly  conveyed  to  the  unfortunate 
General  Braddock.  In  the  year  176(),  the  New  England  Congress 
voted  £1000  as  a  reward  to  Stobo  for  the  services  he  had  rendered. 
We  do  not,  however,  know  what  afterwards  became  of  this  notorious 
person. 
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2G1.  vreneral  Montcalm  was  misled,  during  the  night 
of  September  12th,  by  the  nuuKeuvres  of  the  EngHsh 
fclii}),s  and  boats,  in  front  of  his  lines  at  ]5eau[)ort.  Tiiese 
luade  liim  fancy  that  an  Jittack  was  meditated,  on  the 
morrow,  somewhere  l)etween  the  mouth  of  the  !St.  Charles 
and  I  lie  Montmorency,  lie  was  therefore  surprised  to 
learn,  after  daylight  on  the  13th,  that  the  enemy  had 
huuk'd  and  gained  the  heights  near  Sillery.  Obeying 
Ids  ndlitary  instincts,  and  perhaps,  consulting  his  own 
sentiments  respecting  wiiat  was  due  to  the  lionour  of 
France,  rather  than  reflecting  what  miglit  be  gained  by 
a  short  delay,  he  instantly  resolved  to  confront  (Jeneral 
Wolfe,  and  to  risk  all  upon  the  chances  of  a  single  bat- 
tle, lie  mounted  his  horse,  and  led  his  troops  across 
the  St.  Charles  by  the  bridge  of  boats. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  Plains,  considering  it  impor- 
tant to  allow  as  little  time  as  possible  for  the  English  to 
establish  themselves  in  entrenchments,  he  did  not  even 
wait,  as  ho  might  have  done,  until  Bougainville  should 
draw  near  to  support  him.*  Artillery,  which  we  may 
suppose  could  soon  have  been  supplied  from  the  city, 
w^as  not  brought  on  the  field,  except  two  small  field 
pieces  from  the  lines  of  Beauport. 

20^.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  Montcalm's 
force  in  the  celebrated  "  Battle  of  the  Plains,"  fought  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  September  13th,  1759,  was 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  men.  That  of  Wolfe  was 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men  and 
officers  of  all  ranks.  But  scarcely  one-half  of  Mont- 
calm's men  were  regulars,  there  being  present  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  Canadian  militia,  who  v/crc  but 
poorly  armed  and  clothed.  A  body  of  Indians,  consist- 
ing of  Abenaquis,  Hurons,  Al^onquins  and  Christian  Iro- 
quois, covered  the  right  of  his  army,  stationed  amongst 
bushes  towards  the  St.  Foy  road. 

*  Bougainville  was  in  command  of  from  1500  to  2000  troops  station- 
ed between  Sillery  and  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  and  therefore  in  the 
rear  of  the  Eng;li6h.  Word  had  been  sent  to  him  in  the  morning.  He 
arrived  with  a  portion  of  his  force  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  Jbatile. 
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Although  thus  unequal  in  number.^,  the  two  generals 
were  still  more  uneiiually  matched  as  respects  the  qual- 
ity of  their  troops  and  their  ecpiipinents;  for  VVoH'e's 
were  all  trained  soldiers,  in  the  highest  state  of  disci- 
pline, nor  had  they  been  sulfering,  as  Montcalm's  men 
had  for  months  past,  from  the  effects  of  })Oor  and  insuf- 
ficient diet.  The  best  of  Montcalm's  troops  were  })la('ed 
towards  the  left  and  centre  of  his  line  of  battle,  where 
he  commanded  in  person. 

After  a  hasty  consultation  with  his  officers,  Montcalm 
sent  them  to  their  posts  with  orders  to  begin  the  attack. 
Some  time  before  this,  the  skirmishers  between  the  two 
armies  had  been  engaged,  spread  across  the  i)lains  in 
front.  Behind  these,  and  partially  concealed  i)y  the 
smoke  of  their  fire,  the  French  regulars  and  militia  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge. 

263.  After  the  first  forward  movement  of  Mont- 
calm's line,  the  conflict  lasted  scarcely  ten  minutes. 

Wolfe,  who  commanded  near  the  centre  of  his  line  of 
battle,  had  passed  along  the  ranks  to  animate  his  sol- 
diers, and  to  cause  each  man  to  place  a  second  ball  in 
his  musket.  He  told  them  to  bear  the  enemy's  fire  with- 
out flinching,  until  they  came  within  thirty-five  or  forty 
paces  and  then  return  it  at  the  word  of  command  from 
their  officers. 

As  soon  as  the  French  regulars  and  militia  came  with- 
in the  prescribed  distance,  advancing  with  great  si)irit, 
firing  and  rapidly  reloading,  the  English  poured  upon 
them  a  discharge  so  effective  that  the  progress  of  their 
adversaries  was  instantly  arrested.  A  great  numy  were 
shot  down^  to  rise  no  more,  and  the  wliole  left  wing,  recuii- 
ing  before  the  deadly  torrent  of  musketry,  broke  and  fkd. 

By  this  time  Montcalm  was  severely  wounded,  and 
had  his  arm  broken,  but,  regardless  of  pain,  the  gallant 
general  strove  to  rally  his  left  wing  behind  the  centre. 
The  attempt  was  vain.  His  centre  also  gave  way  and 
the  right  had  already  begun  to  retire  by  way  of  St.  John's 
Gate  and  towards  the  St.  Charles.  The  whole  Engli.^li 
line,  now  advancing,  redoubled  their  fire,  and  thcii. 
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quickening  their  pace,  with  bayonet  and  broadsword, 
prevented  the  possibility  of  any  second  formation  of  the 
French  troops.  The  fugitives  from  their  left  winu-, 
coming  upon  those  who  were  retreating  in  disorder  from 
the  centre  and  rit^ht,  occasioned  a  scene  of  inextricul)]c 
confusion.  A  brief  stand  was  attempted  to  be  made 
near  the  St.  Jolin's  Gate  by  a  portion  of  the  centre  and 
some  Canadian  militia,  but  soon  the  whole  French  force 


Wolfe's  monument,  plains  of  Abraham. 
"Here died  Wolfe  victoriout<." 

made  precipitately  for  the  St.  Charles  river,  or  fled  into 
the  city.  The  Highlanders  and  the  58tli  British  regi- 
ment continued  the  pursuit  until  they  came  within 
range  of  the  guns  mountod  upon  two  hulks  in  the  St. 
Charles,  not  i;ir  from  the  l)ridge  of  boats. 

264.  Immediately  after  the  firing  ceased  it  became 
known  througiiout  the  British  army  that  their  heroic 
commander  was  dead.    He  had  been  wounded  three 
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timo;:.  lie  was  carried  to  the  rear  and  l)roatlu'd  his  last 
at  the  spot  whereon  the  monument  ereeted  to  his  mem- 
ory on  the  IMains  now  stands.  Wliile  dyinp;  lie  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowin«^  that  his  own  troops  were  vic- 
torious. His  last  command  was  an  order  to  Colonel 
l^urton  to  nuirch  a  re<^iment  ([uickly  down  to  the  river 
St.  Charles  to  cut  ott'  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives  l>y  the 
hridj^e  of  hoats.  His  last  words  were  "A'ow  (Jod  he 
praised!  I  will  die  in  peace." 

Wolfe's  hrave  opponent  survived  until  the  morniuij^of 
Sei)tember  14th,  On  his  death  bed  he  dictated  a  letter 
to  the  commander  of  the  English,  l)eseechin_i^  his  care 
and  })rotecti()n  for  the  French  woundetl  and  j)ris()ners. 
The  dyini(  general  also  expressed  himself  gratified  to 
know  that  he  should  not  live  to  witness  the  surrender 
of  Quebec,  lie  complimented  the  valour  and  discipline 
of  his  adversaries,  saying  "if  I  could  recover  from  these 
wounds  I  would  undert^ike,  with  a  third  part  of  such 
troops  as  those  opposed  to  me,  to  beat  an  army  such  as 
that  which  I  commanded."  When  a})plied  to  for  advice, 
as  to  the  steps  which  ought  to  be  taken,  he  gave  it 
cheerfully,  but  said,  that  as  his  time  was  short,  lie  de- 
sired to  be  "left  alone  with  God."  Where  he  died, 
whether  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  or  at  the  General 
Hospital  on  the  St.  Charles — is  not  precisely  known.* 

*Only  a  few  persons — his  surgeon,  chaplain,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  ofJieers  of  the  garrison — are  likely  to  have  known  whither 
t]ie  wounded  general  was  taken  to  pass  the  last  hours  of  his  life.  In 
that  moment  of  supreme  confusion  few  would  notice  or  inquire  about 
.'•UL'h  a  matter.  Not  a  workman  could  be  found  nor  suital)le  materi- 
als, to  make  a  coffin  for  his  remains.  The  steward  of  a  religious  cstab- 
lisliment  procured  with  difficulty  two  or  three  rough  hoards,  out  of 
which  he  made  the  ruae  oblong  case  into  which  the  body  was  placed, 
jnvviously  to  interment.  Even  Bougaijiville  was  unable  to  iiifo.-m 
tliose  who  wrote  Montcalm's  epitaph  of  the  place  where  the  general 
was  buried. 

It  is  nor  a  little  remarkable  however  that  the  exact  spot  was  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  members  of  the  Lirsuline  convent.  One  of 
them,  when  l>  or  10  years  of  age,  with  another  girl,  happened  to  see 
and  follow  the  party  that  attended  the  funeral,  which,  according  to 
the  Quebec  parish  registers,  took  place  on  September  14tli,  17.V.».  6he 
saw  the  body  placed  in  a  grave  prepared  inside  the  Ursuline  chapel. 
Afterwards  the  same  person  became  a  member  of  the  Ursulines  her- 
self, and  lived  until  the  year  1^35,  when  she  was  about  8.5  years  of 
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VAUDR EVIL'S   COUNCIL    OF    WAR. 


In  fact,  after  the  lost  battle,  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
city  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme — nothing  but  con- 
fusion, distress  and  ruin,  everywhere. 

205,  Considering  the  brief  duration  of  the  battle  of 
September  13th,  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
heavy  on  botli  sides.  On  the  side  of  the  French,  the 
connnander-in-chief  and  the  two  officers  next  in  coni- 
nuiiul  were  mortally  wouuded.  Their  total  loss,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  has  been  computed  at  Hfteeii 
luuulred.  The  killed  and  wounded  belonged  chiefly  ('> 
the  regulars,  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  A 
great  number  of  French  officers  were  taken  on  the  fieUl. 
After  the  conflict  was  ended,  many  of  these  saluted  their 
ca})tors,  hat  in  hand,  and  begged  for  quarter,  declaring, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  "had  not  been  present  at 
Fort  William  Henry  in  1757." 

On  the  side  of  the  English,  including  the  commander- 
in-chief,  sixty-one  officers  and  men  were  killed,  and  six 
hun;lred  wounded.  Amon2;st  the  latter  was  General 
Monckton,  so  that  the  chief  command  now  devolved  on 
General  T'ownshend. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Retreat  of  the   French  from    Beauport. — Surrender   of 
Quebec. — Winter  of  1759. — Feelings  of  the  Inhabitants 

TOWARDS   the    BRITISH  OFFICERS  AND  SoLDIERS. 

*^(U>.  Governor  Vaudreuil,  Bigot,  and  a  few  others, 
lu^ld  a  council  of  war  to  decide  upon  their  future  course, 
when  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  entrenchments 
and  retreat,  with  Bouoainville's  corps,  toward  Ca])- 
Rouge  and  Point-aux-Trembles.  Ue  Levis  might  ))e 
expected,  in  a  few  days,  from  Montreal,  whither  he  had 

ag:e.  In  18,38,  the  grave  was  opened.  The  skull  of  Moutoalin  \vas 
then  found  in  ii  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  at 
the  Ursuline  Convent. 
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!)L'(,'i)  (lcs])atched  l)y  Moiitcalin  .some  time  before,  to  look 
after  alt'airs  in  tiiat  (|uarter.  When  he  came  their  future 
course  might  be  set'Jeil  upon. 

x\ccordiugly,  in  tiie  niuht  of  the  13th,  the  defeated 
n\)ops  retired  from  the  Jk'auport  entrenchments  upon 
i.orette,  and  tlience  retreated,  with  Bougainville's  cor})S, 
towards  Cai)-Kouge.  They  left  behind  their  artillery 
and  tents  standinii;,  as  if  still  occupied,  their  dying  (icn- 
eral,  and  their  wounded.  The  latter  were  carefully 
tended  bv  the  nuns  of  the  General  Hospital  and  those 
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of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  A  garrison  of  about  seventeen  liun- 
dred  men,  mostly  militia,  with  a  very  small  supply  of 
provisions,  and  eager  to  desert  and  return  to  their  fam- 
ilies, was  left  in  the  city,  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Kamezay. 

207.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  when  order  was 
partially  restored  and  the  prisoners  had  l^een  secured, 
(lenerals  Townshend  and  Murray  went  to  the  front  of 
each  British  regiment,  in  turn,  and  publicly  thanked  the 
men  for  their  exemplary  conduct  in  the  recent  battle. 

^yith  the  aid  of  the  sailors  of  the  lleet,  artillery,  tents, 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  were  brought  up.   Eedoubts 
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"Were  begun,  and  other  measures  taken  for  effecting  the 
capture  of  the  city.  Great  [)r()i>ress  was  made  in  these 
preparations  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

^68.  On  the  17tli,  by  whicb  time  sixty  jiieces  of 
heavy  artillery  and  tifty-eiglit  mortars  were  mounted  in 
readiness  for  tiring  upon  the  city,  the  commander  of 
the  garrison  sent  out  a  Hag  of  truce  to  demand  terms  of 
capitulation.  His  men  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
mutiny,  as  they  were  without  shelter  and  food  sufficient 
for  their  daily  wants.  The  inhabitants  Avho  had  returned 
to  the  ruined  place  also  insisted  upon  the  surrender,  as 
the  army  had  abandoned  them,  and  they  were  unwilling 
to  await  the  assault  which  was  being  2)repared  by  the 
British  army  outside. 

209.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  September,  Quebec 
was  deHvered  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  on  terms 
honourable  to  both  sides. 

De  Levis  had  joined  the  army  at  Point-aux-Trenibles, 
and  was  hastening  back  to  strike  another  blow  in  de- 
fence of  the  capital  when  he  received  news  of  tlie  capit- 
ulation. In  fact  sixtv  horsemen,  belonicin"-  to  his 
advanced  guard,  were  just  about  to  enter  tlie  city  with 
a  supply  of  provisions  at  the  moment  when  the  surren- 
der was  made. 

Thus,  after  a  siege  of  about  eighty  days,  the  capital 
town  and  fortress  of  New-France  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

270.' About  seven  weeks  were  spent  by  the  army, 
aided  by  marines  and  sailors,  in  making  preparations 
for  the  occupation  of  Quebec  during  the  winter.  Build- 
ings were  repaired,  and  rubbish  cleared  away  from  the 
thoroughfares.  Provisions  and  stores,  enough  for  a 
whole  year,  were  landed  from  the  fleet.  Outposts  were 
established  at  Cap-Kouge,  St.  Foy,  Lorette,  and  other 
points,  in  order  to  guard  against  surprise,  and  to  pro- 
tect working  parties  sent  out  to  collect  fuel.  Every- 
thing was  done  that  could  be  thought  of  in  the  way  of 
providing  for  security  and  the  defence  of  the  place  until 
the  spring  of  17G0. 
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It  was  arraiifljod  that  GoiuTal  Murray  should  remain 
in  command  of  a  garrison,  comj^osed  of  the  rf^giments 
whicli  liad  served  during  the  late  campaign. 

Late  in  October,  the  Britisli  fleet  weighed  anchor  and 
departed.  Besides  the  invalids,  and  otlier  officers  and 
soldiers  about  to  return  lionie,  it  had  on  board  Generals 
Monckton  and  Townshend,  with  their  respective  staii's. 

Already,  in  about  a  week  after  the  capitulation,  six 
hundred  officers  and  men,  who  belonged  to  the  regular 
French  service  and  had  formed  part  of  the  late  gariison, 
had  been  sent  to  France,  according  to  the  terms  agreed 
to  on  the  18th  of  September. 

General  Wolfe's  remains  had  also  been  despatched  for 
burial  in  England. 

271.  A  portion  of  the  English  fleet  was  intended  to 
winter  at  Ilalifax,  and  to  be  kept  in  readiness  to  return 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  first  opening  of  the  naviga- 
tion in  17G0.  Measures  were  also  to  be  taken  for  inter- 
cepting any  reinforcements  the  government  of  France 
might  attempt  to  send  out  to  Canada. 

212,  In  the  meantime  de  Levis  with  the  French 
army  retired  to  Montreal.  He  determined  to  harass  the 
English  at  Quebec  as  much  as  possible  in  the  winter 
time.  For  this  purpose  he  left  a  strong  detachment  in 
a  fortified  post  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jacques 
Cartier,  with  outposts  at  Point-aux-Trembles  and  St. 
Augustin.  His  intention  was,  to  return  in  early  spring, 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster,  and  attempt  to  re- 
take Quebec. 

273.  Some  time  in  the  month  of  November,  Vau- 
dreuil  and  de  Levis  despatched  a  small  vessel  down  the 
river  for  France.  She  passed  the  ramparts  of  Quebec  in 
safety,  and  went  out  to  sea,  bearing  despatches  for  the 
government,  together  with  earnest  appeals  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  munitions  of  war,  to  be  sent  out  early 
in  the  ensuing  spring. 

274.  As  the  winter  advanced  the  English  garrison 
at  Quebec  suffered  a  good  deal  fnun  the  rigours  of  the 
season.     The  fuel  used  in  the  city  had  to  be  cut  in  the 
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forest  and  brought  in,  from  time  to  lime,  by  the  soldiers, 
unaccustomed  to  that  species  of  labour.  A  great  deal 
of  sickness  prevailed  among  them,  aud  many  died,  chiefly 
from  the  effects  of  scurvy.  By  the  time  spring  came, 
General  Murray  had  scarcely  three  thousand  men  fitted 
for  duty. 

275.  The  French,  from  their  positions  at  the  Jacques 
Cartier  and  Point-aux-Trembles,  endeavoured  to  harass 
the  English  by  threatening  their  outposts  and  foraging 
parties.  The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country, 
were,  in  general,  friendly.  A  great  number  had  volun- 
tarily placed  themselves  under  British  protection,  after 
the  fall  of  the  city,  and  given  in  their  submission,  with 
promises  not  to  fight  against  the  king  of  England. 
This,  of  course,  was  displeasing  to  the  officers  serving 
under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  and  de  Levis,  and 
brought  upon  those  who  were  known  to  be  friendly  to- 
wards the  English  the  ill  will  of  the  French  soldiers, 
and  of  the  militia  remaining  loyal  to  the  French  cause. 

270.  In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  state  an  important 
circumstance,  shewing  how  falsehood  and  bad  feeling 
are  purposely  encouraged  between  nations  whose  gov- 
ernments are  at  war  with  each  other.  Before  the  Eng- 
lish came  to  take  Quebec  in  1759,  Governor  Vaudreuil 
and  the  French  officers  tried  to  spread  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  a  belief  that,  if  they  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  king  of  France, 
they  would  meet  with  cruel  and  brutal  treatment.  Vau- 
dreuil even  had  it  proclaimed  to  them  that  it  would  be 
better  for  all  to  perish  than  to  become  subject  to  tlie 
King  of  England.  All  this  was  done  to  keep  up  the 
loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  own  king,  to  make 
them  willing  to  fight  and  to  support  the  troops,  as  well 
as  to  continue  to  bear  the  sufferings  by  which  they  had 
been  afflicted  so  long.  But,  although  there  were,  of 
course,  some  evil  disposed  persons  in  the  British  army 
and  fleet,  the  character  given  to  the  English  generally, 
by  Vaudreuil  and  his  officers,  was  not  their  true  char- 
acter.   After  the  fighting  was  over,  the  inhabitants  who 
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came  to  have  intercourse  with  the  Eufrjisli,  found  out 
the  truth,  and  tluit  they  were  kind  and  humane  in  their 
feelings  and  co!Kluct.  Xot  only  were  the  otticers  cour- 
teous, but  the  common  soldiers  behaved  towards  the 
inhabitants  in  a  way  to  make  their  officers  i)roud  of 
them;  for  they  did  all  they  could  to  lessen  their  distress 
and  want,  often  sharing  with  them  their  own  rations, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles,  of  which  the  poor  Can;:dians 
stood  in  the  greatest  need.  The  conse([uence  was,  that 
the  people  generally,  in  the  country  parts  about  Quebec, 
desiring  above  all  things  peace  and  relief  from  their  long 
continued  state  of  suffering,  soon  became  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  British.  In  short,  the  people  of 
the  country  found  out  that  the  EnglisJi  General  had 
spoken  the  truth  when  he  first  arrived,  and  when  he 
had  told  them  that  he  came  to  make  war  only  upon  the 
armed  forces  of  the  king  of  France,  then  the  enemy  of 
the  king  of  England,  but  not  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony. 

But  it  is  quite  true  that  some  occurrences  took  place 
in  the  country  parts,  while  the  siege  of  Quebec  was  in 
progress,  by  which,  through  the  conduct  of  a  few%  the 
character  of  the  whole  British  nation  was  nuide  to  suf- 
fer in  the  eyes  of  the  French  colonists. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  de  V^audreuil  and 
Montcalm  had  caused  it  to  be  made  known  that  they 
would  rather  perish  themselves  than  surrender  the  c.i])- 
ital.  The  brave  Montcalm  had  kept  his  word  and  died 
in  its  defence.  But  de  Vaudreuil  and  Bigot  had  aban- 
doned the  city  to  its  fate  after  the  battle  of  Septeml)er 
13th.  This  conduct,  the  reasons  for  which  could  not 
be  known  to  the  inhabitants,  made  their  former  decla- 
rations seem  very  inconsistent,  and  the  jieople,  thus 
deserted,  and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  could  not 
but  feel  justified  in  accepting  the  protection  and  kind- 
ness of  the  conquerors.  If  de  Vaudreuil  and  the  other 
leaders  had  really  kept  their  bold  promises,  and  remained 
to  fight  to  the  last,  it  would  have  been  no  more  than 
they  had  led  the  Canadians  to  expect. 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

De  Levis  tries  to  Retake  Quebec. — Second  "  Battle  of  the 
Plains." — Capitulation  of  1760. — Treaty  of  1763. — Many 
Families  Quit  Canada. 

211;.  During  the  winter  of  1759-60,  while  ]Miirrny's 
tn):)[)s  lit  Quebec  were  suffering  a  good  deal  from  .<iek- 
nesi,  the  Frencli  leaders  at  Montreal  and  the  Jaeques- 
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MONUMENT  ON   THE  ST.  KOY   ROAD,  TO  LKVIS  AND  MURRAY. 

Cartier,  made  every  effort  to  encourage  and  sustain, 
among  their  soldiers,  militia,  and  people  generally,  a 
determination  to  retake  the  city.  They  caused  reports 
to  be  constantly  circulated  to  the  effect  that  de  Levis 
was  coming  at  once  with  forces  to  carry  the  place  by 
escalade.  Nothing,  however,  was  really  done  beyond 
making  preparations  for  a  movement  at  the  close  of 
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tlio  ^v  inter.  The  scarcity  of  jn'ovisions  was  so  p:re{it, 
that  many  among  the  French  perished  n\n\\  slarvation 
and  cold. 

^78.  Early  in  the  spring  of  17G0,  do  Levis  mustered 
all  the  forces  he  could,  and  descended  towards  Quebec. 
•Such  care  was  taken,  that,  by  accident  only,  Murray 
became  aware  of  his  approach.  The  Englisii  general 
resolved  to  tight  at  once.  Accordingly,  on  April  ;^8th, 
r  sanguinary  battle  took  place  towards  that  part  of  the 
Piains  of  Abraham  through  which  the  road  leading  to 
^t.  Foy  passes,  a  little  further  distant  from  the  city  tiian 
the  battle-field  of  September  13th,  1759.  Murray  had 
the  advantage  in  respect  of  the  position  and  artillery; 
de  Levis,  in  numbers.  Both  sides  fought  with  despera- 
tion. The  conflict  was  longer,  and  attended  with  greater 
loss  of  life,  than  the  battle  between  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm. 

In  the  end,  Murray's  forces  were  beaten,  and  retreated 
into  the  city,  leaving  all  their  artillery,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  tools  which  had  been  brought  for  the  purpose  of 
making  entrenchments.  The  loss  on  the  English  side 
was  at  least  one  thousand,  and  that  of  the  French  not 
much  less. 

Thus  de  Levis,  by  a  signal  victory,  avenged  the  de- 
feat of  the  preceding  year.  A  beautiful  monument,  on 
which  the  names  of  i3oth  generals  are  inscribed,  now 
marks  the  spot  where  the  greatest  amount  of  bloodshed 
occurred.  To  this  day  various  relics — human  })ones, 
soldiers'  buttons,  bayonets,  bullets  and  cannon  balls — 
found  in  the  soil,  remind  people  of  the  bloody  battle 
which  was  fought  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years 
ago  between  the  ancestors  of  the  two  foremost  people 
on  the  globe,  now  happily  united  by  the  bonds  of  peace, 
friendship  and  mutual  interest. 

While  de  Levis  was  proceeding  to  profit  by  his  vic- 
tory— waiting  only  for  heavy  artillery  to  begin  the 
bombardment  of  the  city — two  vessels  of  war  appeared 
in  the  harbour.  For  a  time  it  was  uncertain  whether 
they  belonged  to  France  or  England.     But  soon  the 
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Enijlish  ensign  was  displuycd  and  cleared  up  all 
doubts. 

De  Levis  instantly  ordered  a  retreat,  abandoning,  in 
his  turn,  gnus  and  siege  implements. 

271).  'i'lie  se(iuel  to  our  narrative  of  the  struggle 
wliieli  brought  on  the  hist  days  ot  New-France  is  soon 
told.  France  was  unal)le,  even  it'  she  were  willing,  to 
succour  iier  sinking  colony.  Scarcity  of  food,  clothing 
and  munitions  of  war,  apart  from  the  reduced  number 
of  1  lie  tnjops,  rendered  further  resistance  utterly  hopeless. 

l)e  Levis  made  good  his  retreat  to  Montreal,  losing, 
howi'ver,  on  the  way,  large  numbers  by  desertion. 

The  ancient  Ville-Marie  became  tlie  rendezvous  of 
the  relics  of  the  French  forces  from  all  parts  of  the  col- 
ony. Already,  the  artillery  from  the  forts  at  Isle-aux- 
Noix,  St.  John,  Chambly,  and  Sorel,  had  been  with- 
drawn, for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
and  were  nearly  all  left  behind  there  when  de  Levis  was 
interrui)ted  in  his  operations.  An  English  force,  under 
Colonel  Haviland,  advancing  along  the  line  of  the  Riche- 
lieu, therefore  encountered  no  resistance  in  approaching 
those  places.  General  Amherst,  who  had  resumed  his 
operations  at  Lake  Chami)lain  early  in  the  spring, 
moved  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario  and  down  the  St  Law- 
rence towards  Montreal.  He  also  encountered  but  little 
resistance,  although  his  march  was  very  tedious  and 
attended  wdth  some  loss  at  the  rapids.  Lastly,  General 
Murray,  with  a  considerable  force,  passed  slowly  up  the 
river  towards  the  last  standing  place  of  the  French 
forces.  As  he  advanced,  an  occasional  landing  was  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  trifling  opposition 
he  met  with  from  people  at  some  of  the  settlements  along 
the  river  banks,  and  to  receive  their  submission  and 
promises  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  fighting.  At 
length,  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  respective  forces  of 
Amherst,  Murray,  and  liaviland  formed  a  junction,  near 
Montreal.  Their  united  numbers  fell  not  far  short  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  furnished  with  plenty  of  artillery 
and  munitions  of  wai\ 
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To  these  tlio  Frencli  could  oppose  from  three  to  four 
thousnnd  dispirited  soldiers,  tlestitute  of  all  that  was 
necessary  for  otferini^  a  vigorous  resistance. 

De  Vaudreuil,  when  the  English  were  ahout  to  carry 
the  place  hy  storm,  at  once  capitulated  on  the  best  con- 
ditions Amherst  could  be  induced  to  grant.  The  English 
general  thought,  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  relics  of  the  French  forces  were  placed,  the  Erench 
leaders  ought  to  have  surrendered  at  discretion,  lie, 
however,  granted  most  of  the  conditions  sought,  bin 
refused  what  are  called  the  honours  of  war — that  is,  tor 
the  conquered  officers  and  soldiers  to  march  out  of  their 
fpuirters  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  having  colours 
flying,  guns  loaded,  and  lighted  matches.  The  fiery  de 
Levis  took  offence  at  this  refusal  of  honours  by  tlie 
British  general,  so  that  the  Governor  could  induce  him, 
and  a  number  of  his  officers  and  men,  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  only  by  insisting  upon  it,  and  by  issuing  positive 
orders  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France. 

Thus  was  made  the  last  stand  by  the  defenders  of  New- 
France,  and  thus  fell,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  colony 
for  which  leading  people  in  France, — noble  persons  of 
both  sexes,  religious  devotees  and  missionaries,  had  made 
so  many  and  so  great  sacrifices,  in  times  past. 

280.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Montreal, 
signed  by  Amherst  and  de  Vaudreuil  on  September  9th, 
1700,  protection  was  promised  to  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  continued  en- 
joyment of  their  property,  laws  and  customs,  until  these 
and  all  like  matters  should  be  finally  regulated  by  treaty 
between  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  All  forti- 
fied places  and  stations,  wherever  situated  within  the 
bounds  of  Canada,  were  to  be  delivored  up  without  delay. 
All  public  documents  and  stores  were  to  be  surrendered, 
bnt  private  papers  and  property  to  remain  with  their 
owners.  The  Governor,  Intendant,  and  all  government 
officials,  with  their  families  and  personal  effects,  were  to 
be  transported  to  France,  in  British  vessels.  All  officers 
and  men  belonging  to  the  French  service,  pledging  them- 
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selves  not  to  servo  against  England  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  war,  were,  in  like  manner,  to  be  carried  to 
France. 

Such  were  the  principal  conditions  of  the  capitulation 
of  Montreal. 

281.  Later  in  the  autumn,  upwards  of  three  thousand 
French  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  were,  according  to 
the  agreement,  carried  to  France  in  English  ships.  At 
the  same  time  with  the  troops  and  government  officials, 
a  large  number  of  the  princii)al  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
departed.  There  remained  only  those  who  desired  to 
stay,  and  whose  business,  family  connections,  or  future 
hopes,  led  them  to  prefer  Canada  to  "  la  belle  France." 

^82.  During  upwards  of  two  years  following  the 
cessation  of  warfare  in  the  colony,  its  affairs  were  regu- 
lated by  a  military  government,  at  the  head  of  which 
General  Amherst  placed  General  Murray,  who  estab- 
lished tw^o  inferior  governments,  at  Three  Kivers  and 
Montreal,  respectively. 

The  war  between  the  two  mother  countries  lasted 
until  1763,  when  a  general  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
at  Paris,  on  February  10th. 

283.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  France  surrendered, 
finally,  all  her  possessions  on  the  American  continent, 
— Canada  to  Great  Britain,  and  Louisiana  to  Spain. 
She  reserved  only  certain  fishing  rights  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland. 

The  treaty  confirmed,  in  substance,  those  articles  of 
the  capitulations  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  which  related 
to  the  religion,  language,  laws,  customs,  and  property, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  who  thus  became  legally 
the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  the  same  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  British  isles. 

284.  All  who  feared  for  the  future  of  Canada,  under 
British  rule,  were  made  free  to  depart  with  their  families 
and  effects.  A  certain  time  was  also  allowed  within 
which  they  might  complete  any  business  affairs,  and  dis- 
pose of  property  which  could  not  be  removed. 

Since  many  persons  had  remained,  waiting  only  to  see 
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if  the  colony  would  be  atjuiii  restored  to  I''raiice,  jis  it 
hud  been  in  tlie  days  of  Champlain,  one  bundled  and 
thirty  years  before,  these  took  advanta<2;e  now  of  the  op- 
])ortunity  to  leave.  Upwards  of  eleven  hundred  ])ersons, 
including  nearly  all  tlie  best  families  in  the  count  it, 
tlius  cpiitted  Canada  forever,  some  to  dwell  in  France, 
others  to  cast  their  future  lot  among  the  inhabitunt.s  of 
colonies  still  remaining  to  her. 

^85.  Keduced  by  the  large  number  of  those  who  de- 
parted between  tiie  years  1759  and  1704,  the  population 
of  Canada  was  now  al)out  sixty-five  thousand  souls. 
These,  as  well  as  those  who  had  just  left,  were  the  de- 
scendants of  emigrants  of  all  ranks  who  had  come  out 
from  France  to  the  colony  since  the  year  1G30,  and  who 
are  thought  not  to  have  exceeded,  in  all,  eight  thousand 
persons.  This  was  but  a  small  nund)er  for  France  to 
send  out  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
to  peojde  the  l)anks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  fertile 
territories  in  the  West.  But  France,  for  the  most  ))art, 
was  neglectful  of  her  colony,  which  might  have  been 
populous  and  strong  by  the  year  1750,  if  the  mother 
country  had,  as  she  might  have  doiie,  sent  out  twelve 
times  that  number  of  colonists,  and  a  few  thousand  sol- 
diers to  defend  them  when  they  needed  such  i)rotection. 

From  the  sixty-five  thousand  people  mentioned  above, 
without  further  emigration  from  France,  are  descended 
the  Canadians  of  French  origin,  who,  at  this  day,  along 
with  their  fellow  subjects  of  other  origins  and  creeds, 
occupy  this  noble  province,  in  perfect  security  and  hap- 
piness, if  we  except  such  causes  of  trouble  and  sorrow 
as  are  the  common  lot  of  humanity. 

286.  In  the  ensuing  pages  are  related  the  fortunes 
and  progress  of  the  Canadian  colony  under  Britisli  rule, 
during  more  than  a  century,  from  1703  to  the  present 
time. 

END   OF   PART   FIRST. 
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PAET    SECOI^D. 

CHAPTER    FIRST. 

Canada  UNDER  Military  Government. — Royal  Proclamation 
OF  October  1763. — General  Murray  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec. — His  Instructions. — The  King's 
"New"  and  "Old"  Subjects. — Departure  of  General 
Murray.     (A.  D.  1763-1766.) 

287.  During  the  interval  from  the  capitulation  of 
Montreal  in  1760  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the 
two  mother  countries  in  1763,  Canada  was  held  in  occu- 
pation by  British  troops.  Divisions  under  General  Gage 
and  Colonel  Burton,  respectively,  were  stationed  at 
Montreal  and  Three  Rivers.  General  Murray,  with  his 
head-quarters  at  Quebec,  was  the  chief  officer  over  the 
colony.  The  affairs  of  the  country  were  regulated  by 
Councils  composed  of  military  officers,  whose  meetings 
were  held  at  the  three  principal  towns  which  have  been 
named. 
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This  was  the  Military  Government,  to  which,  for  a 
season,  the  inhabitants  were  subjected,  until  their  future 
lot  should  be  decided  by  the  conditions  of  peace  that 
might  be  agreed  upon  in  Europe. 

288.  Although  the  French  colonists  looked  forward 
to  the  restoration  of  the  country  to  France,  they  re- 
mained peaceable,  and  subniissive  to  those  who  were 
now  placed  over  them.  Active  warfare  having  ceased, 
their  territory  wa*  no  longer  a  scene  of  violence  and 
bloodshed.  They  found  themselves  humanely  treated 
by  the  English  officers  and  soldiers.  The  former  state 
of  famine  was  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Although  their  present  rulers  differed 
from  them  in  regard  to  origin,  language  and  creed,  the 
inhabitants  were,  in  reality,  better  oil'  than  they  had 
been  for  many  years. 

^89.  In  the  spring  of  17G3  it  Ijccame  known  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Paris,  on  February 
10th,  in  virtue  of  wiiich  Canada  was  ceded  by  France 
to  Great  Britain.  Louisiana,  less  fortunate,  came  under 
the  government  of  Spain.* 

290.  In  October  following,  an  important  proclama- 
tion was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Kin^^  of  Enojland. 

The  chief  particulars  of  that  proclamation  were  the 
following:  the  King's  English  and  American  subjects 
were  invited  to  profit  by  the  great  increase  of  territory 
which  the  treaty  of  peace  threw  ojien  to  merchants  and 
settlers;  officers  and  soldiers  w^erc  offered  free  grants  of 
land  in  Canada;  and  the  King's  subjects  were  informed 
that,  "  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  new  American  colonies 

*  By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  tlie  former  AriKM'ican 
subjects  of  the  French  Kinc^  ia  Canada  were  f^uaranteed  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  rehi^ion.  and  all  their  former  relij;ious  privile<i,es  so  far 
as  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England  permitted.  No  such  stipu- 
lation was  necessary  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  colonists  of  Louisi- 
ana, because  their  religion  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Spaniards. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  latter,  in  taking  possession  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired territory,  treated  the  French'inliabitants  liarshly,  and  even 
cruelly.  Afterwards  Louisiana  came  again  under  the  rule  of  France. 
In  l^->,  when  Napoleon  I  reigned  over  the  French,  that  territory  was 
Bold  to  the  United  States  for  ►$15,000,000. 
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permitted,  the  governors  thereof  would  call  general  as- 
semblies, until  which  time  all  persons  resorting  to  the 
said  colonies  might  confide  in  his  Majesty's  Royal  pro- 
tection for  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  England." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  sense  in  which  the 
King's  advisers  intended  the  terms  of  the  proclamation 
to  be  understood,  it  occasioned  in  tlie  colony  apprehen.' 
sions  and  discord.  More  than  four  hundred  persons, 
Protestants  and  of  British  origin,  became  residents  in 
Canada.  These  claimed,  or  expected,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  country  would  be  conducted  on  much  the  same  foot- 
ing as  if  Canada  had  become  a  district  situated  in  the 
midst  of  England.  They  expected  that  English  forms 
and  usages,  as  well  as  the  English  language,  would  alone 
be  employed  in  the  courts  of  law.  Moreover,  as  in  Eng- 
land, they  claimed  that  the  magistrates  and  public  offi- 
cers should  consist  exclusively  of  persons  professing  the 
Protestant  faith.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colonists  of  French  origin 
became  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  having  to  conform 
to  laws  unknown  to  themselves  or  their  forefathers ;  and 
they  dreaded  the  hardship  of  having  questions  concern- 
ing their  property,  rights  of  inheritance,  and  many  other 
affairs,  dealt  with  in  a  language  to  them  unknown. 
Some  also  feared  lest,  like  the  Acadians,  they  might 
have  their  property  confiscated  and  be  themselves  re- 
moved from  their  native  cou7"ltr3^ 

291.  In  November,  17G3,  the  military  form  of  gov- 
crimient  was,  as  much  as  possible,  brought  to  an  end, 
by  the  appointment  of  General  James  Murray  to  the 
oilice  of  Governor-General.  The  territory  formerly 
claimed  by  the  French  Governors  was  now^  confined  to 
the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  was  henceforward  styled  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

The  new  governor  was  instructed,  as  fiir  as  practica- 

*  At  that  time  tho  laws  of  England  roquired  that  not  only  the  Brit- 
ish Bovereij^n,  but,  also,  all  uersons  holdinc^  public  offices  shoxild  be 
Protestants.    Roman  Catholics  were  strictlv  excluded,  and  continued 
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ble,  to  introduce  the  laws  of  England.     He  was  further 


•ted  to 


I  habitants 


tiirectea  to  require  trom  tno  mnaoi rants  a  compliance 
with  the  three  following  conditions,  under  i>enalty  of 
having  to  leave  the  country,  namely ;  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  to  make  a  declaration  of  abjuration,* 
and  to  give  up  all  arms  in  their  possession. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  procure  compliance  with 
all  these  requirements.  The  oath  of  abjuration  c(Mi1(1 
not  be  taken  !)y  the  Homan  Catholic  inhabitants  witn- 
out  going  against  what  was  held  to  be  a  fuiidiunenlul 
principle  of  their  religion.  The  condition  respecting 
arms  was  also  extremely  distasteful  to  the  Fi-fiich,  but 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  new  lawful  sovereign  was 
taken  w'ithout  opposition.  The  Governor  himself  did 
not  insist  upon  the  full  execution  of  the  instructions  he 
had  received.  He  even  comidained  of  the  untitness  of 
the  class  of  persons  from  amongst  whom  he  had  to  make 
the  selection  of  magistrates  and  other  ])ubli(;  ollicers. 

Thus,  neither  the  King's  neiv  subji'(:ff<,  as  those  of 
French  origin  were  styled,  nor  his  old  ."iuhjccts,  who  had 
come  in  from  the  British  Isles  and  the  Anolo-American 
colonies,  were  satisfied  with  the  management  of  affairs  or 
their  future  prospects.  The  Governor  became  unpopu- 
lar amongst  his  own  countrymen,  who  com})lained  of  him, 
and  blamed  him  for  favouring  the  interests  of  those  who 
constituted  the  vast  majority  of  the  population.  Dis- 
cord and  heart-burnings  arose  in  the  colony,  owing  to 
the  opposite  views  held  by  the  majority  and  minority. 

29^.  After  a  season,  however,  instead  of  a  complete 
introduction  of  English  laws,  and  the  setting  aside  of 
those  under  which  the  colonists  had  been  formerly 
ruled,  a  species  of  compromise  was  adopted.  In  ci'inii- 
nal  cases,  trial  by  jury,  and  English  legal  forms  were 

to  be  so  durinj^  the  ensuino;  seventy  years,  when  tlie  statutes  re- 
specting magistrates  and  public  ofilcers  were  changed. 

*  This  was  a  declaration  on  oath,  denying  that  the  Pope  had  any 
lawful  control  over  spiritual  affairs  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
England.  According  to  the  laws  of  England  the  King  was  held  to 
be  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  while  the  8Upi>etnacy  of  tlie  Pope 
Was  thus  set  aside  or  abjured.  i  •> 
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established.  In  civil  cases — those  affecting  property  and 
inheritance — the  ancient  laws  of  the  colony  were  allowed 
to  have  force.  But  a  considerable  period,  upwards  of 
fourteen  years,  elapsed  before  any  definite  constitution, 
or  any  really  settled  modes  of  administering  the  laws, 
can  be  said  to  have  been  introduced.  This  occurred 
after  17T4-,in  which  year  the  English  Parliament  passed 
t;ie  "Quebec  Act,"  the  nature  of  which  is  described  in 
a  future  chapter. 

"Mli,  General  Murray,  who  was  regarded  with  much 
favour  by  the  inhabitants  of  French  origin,  left  the  col- 
ony in  ITGG.  He  was  recalled  to  England  in  order  to 
report  in  person  upon  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  to 
answer  complaints  made  against  his  government* 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 
Insurrection  of  Western  Tribes  of  Indians. — Ponthiac. 

394.  At  the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  military  posts 
which  had  been  maintained  by  the  French  amongst  the 
Western  Indians,  and  in  tlie  Lake  regions,  were  surren- 
dered to  the  British.  Their  garrisons  were  replaced  by 
others,  commanded  by  Englisii  officers. 

But  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  wdio  used  to  frequent 
those  posts,  although  they  had  abandoned  the  cause  of 
the  Fi'ench,  were,  in  their  hearts,  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  the.  English.  They  found,  also,  theii*  former 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Euro})eans  gone,  since 
their  services,  as  auxiliaries,  were  now  no  longer  sought 
by  tw^o  contending  parties. 

*r^l>5.  In  the  year  17G4,  the  English,  relying  upon 

*  A  commission  was  appointed  in  England  to  investijrate  complaints 
against  Governor  Murray.  He  proved,  in  defence  of  himself  aganist 
the  charge  of  partiality  for  the  Catholics,  that  out  of  a  total  jjopula- 
tion  of  7(5,000  t  )uls,  only  about  500  were  Protestants — that  is,  one  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty. — The  commission  reported  that  the  charges 
against  hiin  were  groundless. 
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the  ^'ciunil  pciico  wliioh  had  been  proolainiod,  ronsid- 
ered  themselves  safe  in  the  ()CCiii)atioii  of  the  various 
fortified  .stations  which  they  occui)ied.  Uut,  siuhlcidy, 
the  sava^'cs  belonging  to  the  Lake  regions,  and  those  oe- 
cupyhig  territories  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  began  a  most  determined  attack  upon  their  forls 
and  frontier  settlements.  '^Fhe  Ottawas,  Chi[)pew:is, 
AVyandots,  Pouteontamis,  Sakis,  Mississagues,  Miami.--, 
as  well  as  the  nations  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes, 
Delawares,  Shawnees,  Mingoes,  Mohicans,  and  otiiers, 
all  acted  in  concert  in  falling  npon  a  great  number  of 
points  at  the  same  time.  They  soon  made  thems(>lve3 
masters  of  nine  forts.  In  fact,  all  the  chief  outlvina: 
posts  which  the  British  had  lately  obtained  aftei-  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  were  captured  by  the  savages,  excepting 
only  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Fort  Pitt  or  l)u(piesne.  The 
two  last  named  stations  were  also,  for  a  time,  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  others,  for 
they  were  surrounded  l)y  large  bodies  of  Indians,  deter- 
mined to  take  them  by  assault,  or  to  effect  the  same 
pnr})ose  by  means  of  fire  and  famine.  The  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  English  forces  in  America,  General 
Amherst,  felt  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  to  suc- 
couring Forts  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Pitt,  and  with  diffi- 
culty saved  them  by  means  of  forces  hastily  forwarded 
to  their  rescue.* 

After  the  capture  of  the  forts  which  fell  into  their 
hands,  the  Indians  continued  their  attacks  upon  the 
frontier  settlements  of  the  English.  Crops,  animals, 
and  immense  (piantities  of  property  were  destroyed.  All 
the  garrisons  were  massacred,  as  well  as  a  large  numi):  r 
of  people  belonging  to  the  settlements.! 

*  Captain  Dalzcll,  Colonel  Bradstroet,  and  Colonel  Bouquet  were 
the  officers  sent  to  relieve  the  prmcipal  forts.  Dalzell  succeeded  in 
conductiniT  reinforcements  to  Niagara,  and  then  j)Ushedon  to  Detroit, 
around  which  bloody  conflicts  occurred.  Colonel  Boucjuet  relieved 
Fort  Pitt,  and  defeated  the  savages  in  a  pitched  battle  at  a  spot  called 
Bushy-Run,  in  July,  17»M. 

t  It  has  been  recorded  that  upwards  of  2000  persons  belon";ing  to 
the  English  forts  and  frontier  settlements  were  massacred.    A  great 
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296.  The  principal  leader  in  tliat  savage  warfare  or 
17G4,  was  Ponthiac,  an  Ottawa  chief,  wlio  posses.^ed 
great  influence  among  his  own  peo})le  and  witii  thi' 
chiefs  of  the  other  tribes.  He  it  was  who  secretly  di'- 
vised  tile  plan  of  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  Briti.sh 
stations,  l^iit,  after  the  defeat  at  Bushy-Kun,  tlie  savage- 
were  induced  to  come  to  terms.  Forts  and  prisoners 
were  recovered,  and  peace  again  estabUshed.  Ponthiac. 
wlio  only  survived  until  1707,  was  so  far  concih'ated 
that  he  ceased  to  be  an  open  enemy.* 

297.  If  Ponthiac's  plans  liad  been  completely  suc- 
cessful in  the  west,  the  consequences  must  have  been 
felt  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  within  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec.  That  renowned  savaj^e's  real  aim  was 
to  destroy  or  expel  the  English  altogether;  and  he  had 
even,  to  a  certain  extent,  gained  over  to  liis  cause  their 
ancient  allies  the  Iroquois. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Governor. — The  Quebec  Act. — Revolt 
OF  English  Colonies. — Condition  and  Disposition  ok 
the  Canadians.     (A.  D.  1766-1775.) 

398.  Governor  Murray,  who,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  was  recalled  in  1766,  was  succeeded  by  General 
Guy  Carleton.  He,  hke  Murray,  had  served  under  Gen- 
eral Wolfe  at  Louisbourg  and  in  the  campaign  of  1759. 

As  it  was,  for  a  time,  uncertain  whether  or  not  Muri-ay 

many  besides,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  carried  off  into  cap- 
tivity. 

*Pontliiac'8  abilities  have  been  described  by  some  writers  as  having" 
been  wonderful.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  hostility  to  the  English. 
In  the  battle  with  General  Braddock,  in  1755,  he  was  present  in  com- 
mand of  the  Ottawa  warriors,  and  fou^j-ht  aj^ainst  the  British  durinjLT 
the  ensuine;  war.  He  came  to  his  end  in  the  yenr  1707,  when,  at  a 
meeting  of  savages,  an  Indian  stabbed  him  on  account  of  some  words 
uttered  expressing  dislike  of  the  English. 
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would  return  to  Quebec,  Ciirloton  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, until,  m  17G8,  he  received  the  title  of 
Governor-General. 

21)9.  Governor  Carleton  went  farther  than  his  pre- 
decessor in  his  endeavours  to  befriend  the  king's  French 
Canadian  subjects.  He  favoured  sucli  alterations  in  the 
laws  of  England  as  might  admit  of  Roman  Catholic^ 
holding  offices  of  trust  in  the  colony.  Instead  of  li)e 
exclusive  use  of  the  Enghsh  language  and  forms  in  liie 
courts  of  law,  he  desired  the  ancient  system  to  be  restored 
in  civil  cases,  es])eciaHy  so  far  as  concerned  the  French 
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Canadians  tliemselve^.  lie  even  caused  a  Code  to  be 
drawn  up,  including  what  he  thought  most  necessary  to 
l)e  taken  from  the  ancient  laws.  With  this  he  went  to 
England  in  1770,  and,  while  there,  advocated  various 
improvements  in  the  government  of  the  colony. 

300.  During  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  absence,  from  1770 
to  1774,  Mr.  Cremahe,  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Coun- 
cil, acted  temporarily  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Ad- 
ministrator. 

301.  The  inhabitants  of  all  classes  experienced  the 
inconvenience  of  the 'SOrt  of  government  under  which 
the  colony  was  ruled,  and  of  the  other  disadvantages, 
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whicli  have  heQW  mentioned.  About  tliis  time  they 
made  endeavours,  by  means  of  })etitions,  to  induce  the 
uutliorities  in  England  to  attend  to  their  case.  'IMiose 
of  English  origin  pk'aded  for  the  estabhshment  of  an 
Assembly,  which  they  alleged  had  been  promised  in  the 
king's  proclamation  of  1703.  The  French  inhabitants 
also  })etitioned  for  concessions  rehitive  to  their  admission 
t  )  i)ubli{;  otliccs,  and  other  matters  about  which  they 
claimed  they  did  not  enjoy  all  the  benefits  to  which  they 
Avere  entitled  as  subjects  of  the  king  of  England.  V>\\t  it 
seemed  that  the  English  government  required  much  time 
for  consideration  before  adopting  any  decisive  measures. 

tMYZ,  In  the  meantime,  notwithstanding  the  evils 
connected  with  the  mode  of  government  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law,  the  inhabitants  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  recovered  from  the  deplorable  condition  in  which 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  in  17G0,  had  left  them. 
Agriculture  and  commerce  were  making  progress.  The 
population  had  advanced  to  beyond  80,000.  Food  was 
abundant,  so  that  wheat,  fish,  and  other  products,  were 
exported.     There  were  no  taxes. 

At  the  same  time,  long  disuse  of  arms,  and  their  state 
of  inactivity,  as  compared  with  their  condition  during 
the  last  war,  had  doubtless  affected  their  ancient  war- 
like spirit.  Many  amongst  them  now  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  certain  claims  which  the  Seignieurs  used,  in 
former  times,  to  make  without  question,  especially  in 
relation  to  personal  services  according  to  the  feudal 
system. 

303.  At  length,  in  June  1774,  the  Parliament  of 
Enghmd  deemed  it  expedient  to  legislate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Province.  An  Act  was  passed,  styled  ^'An  Act 
for  making  better  provision  for  the  government  of  tiie 
Province  of  Quebec  in  North  America."  This  act  re- 
moved some  of  the  principal  grievances  complained  of 
by  the  majority  of  the  population.*     But  the  English 

*  By  the  Que'iee  Act,  the  territory  of  the  Provmee  was  extended; 
the  Proclamation  of  October,  1768,  and  all  appointments  and  rei^^u'a- 
tions  derivoil  from  it,  revoked  and  annulled;  the  rights  and  duet  ^f 
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inhabitants  wero  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  oven  petitioned 
against  it.  In  this  proeteding  tiiey  were  joined  bv  peo- 
ple of  tlie  other  English  colonies  in  America',  wlio 
declared  that  the  favour  shewn  towards  the  Uoinan 
Catholics  by  the  "  Quebec  Act"  was  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Eni^dand.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  all  the  English 
colonies  of  America  were  involved  in  civil  war  and 
bloodshed. 

.*5()4.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  book  to  state  fully 
the  causes  which  led  the  English  colonists  to  rise  in 
rebellion  against  the  -nother  country,  in  1775.  England 
desired  to  raise  revenue  by  taxing  the  colonists.  The 
colonists  refused  to  pay,  while  the  government  insisted 
on  the  right  of  the  Parliament  to  tax  all  the  king's 
subjects,  whether  they  consented  or  not.  At  first,  it  was 
a  rebellion.  Then,  in  177G,  the  colonists  declared  them- 
selves no  longer  subjects  of  the  king,  and  fought  despe- 
rately for  their  independence.  Having  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  induce  the  Canadians  to  join  them,  the  English 
Colonists  carried  the  war  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Those  who,  fifteen  years  before,  had  fought  for 
England  against  the  subjects  of  France  in  Canada,  iiow 
came  to  fight  the  Canadians,  or  to  force  these  to  take 
part  against  England !  It  must  l)e  admitted,  that,  al- 
though the  French  inhabitants  manifested  indiiference 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  Americans,  yet  they  were  not 
moved  by  much  warmth  of  feeling  in  behalf  of  their  own 
government. 

305.  Governor  Carleton  returned  to  Canada  in  the 

the  Roman  ratholic  clergy'  secured,  and  the  oatli  of  allegianco  and 
supremacy  changed  to  suit  the  consciences  of  Roman  Catliolic  sub- 
jects ;  tlie  ancient  hiws  of  Canada  restored  and  trial  by  jury  taken 
away  in  regard  to  civil  cases;  the  laws  of  England  retained  in  regard 
to  ci"iminal  affairs;  a  council  of  from  17  to  28  inhabitants  to  l)e  ap- 
pointed for  making  ordhiances  in  behalf  of  the  peace,  welfare  and 
good  government  of  the  Province. 

The  dues  and  rights  intended  to  be  secured  to  the  Catholic  clergy 
were  stated  in  the  Act  to  be  those  only  from  persons  of  the  same 
faith.  It  was  settled,  further,  that  such  other  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  as  should  from  time  to  time  be  judged  necessary  and  expedient. 
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uiitumn  of  1774.  The  new  Act  was  to  come  into  force 
in  May  1775.  But  the  events  which  ensued  upon  the 
})reaking  out  of  wiir  between  Enghind  and  her  American 
colon ies"prcvented  the  assembhng  of  a  new  Council  until 
the  year  1770. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

In-,  ASK^N  or  Canada  by  the  Americans  in  1775. — Continua- 
tion OF  THE  War  in  1776  and  1777. — Internal  Affairs 
OF  Canada. — End  of  the  "War  of  Independence." — U. 
E.  Loyalists.    (A.  D.  1775-1783.) 

;^()(>.  The  war  commenced  early  in  July  1775.  The 
Americans  determined  to  take  possession  of  Canada,  and, 
for  thiri  purpose,  despatched  two  armies  towards  the  St. 
Lawrence.  One  of  these,  under  General  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, took  the  route  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  river 
Richelieu.  All  the  fortitied  stations  on  the  way  were 
captured.  When  the  St.  Lawrence  was  reached,  at  Sorel, 
Montgomery  placed  troops  and  batteries  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  to  prevent  communication  between  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  Presently,  there  being  little  or  no  resist- 
ance, he  moved  upon  Montreal,  and  gained  possession  of 
that  city  on  the  13th  November.  Thence  he  descended 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  he  landed  on  December  5th. 

The  other  American  army,  under  General  Arnold,  had 
arrived  some  time  before,  having  marched  through  the 
\\  ilderness  from  the  sea  coast,  by  the  route  of  the  rivers 
Kennebec  and  Chaudiere.  The  two  corps  united  before 
(Quebec  numbered  about  three  thousand  men. 

As  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the  American  leaders 
felt  the  necessity  of  attemi)ting  the  capture  of  the  city 
as  quickly  as  possible.  But  tJiey  had  no  heavy  guns, 
and  the  month  of  December  came  to  an  end  before  th^y 
were  prepared  to  make  an  attack. 
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.*{()7.  At  tluit  time  tlio  liriti.^li  p^ovornment  had  only 
Olio  weak  l){ittali<jii  of  tr()o})s  in  Canada.  (JoveiMutr 
Carloton,  with  a  lew  liiindivd  men,  sohhers  and  C'aiui- 
dian  militia,  had  made  sonu'  .<liglit  show  of  o[)|io8ition 
to  iMuntgomery's  march  on  Montreal.  But  it  was  im- 
pos-sible  tor  him  to  otter  any  ett'ective  resistance,  and  lie 
himself  with  ditticiilty  made  his  escai)e  down  tiie  i-iver 
in  a  boat.  He  reached  Quebec  on  November  'Zi)i\\^  some 
time  after  Arnold's  force  had  estabhshed  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood 

The  Ciovernor  found  the  people  of  Quebec  astonished 
at  the  ])resence  of  a  hostile  band,  coining  in  the  direc- 
tion which  Arnold  had  })ursued.  For  the  Kennebec  and 
the  Chaudicre  abounded  in  rocks  and  rai)ids,  and  the 
country  between  their  sources  was  full  of  swamps,  forests, 
and  rugged  mountain  ridges,  across  which  it  was  sup- 
posed b»)dies  of  armed  men  could  not  pass. 

Only  a  single  company  of  soldiers  formed  the  garnson. 
To  these  the  Governor  added  the  seamen  and  marines 
of  a  sloop  of  war,  then  in  the  harbour,  and  also  all  the 
inhabitants  able  to  bear  arms.  Both  French  and  Eng- 
lish citizens  i)Iaced  themselves  under  his  orders.  But 
as  there  were  some  disaifected  persons  in  the  place,  the 
Governor  ordered  all  such  to  withdraw.  When  these 
had  departed  he  found  himself  in  command  of  about  six- 
teen hundred  men  tit  for  duty.  At  all  available  places 
cannon  were  placed,  and  all  the  api)roaches  barred  with 
obstacles.  The  troops,  sailors,  and  citizens,  were  formed 
into  companies,  and  every  man's  station  was  assigned. 

308.  On  the  night  of  December  lUst,  the  Americans 
made  their  attack  in  four  distinct  bodies.  Two  columns 
advanced  towards  the  heights  of  Abraham,  merely  fur 
the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  garrison 
from  the  real  points  of  assault.  Arnold  led  a  third  body 
by  the  low  ground,  between  the  St.  Charles  and  the 
heights,  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  into  the  Lower 
Town.  Montgomery,  with  the  fourth  division,  moved 
towards  the  Lower  Town,  between  the  river  and  Cape 
Diamond.     When  the  assailants  reached  the  intended 
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points  of  attack,  they  foiuHl  tlic  garrison  on  tlie  alert  and 
I'cativ  to  receive  them.  Arn<>l(l  was  wounded  at  the  first 
lire,  and  carried  hack  to  Ids  ([uarters.  His  followers 
^vel■e  presently  overpowered,  and  killed  or  captured. 

Mont<>oniery  also  tailed  to  pass  the  harriers  in  his  \\\\y. 
Cannon  and  musketry  were  discharged  upon  his  col- 
umn, as  soon  as  the  people  of  the  garrison  could  discern 
l»y  the  sound  that  it  was  a[)proachiiig.  Snow  was  falling 
at  tlie  time,  and  nothing  could  he  seen  through  the 
darkness.  But  soon  groans  were  heard,  and  the  noise 
of  men  retiring  in  confusion.  General  Montgomery,* 
his  secretary,  several  of  his  principal  officers,  and  Ave 
men,  were  killed  on  the  S[)ot. 

It  was  not  until  morning  the  particulars  could  he  as- 
certained. Some  advised  the  (rovernor  to  march  out, 
and  fall  upon  the  enemy,  hefore  they  should  recover 
from  the  feelings  inspired  hy  their  failure.  But  Carle- 
ton  was  too  prudent  to  run  any  risk,  by  venturing  out- 
Bide  the  defences  of  the  city. 

801).  I'he  American  force,  now  commanded  hv  Arnold, 
continued  the  siege  until  the  following  spring.  Their 
numl)ers  were  diminished  hv  their  loss  in  the  late  attack, 
desertion,  and  disease,  untd  they  were  less  than  one 
thousand.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  months, however, 
they  received  reinforcements.  Some  attempts  to  raise 
the  siege,  made  by  bodies  of  Canadians  outside,  were 
defeated  by  the  Americans.  The  Governor  resisted  all 
persuasion  to  take  the  offensive,  intent  solely  on  pre- 
serving the  city.  Towards  the  approach  of  spring  the 
American  Congress  sent  forward  three  thousand  troops, 
and  some  heavy  artillery,  to  Arnold's  assistance.  Mon- 
treal and  the  forts  on  tlie  Richelieu  were  occupied  by 
four  thousand  more.  But,  l)efore  the  reinforcements 
intended  for  Arnold  could  reach  him,  the  arrival  of  ships 

*Thi8  General  Montgomery  had  been  fomicrly  a  British  officer 
serving  in  the  17th  Rej?iment,  under  Amherst,  in  the  campaigns  of 
1750  and  17(50.  He  had  afterwards  married  and  settled  in  Virginia, 
and,  when  the  colooies  revolted,  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain. 
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of  war  troll  I  p]n<^laii(l,l>rinf(iiig  troops  mid  .stori'rf.clianirrd 
tilt'  face  of  affairs  at  Quebec.  Tliis  occurred  ou  the  Gtli 
of  May  1770. 

\\\iS,  Arnold  at  once  retreated,  leavin^^- behind  ahnost 
all  his  stores  and  his  wounded,  while  the  (iovernor,  who 
luid  now  three  bri<;ades  of  infantr}',  moved  up  the  river 
in  [)ursuit.  Fnjni  Sorel,  the  Americans  crossed  the  river, 
and  made  a  v ichorous,  thou<rh  unsuccessful,  ni^dit  attack 
npon  one  of  the  English  brigades  encami)ed  at  'I'hive 
Kivers.  As  the  British  advanced,  tiie  invaders  with- 
drew from  all  the  places  which  they  had  taken  in  1775. 
Montreal,  and  the  torts  on  the  Kichelieu,  were  aban- 
doned. The  English  government,  determined  to  [)ut 
down  the  rebellion,  continued  to  send  out  troops  to 
Quebec.  Divisions  of  these  were  forwarded  to  the  seat 
of  war,  as  they  arrived. 

Carleton  was  thus  enabled  to  follow  the  retreatinjr 
enemy  to  Lake  Champlain,  of  which,  l)y  launching  a 
fleet,  he  obtained  the  command  before  the  campaign  of 
1770  was  ended.  Isle-aux-Noix  and  Crown  Point  were 
given  up  without  fighting  by  the  enemy,  who  concen- 
trated their  forces  at  Ticonderoga,  in  readiness  for  the 
ensuing  season.  Thus  ended  the  invasions  of  Canada 
by  the  Americans  in  1775  and  1770. 

\\W,  In  course  of  their  operations  in  Canada,  the 
Americans  had  constantly  endeavoured  to  entice  the 
French  Canadian  i)opulation  to  join  in  their  revolt. 
The  Canadians,  however,  although  there  was  some  dis- 
affection amongst  them,  declined  to  be  guided  by  them. 
The  more  they  saw  of  the  Americans,  the  more  tlie 
French  inhabitants  of  Canada  seemed  to  shrink  from 
becoming  their  allies.  The  clergy*  also  exerted  them- 
selves strenuously  in  exhorting  their  people  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  British  government. 

*  There  had  been  no  Bishop  since  the  death  of  M.  Pontbriand,  in 
1700.  In  1760,  M.  Briand  came  out  as  cliief  ecclesiastic.  The  ijov- 
ernment  would  not  acknowlcdj^e  him  as  Bishop  although  he  had  the 
king's  consent  to  preside  over  the  church  aftairs  of  the  French 
Canadians. 
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The  military  operations  on  the  British  side  were 
chiefly  carried  on  l»y  otiicers  und  .soldiers  of  the  regular 
army,  sent  out  from  JMigliuid.  iS'evertheless,  as  the 
war  continued,  and  wiien  the  Canadians  came  to  under- 
stand the  nature  and  ohjects  of  tiie  revolt,  they  became 
less  rehictant  to  be  emi)odied  as  niiHtia  for  active  ser- 
vice. 'J'liey  cheerfully  ac(iuiesced  in  the  (luartering  of 
the  soldiers  in  their  habitations,  during  winter. 

At  a  later  date,  some  dissatisfaclion  was  occasioned 
by  circumstances  which  will  be  hereafter  stated. 

31*^.  During  the  year  1777,  the  war  continued,  but 
the  scene  of  active  o[)erations  being  out  of  the  limits  of 
Canada,  it  is  unnecessarv  to  describe  all  the  details. 
General  Burgoyne  was  now  the  English  commander-ni- 
chief  He  had  about  eight  thousand  men,  of  whom 
about  live  hundred  were  Canadians  and  a  like  number 
Indians.  Having  reached  the  American  position  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  iblloui-d  the  retiring  enemy  in  the 
direction  of  Albany,  some  severe  fighting  occurred. 
Two  of  his  detaehm(;nts  in  succession  were  defeated  with 
great  loss,  near  a  place  called  Bennington.  This  encou- 
raged the  Americans  so  much,  that  the  troops,  militia, 
and  armed  inhabitants  of  the  country,  assembled  in 
great  nundjers,  and  fought  a  desperate  battle  on  the 
19th  of  September.  They  no  longer  retired,  for  Bur- 
goyne was  a  long  way  from  iiis  supplies,  and  his  diffi- 
culties increased  every  day.  On  October  7th,  another  des- 
perate conflict  occurred.  The  English  general  fell  back 
upon  Saratoga,  where  he  soon  found  himself  completely 
surrounded.  The  Indian  auxiliaries,  and  the  Cana- 
dians, had  nearly  all  deserted,  and  other  losses,  by  war 
and  sickness,  had  reduced  his  force  to  thirty-five  hun- 
dred men.  On  October  16th,  Burgoyne  surrendered  by 
caj)itulation  to  the  American  General  Gates,  who  had 
sixteen  thousand  men  under  his  command. 

T^o  complete  the  misfortune  of  the  English  general,  a 
corps,  consisting  of  seven  hundred  regulars,  and  one 
thousand  Indians  and  Canadians,  which  had  been  or- 
dered to  move  from  Oswego  to  Albany,  was  ignomini- 
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ously  defeated  and  driven  buck  by  tlie  iuhubitaiits  of 
the  country.* 

tiVS,  While  these  events  were  in  progress,  Sir  GUiy 
(Jarleton,  in  Canada,  was  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
internal  attairs  of  the  Province.  The  New  Council, 
created  l)y  the  Quebec  Act,  held  its  iirst  meeting  in  the 
spring  of  1777.  Five  of  the  members  were  French 
Canadians.  The  courts  of  law  were  organized  for  con- 
ducting business  according  to  the  si)irit  of  the  Act. 

But  the  (lovernor,  who  was  dissatistied,  because  Bur- 
goyne  bad  been  appointed  to  command  the  troops  in 
the  field,  had  already  demanded  his  recall.  This  was 
granted,  and,  in  1778,  Carleton  returned  to  England 
before  the  new  constitution  had  been  fairly  introduced. 

Ilis  successor  was  Major  General  Ilaldimand — a  man 
of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  Murray  or  of 
vSir  (Juy  Carleton. 

IM4:.  The  struggle  between  tlic  revolted  colonists  and 
the  mother  country  was  maintained  until  the  year  178'-2. 
Then  hostilities  ceased,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed 
upon,  in  which  the  independence  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States  of  America  was  acknowledged  by  (Jreat  Britain. f 

♦>15.  Before  the  war  was  ended,  and  after  its  close,  a 
great  many  persons  from  the  English  cokmies  removed 
into  (Vxnada.  As  they  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
English  crown,  lands  were  assigned  to  them  and  to 
their  children. 

No  fewer  than  ten  tbousand  were  stvled  United  Em- 

*Thc  comman'l  of  this  corps  had  l)een  entrusted  to  Colonel  St. 
Lejijer.  Ho  was  to  move  from  Oswep^o  by  the  Mohawk  river,  :uid, 
after  capturing  the  forts  on  his  way,  to  arrive  at  Albany  in  time  to 
join  the  armv  under  Burgoyne.  St.  Leger  escaped  total  destruction 
only  by  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Oswego,  whence  he  returned  to  Mon- 
treal. 

The  grand  object  of  the  campaign  was  to  assemble  a  strong  army 
at  Albanv  and  put  down  the  rebellion— but  the  failure  of  Burgoyne 
to  reach  that  place,  and  the  forced  retreat  of  St.  Leger,  proved  that 
the  Americans  were  able  to  cope  with  the  British  forces. 

f  The  4th  of  July,  177f),  is  the  date  from  which  the  Americans  count 
their  independence,  because  on  that  day  their  famous  Declaration 
was  signed.  Every  anniversary  of  July  4th,  is  observed  by  them  as 
a  national  holiday. 
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pire  Loyalists,*  because  tiiey  fought  for  the  unity  of  the 
empire,  and  against  the  separation  of  the  thirteen  Ame- 
rican States.  Tiieir  property  iti  those  States  was  con- 
fiscated. Of  such  consisted  tlie  early  settlers  in  the 
territory  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  afterwards  called  Upper 
Canada. 

316.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  the  territory  of  the  I''i'ovince  of  Que- 
bec was  again  reduced  within  limits  nearly  the  same  as 
those  cstal)lislied  after  the  treaty  of  1703.  Althou<i:h 
the  Quebec  Act  had  so  lately  extended  those  limits,  so 
as  to  include  part  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  other  exten- 
sive tracts  in  the  west,  yet,  without  consideration  for 
the  future  of  Canada,  they  were  again  altered  to  suit  the 
wishes  of  the  revolted  colojiies.  This  circumstance  dis- 
pleased the  Canadians,  who  remembered  the  former  vast 
extent  of  New  France. 
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Governor  Haldimand. — Measures  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment.— Lord  Dorchester,  Governor.—Increase  of  the 
Population  from  1763  to  1790. 

317.  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  whose  governorship 
lasted  from  1778  to  1785,  has  been  described  as  <jne  bet- 
ter fitted  to  conduct  a  system  of  strict  military  discipline 
than  the  government  of  a  Province.     It  was  believed 

*  Besides  the  U.  E.  Loyalists,  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  served 
in  the  late  war,  were  otfered  ijrants  of  land  in  the  territory  afterwards 
named  Upper  Canada,  .Subsequently,  emiprrants  from  the  British 
Isles  were  encouraged  to  come  out  and  receive  free  grants  of  land, 
consisting  of  lot;  of  two  hundred  acres  each— subject  to  the  condi- 
tion of  becoming  actual  settlers.  Many  persons  were  thus  induced 
to  emigrate.  The  population  hi  the  newly  settled  i)art8  incnascd 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  Eastern  territories— the  Province  of 
Quebec  or  Lower  Canada— had  ever  done.  In  eight  years  it  reached 
the  u\imber  of  20,()0(). 
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that  emissiiries  from  the  neighbouring  disloyal  provinces 
were  watchful  for  opportunities  of  tampering  with  the 
fidelity  of  tlie  people  of  Canada. 

The  Governor  therefore  sought  to  pat  down  every 
syin])tom  of  disaffection.  Being  strict,  and  haughty, 
and  of  an  uncongenial  disposition,  he  was  far  from  jK)p- 
ular.  The  provisions  of  the  Quebec  Act  dissatislied  all 
parties,  when  they  came  to  be  executed.  'JMie  French 
majority,  being  represented  by  less  tlian  one-iburth  of 
the  number  of  members  in  the  Council,  thought  them- 
selves but  little  better  off*  than  when  under  a  purely 
military  government.  The  English  party  considered 
themselves  injured  because  the  trial  by  jury,  in  civil 
cases,  had  been  taken  away.  The  absence  of  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government,  and  of  the  i)rivileges  of 
the  "Habeas  Corpus"  Act,*  made  them  feel  that  they 
were  denied  the  rights  of  British  subjects. 

iS'ol)ody  being  satisfied,  and  the  Governor  being  very 
arbitrary,  discontent  reigned  in  the  Province.  There 
were  loud  complaints,  not  only  of  the  Governoi''s  tyran- 
ny, but  also  that  justice  was  not  fairly  administered  by 
the  courts  of  law. 

Many  persons,  on  slight  grounds,  were  thrown  into 
prison.  Petitions  were  sent  to  England,  and,  at  length,  in 
1785,  the  unpopular  Governor  demanded  his  own  recall. 

i^l8.  The  English  government  saw  that  steps  must 
be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  general  discontent.  But 
this  could  not  be  done  without  making  some  signal 
changes,  such  as  might  satisfy  the  increasing  English 
and  Protestant  population,  as  well  as  the  French  and 
Koman  Catholics.  Nor  could  such  changes  be  made  on 
the  instant,  or  without  due  preparation. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  instance,  trial  by  jury,  in  civil 
cases,  was  restored,  and  the  law  of  "Habeas  Corpus" 
was  introduced  into  the  Province. 
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*  This  was  a  statute  or  law  of  the  time  of  Charles  II,  for  preventinj? 
people  from  being  unjustly  thrown  into  prison  or  kept  there  without 
trial.  It  was  called  the  "Habeas  Corpus"  Act,  l)ecause  it  hce^an 
with  those  words.    It  was  then  in  force  in  England,  but  not  in  Cana  iu. 
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Next,  it  was  determined  to  procure  fiirtlier  and  more 
perfectly  reliable  information  aljout  all  its  internal  at- 
fairs,  and  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  best  modes  of 
removing  the  causes  of  complaint. 

Lastly,  as  a  proof  of  the  desire  to  deal  impartially  witJi 
the  king's  Canadian  subjects,  it  was  decided  to  send 
out,  as  Governor,  one  who  had  already  rendered  him- 
self acceptable  to  all  classes.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  i)opulai  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  been  made  a 
peer,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Dorchester. 

By  such  measures,  the  king  of  England  and  his  min- 
isters, prepared  the  way  for  granting  a  new  Constitution, 
which  followed  in  a  few  years,  and  proved  their  concern 
in  behalf  of  the  substantial  welfare  of  Canada. 

311).  \\\  the  interval  between  the  recall  of  Ilaldi- 
mand  and  the  arrival  of  Lord  Dorchester,  the  affairs  of 
the  Province  were  conducted  by  Henry  Hamilton,  and, 
after  liim,  by  Colonel  Henry  llope. 

8*^0.  Lord  Dorchester  reached  Quebec  in  October 
1786.  During  the  five  succeeding  years,  until  1701, 
when  he  again  departed  to  England,  the  Governor  di<l 
all  in  his  power  to  mitigate  the  bad  feelings  growing  out 
of  differences  of  race,  creed,  and  language.  In  order  to 
procure  for  the  English  ministers  the  information  they 
needed  about  tlie  internal  affairs  of  the  Province,  he  ap- 
pointed committees  of  inquiry.  These  consisted  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  They  were  directed  to  inquire  into 
all  particulars  relating  to  commerce,  education,  justice, 
the  militia,  and  the  tenure  of  lands;  to  make  full  reports 
upon  these ;  to  suggest  changes  and  improvements  by 
which  existing  evils  might  be  remedied. 

3*-il.  Although  several  writers,  either  through  ill  na- 
ture or  mistake,  have  imputed  bad  motives  to  England 
herself,  in  regard  to  her  dealings  with  the  people  of 
Canada,  at  that  time  and  subsequently,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  King,  as  well  as  his  ministers  and  people,  sin- 
cerely desired  the  welfare  of  the  Provincials.  They  were 
anxious  to  find  out.  and  to  remedy,  whatever  was  amiss, 
and  willing  to   concede   to   the   Canadians   privileges 
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greater  tluui  were  enjoyed  by  people  in  any  other  part 
of  the  eniphv.  *  King  George  tlie  Third  of  England 
was  a  very  different  personage  from  King  Louis  XV  of 
France,  whose  imbecility  and  shameful  neglect  of  his 
Acadian  and  Canadian  subjects,  had  occasioned  them 
intinite  distress,  before  their  transfer  to  the  British 
crown.  In  fact,  apart  from  the  sense  of  justice  and 
benevolence  which  animated  King  George  and  his  min- 
isters in  their  conduct  towards  Canada,  they  had  learn- 
ed to  profit  by  the  experience  gained  in  the  late  war 
with  the  revolted  colonists.  This  had  taught  them  to 
be  more  carc^ful  in  regard  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of 
those  who  remained  faithful,  lest  these  also  might  be- 
come disloval,  and  cast  off  the  voke  of  a  nation  three 
thousand  miles  distant. 

ti2i2.  The  population  of  Canada  had  now  increased 
very  considerably.  In  1763,  it  had  been  somewhtit  more 
than  05,000.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1T83,  it  was  reck- 
oned at  al)out  120,000;  seven  years  afterwards,  in  1700, 
it  was  upwards  of  150.000.  It  had  thus  l)een  at  least 
doubled  in  the  course  of  twentv-soven  vears.  At  tirst.  the 
English  speaking  and  Protestant  inhabitants  were  very 
insignificant  in  number.  But,  after  1782.  these  in- 
creased rapidly.  They  must  have  exceeded  30,000  in  the 
year  1791.  The  great  majority  of  them,  l)esides,  were  of 
the  classes  of  people  accustomed  to  think  for  themselves. 
As  has  been  already  stated,  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  had  lands 


*The  Roman  Catliolic  religion  in  those  days  was  scarcely  tolerated 
in  (treat  Britain  or  her  other  colonies,  and,  as  has  been  already  nu'ti- 
tioned,  the  Catholics  were  denied  admission  to  j)ul)lic  olliccN.  In 
these  happier  and  more  liberal  times,  people  can  scarcely  realise  tiie 
strenp:th  of  the  b.id  feeling  which  then  mutually  animal  ed  I'lv.h  staiits 
;;i;tl  Catholics.  Also,  before  the  times  of  which  we  now  write,  as  well 
MS  since,  long  and  desperate  wars  between  England  and  France  ren- 
dered the  people  of  the  two  countries  very  bitter  against  each  other, 
so  tliat,  even  in  hitervals  of  peace,  they  were  much  kept  apart  and 
l)revented  from  knowing  or  esteeming  each  others'  good  qualities. 
The  young  reader  will  easily  leani  from  these  statements  that  people 
from"  the  British  isles,  coming  to  settle  in  Canada,  would  be  lilu'ly  to 
come  out  prejudiced  against  the  French  inhabitants ;  and,  that  the 
latter  would  be  disposed  to  regard  the  new-comers  with  no  favour- 
able feelings.  ^  , 
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assigned  to  them,  especially  in  the  territory  afterwiu'cLs 
named  Upper  Canada.  There  were  also  officers,  and 
disbanded  soldiers,  belonging  to  the  army,  and  emigrants 
from  the  British  isles,  who  came  to  make  homes  for 
their  families  in  Canada. 

Of  tlie  people  thus  suddenly  thrown  into  the  same 
Province  with  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  majority  wen; 
nware  of  their  rights  as  British  subjects,  and  disposed  to 
claim  them. 

3!<53.  In  consecjuence  of  the  circumstances  stated  in 
the  i)receding  articles,  and  the  reports  of  the  connnit- 
tees,*  as  well  as  the  continued  discontent  and  petitions 
of  the  inhabitants  for  redress,  the  British  parliament, 
in  1701,  conferred  on  Canada  a  new  constitution.  The 
particulars  are  given  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 

*One  committee  reported  that  justice  was  administered  sometimes 
according  to  English  laws,  and  at  other  times  according  to  the  French, 
and  that  there  were  other  irregularities  and  uncertainties  connected 
with  the  courts.  On  commerce  and  the  tenure  of  lands  the  reports 
were  just  such  as  might  have  been  made  by  the  whole  council,  com- 
posed as  this  was  of  a  great  majority  of  members  unfavourable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  inhabitants.  On  the  subject  of  Education, 
it  was  ])ro])Osed  that  elementary  schools  should  be  established  in  all 
the  parishes — that  there  should  also  be  a  number  of  schools  of  higher 
grade  and  one  university  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  property  that 
had  formerly  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  but  claimed  by  the 
crown  in  1776. 
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CHAPTER     FIRST. 

The  Division  of  Quebec  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. — 
Constitution  of  1791. — Particulars  of  the  First  Par- 
liament OF  EACH  Province. — Popularity  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester.— Loyalty  and  Happiness  of  the  People. — 
Harmony  and  Progress  in  both  Provinces.  (A.  D.  1791- 
1803.) 

324.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  conferred  on 
Canada  a  new  constitution  in  the  year  171)1. 

This  was  based  on  the  separation  of  Quebec  into  two 
Provinces,  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada.  Tlie 
course  of  the  great  river  Ottawa  was  assigned  as  the 
boundary  between  tlie  two  new  Provinces.* 

S25,  For  each  of  the  Provinces  a  legislature  was 
established,  consisting  of  a  Legislative  Council,  a  House 
of  Assembly,  and  Governor.  This  was  in  imitation  of 
the  constitution  of  England,  for  the  Governor  was  to 
represent  the  Sovereign,  the  Council  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Assembly  the  House  of  Commons.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Councils  were  to  be  discreet  per- 
sons, appointed  for  life  by  the  royal  authority;  those 
of  the  Assemblies  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.     Thus 

"The  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  now  (1869)  separated 
by  tlie  same  boundaiy.  At  Point  Fortune,  the  division  line  leaves 
the  Ottawa,  and,  running  eastwards  of  the  counties  of  Preseott  and 
(jlengarry,  crosses  to  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north  side 
of  Lake  St.  Francis.  Thence,  to  the  Indian  town,  St.  Regis,  the  St. 
Lawrence  itself  is  the  boundary  between  the  two  Provinces.  St.  Regis 
is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  through  it  runs  the 
line  separating  Canada  and  the  United  States — namely,  eastwards,  the 
parallel  of  45"  ,  and  westwards,  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Thus 
ht.  Regis  is  placed  at  a  sort  of  coraer  where  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  meets  that  of  Upper  Canada  (Ontario),  as  well  as  that  of  Lower 
Canada  (Quebec).    The  Indian  name  of  St.  Regis  is  Ahquasosne. 
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Canada  obtained  what  is  called  a  representative  fonn  of 
government,  and  tlius,  at  length,  was  fnltilled  the  pro- 
mise contained  in  the  Royul  Proclamation  of  17^)3. 

IVZiy,  A  full  statement  oi*  the  i)articulMrs  of  the  new 
constitntion  would  l)e  too  long  for  insertion  in  this 
hook.*  It  is  enough  to  say  that  while  the  ''Habeas 
Corpus"  was  retained  as  a  fundamental  law  of  each 
I'rovince,  and  while  the  interests  of  religion,  both  in 
regar<l  to  Protestants  and  Catholics,  as  well  as  taxation, 
ami  the  tenure  of  land,  were  provided  ibr  in  ways  in- 
tended to  l)e  permanent,  the  two  Provinces  could  now, 
in  other  respects,  make  laws  to  suit  themselves.  The 
Act  Avas  to  come  in  force  not  later  than  December  31st, 
1791,  and  the  date  of  meeting  of  the  new  legislatures  to 
be  not  later  than  December  31st,  179'^. 

WZH.  The  grand  object  of  the  new  constitution,  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  English  parliament,  was  to 
put  an  end  to  the  competition,  or  rivalry,  of  the  tw^o 
races  in  Canada.  The  disputes  and  uncertainties  re- 
ejiecting  law  and  other  matters,  would,  it  was  hoped, 
exist  no  longer,  when  the  old  French  population  and 
the  new  settlers  from  Britain,  and  from  the  American 
States,  should  have  distinct  legislatures  for  regulating 
their  public  affairs. 

IV^S.  Lord  Dorchester  being  absent  in  England,  it 
devolved  on  General  Alured  Clarke,  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, to  summon  the  first  parliament  of  Lower  Canada. 
The  election  of  members  for  the  Assembly  took  jdace  in 
June,  1792,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Council  and  As- 
sembly began  on  December  17th  following,  at  the  city 
of  Quebec. 


*The  particulars  relative  to  the  new  lepslatures  are  set  forth  u» 
fifty  seel  ions  or  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  March,  1791. 

The  same  Act  set  apart  lands  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant 
clorgy. 

The  lands  so  set  apart  were  to  consist  of  one-seventh  of  all  lands 
in  the  Province,  not  i)rcvi()U8ly  granted.  They  came  to  be  called 
Clerf::y  Reserves.  Their  amount  was  about  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  acres  in  Upper  Canada,  and  one  million  in  Lower  Canada. 
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The  Legislativo  Council  luul  fit'teon  nioni1>ors,  the 
Houso  of  Asscmhl y  Imd  lli'tv.  Lower  Caiiudu  had  heoii 
divided  into  tweiitv-one  counties.  Of  tliese  eislitecii 
were  entitled  to  two  members  each.  Three  of  the  coun- 
ties, Gaspe,  Bedford,  and  Orleans,  returned  only  one 
member  for  each.  Tiie  city  of  Quebec  was  rei)resented 
by  four  members,  Montreal  by  a  like  number,  and  Three 
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The  tirst  meeting 
Upper  Canada  took  i)lace  on  September  IT'th,  1792, 
There  were  seven  members  in  the  Council,  and  sixteen 
in  the  Assembly.  Tliey  met  at  Niagara,  then  called 
Newark. 

3*-^*).  In  both  Provinces  the  business  of  self-govern- 
ment was  entered  u})on  with  /eal  and  spirit.  But  in 
order  to  see  clearly  how  those  early  provincial  parlia- 
ments conducted  their  work,  and  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  ],)olitical  privileges  which  the  j)eople  then  enjoyed, 
it  is  necessary  to  describe  some  further  particulars  re- 
specting their  lirst  meetings. 

In  Lower  Canada,  as  soon  as  the  two  houses  met, 
the  Lieutenant  (lovernor  appointed  a  Speaker  for  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  sanctioned  the  choice  of  Speak- 
er made  by  the  Assembly.  Then  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor opened  the  session  with  a  speech,  addressed  to 
the  members  of  both  houses,  to  which  each  house  re- 
turned a  formal  reply.  The  reply,  or  address,  of  the 
Assembly  was  filled  with  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
thankfulness,  on  account  of  the  new  constitution  con- 
ferred by  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

Next,  the  Lieutenant  (lOvernor  sent  messages  to 
the  Assembly  relative  to  the  conduct  of  busiiu^ss  ami 
•enactment  of  laws.  Later  in  the  session,  other  messages 
were  transmitted,  one  of  which  related  to  education, 
and  another  informed  the  house  that  "  the  persons  exer- 
cising the  supreme  authority  in  France  had  declared  war 
against  the  King  of  England."* 


*  A  dreadful  revolution  had  brokiMi  out.  in  Franc  in  17S9.     King 
Louis  XVI  was  put  to  death  by  his  subjects. 
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To  the  latter  mossairc,  the  Assi'nil)ly  rotiirnetl  a  reply 
exi)ressing  horror  of  wliat  liad  (teeiirred  In  France,  and 
praying  for  the  success  of  His  Majesty's  arms.  The 
house  assured  the  LieiUentuit  (ioveruor  of  its  readiness 
to  put  the  militia  on  a  proper  looting,  and  to  do  what- 
ever minht  be  necessary  for  the  i)rote('tion  of  the 
Province  from  anv  insult  and  injury  by  His  Maiestv's 
enemies. 

Uf)on  the  subject  of  education,  respecting  which  a 
petition  liacl  l)een  ])resente(l  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec,  the  house  passed  an  address  to  His  Majesty,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  ''the  de})l()rMble  state  of  educa- 
tion in  this  Province  had  long  been  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  regret."  In  the  same  address  the  king  was  to  ])e 
sought  to  order  that  the  property  ''heretofore  possessed 
by  the  Jesuits  in  this  Province  be  secured  and  applied 
to  the  education  of  youth,  according  to  the  original 
intenticm  of  tlie  donors,  and  as  being  most  essential  for 
promoting  science  and  useful  knowledge." 

A  great  many  subjects — concerning  expenses  and  reve- 
nue, salaries  of  officers,  afPairs  a})pertaining  to  legisla- 
tion and  the  welfare  of  the  country — wer*}  discussed 
during  the  session,  which  lasted  until  May  17913.  Never- 
theless, onl^  eight  bills  were  passed.  These  were  assented 
to  in  the  kmg's  name  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  who 
then  prorogued  the  parliament  with  a  short  speech, 
addressed  to  the  members  of  both  houses,  assembled  in 
the  chamber  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Although  to  many  of  the  members  the  business  of 
legislation  was  entirely  new,  and  the  proceedings  wit- 
nessed for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  yet  all  were  deep- 
ly interested  and  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  these  public 
duties  by  which  they  were  kept  away  from  their  private 
concerns  during  upwards  of  four  months.  So  much  did 
the  actors  in  this  infant  Caiuidian  ])arliament  prize  the 
political  privileges  they  now  enjoyed. 

tiliO,  There  was  one  question  raised  during  the  ses- 
sion, which  foj"  a  time  threatened  to  convert  harmony 
into  discord. 
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A  number  ot"  Knglisli  inliabiliiiiis  had  boi'ii  ek'ctod  to 
sit  as  inc'inbers  n()t\vithsiaiuiini>-  the  va8t  iiiaj«.>rit}'  of 
French  electors.  Soon  alter  tiie  House  met,  it  came  lo 
be  asked,  in  what  lan*;uage  the  l)usiiiess  should  Ik*  con- 
ductetl.  Much  discussi(>n  took  place  on  this  poini,  onie 
being'  in  favour  of  the  English  language,  and  soii.e  of 
tiie  h'rench.  In  the  end,  it  was  agreed  that  nieinhers 
niiglit  i)r()pose  resolutions  and  sjjcak  in  the  hm^uage 
most  familiar  to  them — in  fact,  that  both  languages 
should  he  employed.     In  whichever  language  a  resolu- 
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iiow  or  a  bill  might  at  lirst  be  j)reseuted,  it  was  to  l)e 
LTanslated  into  the  othei*,  while  meml)ers  might  conduct 
the  debates  in  either.  This  hap])y  arrangement  has  ever 
since  been  observed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

331.  The  first  session  of  the  U])per  Canada  legisla- 
ture was  of  much  shorter  duration  than  that  held  in  the 
Lower  Province.  It  continued  only  four  weeks.  I'ut 
the  same  number  of  bills  were  })assed.  r)ne  of  these 
provided  for  the  introduction  of  the  civil  laws  of  Ki;g- 
land.  Another  established  trial  by  jury  in  civil  as  well 
as  criminal  causes.     An  earnest,  practical,  and  harmo- 
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iiious  ><|)iril  picvjiilcd  tliruugliout  the  session,  which  was 
clost'd  l)v  (luvernor  Simcoe  with  a  patriotic  speech  on 
Octoljcr  V-)tli,  W^'Z/" 

*MVZ.  'riic  iiirliciilars  stated  in  tlie  preceding"  tour 
arti(;les  will  atlord  the  youn<,'  reader  an  insi<,dit  into  tiie 
way  in  which  the  earlier  Canadian  parHanients  cun- 
ducted  their  work.  It  is  not  necessary,  even  it  it  wer,' 
po<sii)le,  in  tiiis  book,  to  relate  the  lull  detads  of  s  le- 
Cv.'ediiig  .sessions. 

iy)rd  Dorchester  himself  snnunoned  the  second  niet.1- 
ing  of  the  Lower  Canada  parliament  in  November  \^%\. 
He  had  returned  from  England  in  September  of  that 
year,  and  his  welcome  to  Quebec  was  celebrated  by  a 
genera!  illumination  in  the  city.  All  classes  seemed  to 
be  eonleiiled  and  loyal. f  The  great  French  revolution, 
causing  in  France  such  awful  scenes  of  distress  and 
bloodsiied  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before,  was  in 
progress.  It  made  the  Canadians  feel  that  their  trans- 
fer to  the  crown  of  England  had  saved  them  from 
innumerable  evils,  which  would  have  been  their  lot  had 
Canada  been  again  restored  to  France. 

Lord  Dorchester's  popularity  and  personal  influence 
were  made  useful  in  preventing  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
vinces from  being  misled  by  seditious  persons,  who  came 
from  France  on  purpose  to  tamper  with  them.  He 
finally  left  the  country  in  179G,  after  dissolving  the  first 
parliament,  which   had  now  completed  the  ap})ointed 

*  The  Upper  Canada  lej^islature  was  called  together  earlier  than 
that  of  Lower  Canada,  but  it  was  at  a  season  of  the  year  much  more 
inconvenient  for  the  members,  which  may  partly  account  for  tlie  ses- 
sion bt'ing  so  much  shorter. 

■f  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  happened 
to  be  in  Canada,  with  the  troops,  at  the  time  when  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Parliament  was  held.  The  Assembly  presented  him  with 
a  cordial  and  affectionate  address.  In  a  similar  way,  the  Legislative 
Comicil,  clergy  and  citizens  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Tliree  Rivers, 
displayed  their  sentiments  towards  the  Prince,  stylhig  him,  "  the  son 
of  tlie  bi  st  of  Sovereigns."  The  Prince  delightt  d  all  by  his  manners, 
and  espeeially  when  he  declared  his  disapproval  of  the  terms  "the 
kings  old  and  new  subjects,"  "French  and  English  inhabitants."' 
He  said  all  were  the  khig's  "Canadian  subjects." 
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four  years  of  its  existence.*  Tlie  estiniution  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  people  of  Canada,  as  well  as  the 
prevailing;*  leelinf,'s  of  loyalty,  were  exhibited  m  the 
occasion  of  this  popular  Governor's  dei)arture.  He  w;is 
admired  and  respected  for  his  foresight,  wisdom,  and 
rectitude.  In  the  farewell  addresses  presented  to  hiui 
by  the  citizens  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  follow  iiiii- 
expressions  occur:  " during  the  period  of  your  lord- 
ship's mild  and  ausi)icious  government,  the  resources, 


Tin:  oi.u  I'AHisii  cm  mil  or  monthkal  (plack  dakmeh). 

prosi)erity,  and  happiness  of  this  Proviiuiehave  increased 
m  a  degree  almost  unequalled.  The  length  of  your  resi- 
dence in  the  Province,  the  advantages  to  our  society 
derived  from  the  example  of  private  virtues  shewn  by 
yourself  and  your  family,  your  uniform,  prudent,  and 
paternal  attention  to  the  true  interests  ol'  His  Majesty's 
subjects  entrusted  to  your  care,  cause  us  to  regard  your 
departure  with  tlie  deepest  regret. 

" We  request  your  lordship  to  assure 

our  Sovereign  of  our  loyalty  and  attachment,  aiul  to 


*  By  the  Constitution  of  1791,  members  were  elected  to  serve  in 
the  Assembly  four  years,  unless  the  ])arliamcnt  should  be  sooner  dis- 
solved by  the  Governor.    Then  the  people  were  to  elect  the  members 
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of  Assembly  for  the  ensuinjj^  four  years.     Lord  Dorcl 
sided  during  the  last  three  years  ot  the  first  parlianiei 
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otter  our  gratitude  for  the  various  blessings  we  continue 
to  enjoy  under  that  most  excellent  constitution  which 
we  have  received  from  His  Majesty  and  iiis  parliament." 
l^\^\^»  The  comparatively  hapi)y  condition  of  tilings 
indicat(3d  in  tlio  foregoing  statements  continued,  with 
only  slight  interruptions,  for  about  ten  years  after  the 
departure  of  Lord  Dorchester.  But  by  the  end  of  that, 
time,  causes  of  discord  within,  and  signs  of  danger  with- 
out, l)egan  to  sliew  themselves  plainly.  These  will  be 
stated  more  fully  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 

334.  On  the  departure  of  Lord  Dorchester,  on  July 
9th,  179G,  General  Prescott  became  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor. He  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Province  until 
July,  1799,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  his  place  supi)lied 
by  another  Lieutenant  Governor — Sir  Robert  Milnes.* 

Under  these  Governors,  harmony  and  progress  were 
maintained  in  Lower  Canada  without  any  serious  inter- 
ruption. There  is  a  good  authority  for  snying  that  what 
have  since  been  styled  "National  origin"  prejudices 
were  then  scarcely  felt  or  known  — never  publicly  pai- 
aded.  It  is  also  recorded  that  "  the  habitual  loyaltv, 
politeness  and  chivalrous  feeling  of  the  French  harmo- 
nized with  the  upright  character  and  intelligence,  which, 
in  all  countries,  distinguished  the  British  merchant. 
The  earth  yielded,  in  abundance,  food  for  men  and 
beasts,  and  with  but  little  labour,  and  there  were  no 
taxes  except  for  litigation  and  luxuries." 

The  revenue  of  the  Province,  derived  chiefly  fnmi 
duties  and  licences,  used  to  be  from  £'20,000  to  u}) wards 
of  £30,000.  The  expenses  exceeded  those  amounts,  the 
l)ayment  of  the  difference  being  made  up  from  the  mili- 
tarv  chest,  so  that  the  inhabitants  contributed  nothins: 
in  the  form  of  direct  taxes. 

335.  A  most  striking  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
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*  General  Prescott'a  connection  with  Lower  Canada  seems  not  to 
have  ceased  until  1S05,  He  was  named  Governor  General  in  1?.)7,  but 
was  absent  from  1799.  Then  Sir  Robert  Milnes,  who  was  never  ap- 
pointed Governor  General,  acted  as  Lieutenant  (Governor  in  the  Pro- 
vince during  the  ensuing  six  years,  until  1S05. 
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people  of  the  Province  was  afforded  in  1800,  which  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.  The  horrors  of  the  French 
revohition  had  passed  by,  but  Great  Britain  and  France 
were  still  enga;;ed  in  a  desperate  war.  By  land,  on  the 
continent  of  Enropc,  the  French,  undtT  NapoU'on  K 
were  everywdiere  victorious  against  the  countries  in 
alliance  with  (rreat  Britain.  But  Endand,  bv  sea,  wa^ 
more  than  a  match  for  France,  and,  on  October  'i\A, 
1S()5,  won  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  by  which  the  l^'rencn 
naval  power  was  destroyed.  The  news  of  this  victory 
retiched  Canada  early  in  January  1800.  The  Canadians 
of  French  origin  inmiediately  shewed  that  they  felt  less 
sympathy  for  their  own  race  in  Europe  and  less  ])ride 
in  its  military  prowess,  than  gratitication  at  the  naval 
success  of  the  empire  of  which  they  formed  a  i)art. 
They  indulged  in  ])atriotic  songs,  and  testified  their  in- 
terest by  illuminations,  and  other  modes  of  rejoicing. 

3J^G.  In  the  meantime,  the  Province  of  Upper  Can- 
ada was  making  rapid  [)rogross. 

Governor  Simcoe  was  recalled  in  1790,  and,  although 
no  regular  successor  was  a])])ointed  until  1790,  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Province  were  conducted  pros[)erously  by 
Mr.  Russell,  the  senior  member  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil.* The  seat  of  government  was  changed  from  Niagara 
to  Toronto,  then  called  York.  There  the  legislature 
assembled  from  year  to  year,  and  continued  to  pass  mea- 
sures, such  as  the  state  of  the  Province  demanded. 

Upper  Canada  had  at  first  been  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, and  these  subdivided  into  twelve  counties  each. 
A  considerable  trade  sprang  up  with  the  neighbouring 
States,  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario.  Articles  of  commerce 
could  be  more  readily  brought  in  by  that  route  than  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  on  account  of  the  rapids,  and  other 
impediments  which  then  obstructed  the  passage  of 
loaded  vessels  up  and  down  the  river.  Revenue  was 
raised  by  imposing  duties  on  such  articles,  whether  from 

^  When  the  office  of  Governor,  or  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  either 
Province,  ])ec;uni>  vacant,  tlic  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  or 
its  senior  member,  performed  tlie  duties  until  a  Huccessor  arrived. 
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tlie  United  States  or  from  England.  Emigrants  from 
the  Britisli  Isles,  and,  more  numerously,  from  the  States, 
continued  to  arrive  every  season.  By  the  year  180"), 
when  Governor  Hunter  was  recalled,  the  population  had 
increased  to  upwards  of  80,000. 

837.  In  Ui)per,  as  well  as  in  Lower  Canada,  the  tirst 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years'  experience  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion had  been  very  encouraging.  All  concerned  in  work- 
ing it  out,  during  that  period,  kept  as  clear  as  possible 
from  causes  of  discord.  The  consecpience  was  that 
harmony  and  good  progress  marked  the  early  career  of 
each  Province,  and  might  have  afforded  the  prospect  of 
a  happy  future. 

But,  alas !  sources  of  mischief,  as  has  already  been 
hinted  in  respect  to  Lower  Canada,  began  to  appear  in 
Upper  Canada  also. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

The  Executive  Council. — Dissensions  in  Upper  Canada. — 
The  Disputes  arising  out  of  the  "Gaols'  Act." — Patri- 
otic Spirit  in  Lower  Canada. — Sir  James  Craig's  Admin- 
istration.— Sir  George  Prevost.    (A.  D.  1805-1812.) 

338.  We  have  now  to  contemplate  a  less  pleasant 
aspect  of  public  affairs  in  Canada.  From  about  1805, 
dissensions  in  the  legislatures,  and  dissatisfaction  among 
the  people,  !)egan  to  present  themselves,  and  grew  to  be 
more  and  more  serious  every  year.  Then,  in  1812,  the 
Country  was  invaded  l)y  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  again  afflicted  with  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  leading  events  and  incidents  of  the  ten  years,  from 
1805  to  1815,  will  occupy  our  attention  in  this  and  in 
the  following  chapter. 

331).  In  Upper  Canada,  as  w^as  also  the  case  in  the 
Lower  Province,  there  was  a  body  styled  the  Executive 
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Council,  consisting  of  persons  whom  the  (lovornor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor  had  to  assist  liim  in  carrvini;-  on 
the  government.  Such  a  Council  was  establislied  iniine« 
diately  after  the  transfer  of  Canada  to  England.  Tliore 
were  no  laws  to  regulate  its  duties  or  i)rocoediiigs,  and 
it  was  not  dependent  upon  or  responsil)le  to  thi'  Ijogis- 
lature  created  bv  the  Act  of  1701.*  But  such  a  hodv 
had  very  great  intiuonce,  for  good  or  evil,  according  to 
the  way  in  wliich  it  might  induce  the  (lovernor  to  ex- 
ercise his  powers  and  discharge  his  duties. 

In  Canada,  at  the  times  of  which  we  now  speak,  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  were  mostly  i)ersons 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. Some  were  judges,  and  men  receiving  salaries  as 
public  oflficers.  This  came  to  be  thought  a  bad  state  of 
things.  In  Upper  Canada  there  arose  two  parties  in  the 
Legishiture,  and  among  the  people,  one  of  which  desired 
that  the  Executive  Council  should  have  in  it  no  persons 
holding  other  public  employments,  or  likely  to  be  guided 
by  any  other  motive  than  a  concern  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. *  The  other  party  strove  to  support  the  Council  in 
all  its  proceedings  and  privileges.  The  Council  itself 
favoured  its  own  supporters.  It  conferred  upon  them 
offices  and  advantages,  without  regard  to  their  fitness, 
but  excluded  their  opponents.  \ 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  same,  or  even  a  worse,  state  of 

"'  The  members  of  the  Executive  Councils  of  the  j)resent  day  are 
all  persons  responsible  to  the  Legislature.  If  a  majorit}'  of  members 
of  either  House  vote  against  them  in  disapproval  of  their  course, 
they  are  obliged  to  resign.  This  is  substantially  what  is  called  respon- 
sibh;  government. 

t  Among  the  abuses  growing  out  of  this  the  following  liave  been 
cited:  granting  patents  or  titles  to  lands  in  favour  of  th(>ir  own 
friends  and  refusing  the  same  to  otljcrs ;  ai)pointing  needy  and  un- 
piincipled  persons  to  tlie  charge  of  money,  |)rovisions,  utensils,  ^Vcc, 
gruiicd  by  tlie  British  govermni-nt  for  Hie  benctit  of  the  Indian 
tribes  and  jjoor  loyalists;  protecting  persons  from  |)unishment  when 
convicted  of  unlawful  conduct  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  law  ;  appointing  as  masters  of  public  schools  persons  entirely  dis- 
(|ualiHed  by  reason  of  their  previous  habits  and  ignorance? ;  appoint- 
inj;  shopkeepers  and  dealers  to  be  magistrates  and  allowing  them  to 
use  their  power  unjustly  in  extorting  payment  from  their  debtors ; 
and  other  like  abuses. 
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things  existed.  Legislative  Councillors  and  paid  public 
officers  formed  the  great  majority  of  members  of  the 
Executive  Council.  Besides,  jiersons  born  in  the  pro- 
vince were  very  seldom  admitted  to  be  Executive  Coun- 
cillors. 

340.  It  was  also  one  of  the  grievances,  in  Lower 
Canada,  that  protestants  alone  were  appointed  Execu- 
tive Councillors,  and  that,  while  the  chief  protestant 
ecclesiastic  was  admitted,  the  Koman  catholic  church 
was  not  allowed  to  be  represented.  Great  offence  was 
caused  by  this  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
Avas  made  to  be  felt  the  more  keenly  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Council  not  to  acknowledge  the  title  or  even 
the  existence  of  a  Koman  catholic  bishop  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

341.  Connected  with  rcsligion,  tiiere  was  another 
serious  grievance  of  which  thu  majority  and  their  clergy 
complained.  In  the  year  1800,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Executive  Council,  the  chief  care  of  education  in 
the  province  was  assi,<:ned  to  a  body  called  the  Royal 
Institution,  wholly  composed  of  protestants. 

34^.  In  Upper  Canada,  after  the  recall  of  Governor 
Hunter  in  1805,  Mr.  Gore  was  ai)pointed  Lieutenaiit 
Governor.  Under  him,  notwithstanding  the  mutual 
opposition  of  the  two  parties  as  already  mentioned,  that 
l)rovince  continued  to  advance  rapidly  in  population 
and  resources.  Education  was  cared  for  by  providing 
payment  of  salaries  for  masters  of  grammar  schools  in 
each  of  the  ei^ht  districts  which  had  now  been  formed. 
Money  was  also  appropriated  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges.  Mr.  Gore  returned  to  England  in 
1811,  leaving  General  Brock  to  fill  his  place  during  his 
absence. 

343.  When  Sir  Robert  Milnes  relin(|uished,  in  1805, 
the  government  of  Lower  Canada,  the  President  of  the 
Executive  Council,  Mr.  Dunn,  conducted  the  pubHc 
business,  until  the  year  1807. 

At  this  time  some  excitement  existed  on  account  of  an 
Act  which  had  been  passed  providing  that  gaols  should 
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be  erected,  and  their  cost  paid  out  of  duties  to  be  levied 
on  goods  imported  from  England.  The  merchants  ob- 
jected to  this,  as  being  injurious  to  commerce,  and  un- 
just to  themselves.  They  and  their  friends  insisted  that 
the  amount  required  should  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  agri- 
culture, or  land.  In  consequence,  a  warm  dispute  arose, 
and  petitions  on  the  subject  were  sent  to  the  king,  who 
confirmed  the  act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature.  Com- 
merce had  so  far  increased  that  about  two  hundred  ships 
in  a  season  came  to  Quebec  from  beyond  sea,  besides 
coasters  and  small  craft  from  the  gulf.  It  was  thought, 
therefore,  that  trade  would  suffer  less  than  agriculture 
througfi  the  levying  of  the  proposed  tax.  But  it  was  an 
unhappy  result  of  the  dispute  that  former  feelings  of 
animosity  were  revived  between  the  inhabitants  of 
English  and  those  of  French  origin;  for  the  English 
were  most  interested  in  commerce,  while  the  French  fa- 
voured agriculture. 

344.  The  feelings  referred  to  in  the  last  article  were 
inflamed  by  newspaper  writers.  Ever  since  1704,  a  pa- 
per, called  "The  Gazette,"  had  been  published  in  Quebec. 
In  1778,  the  "Gazette  of  Montreal"  had  been  started. 

The  "Quebec  Mercury"  made  its  first  appearance  in 
1805,  and,  in  November  of  the  following  year,  the  "Ga- 
nadien,"  in  the  French  language.*  The  last  named 
publication  was  professedly  brought  out  in  defence  of 
the  character  of  Canadians,  and  to  instruct  those  of 
French  origin  in  regard  to  their  rights  as  British  sub- 
jects. 

The  "Montreal  Gazette"  and  the  "Quebec  Mercury" 
on  one  side,  and  the  "  Canadien  "  on  the  other,  pu]> 
lished  highly  exciting  and  offensive  articles.  Ill  feeling- 
was  thus  roused  and  fostered,  producing  effects  all  the 
more  injurious  to  the  community  because  those  news- 
papers were  very  ably  conducted.     During  many  suc- 

*  There  were  in  all  five  newspapers  in  Lower  Canada  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century— namely  :  The  Gazette^  Mercuri/,  Cana- 
dicn  of  Quebec,  tlie  Coumnt  and  Gazette  of  Montreal.  The  Gazette 
of  Montreal  was  in  both  languages. 
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ceeding  years  tlio  writers  in  the  English  papers  indulged 
in  exi)ressions  disjiuraging  to  the  charaeter  and  habits 
of  the  majority.  In  return,  the  sui)i)orters  of  the  "Ca- 
nadien"  treated  of  everytliing  of  J5ritish  origin  insult- 
ingly, calling  their  opi)oiK'nts  "strangers  and  intruders." 
From  this  period  Avas  confirmed  "the  reign  of  agitation 
and  discord  which  afterwards  unhappily  distracted  the 
]  Province." 

J>45.  From  this  time  also,  whenever  there  was  an 
election  of  members  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  the 
voters  were  carefully  instructed  to  exclude,  as  far  as 
possible,  persons  of  British  origin.  In  consequence, 
this  House  came  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of  French 
members.  But  as  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Coun- 
cils were  made  up  chiefly  of  English  members,  the  result 
was  that  the  Asvsembly,  and  those  other  bodies,  opposed 
each  other.  Unseemly  debates,  and  intended  hindrances 
to  legislation  on  im])ortant  objects,  ensued. 

Such  were  some  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  revival 
of  prejudice  and  animosity  on  account  of  differences  of 
race. 

34(>.  Although  some  very  bad  feeling  had  now  sprung* 
up  in  the  hearts  of  the  people — especially  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada— there  is  no  reiison  for  supposing  that  these  were 
attended  with  anvdimiinition  of  lovalty  or  anv  indiffer- 
ence  about  the  safety  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary, 
in  1807,  when  the  Americans  talked  openly  of  coming 
to  take  the  Provinces,the  inhabitants  of  all  classes  eagerly 
testified  their  readiness  to  repel  any  invasion.  The 
Americans  imagined  that  they  would  be  welcomed  by 
all  of  French  origin,  owing  to  the  well-known  dissen- 
.^i;Mi<.  Mr.  Dunn,  tiowever,  issued  an  order  for  a  portion 
of  the  militia  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  take 
the  field.  The  [)eople  responded  with  alacrity,  offering 
themselves  to  be  drafted  for  service,  and  volunteering 
in  givat  numbers.*    When  the  l)alloting  took  place,  those 

*  Bishop  Plessis  prepared  apiistoral  letter  in  which  he  enjoined  his 
people  to  tesiify  tlieir  patriotism  and  ready  ot)edience  to  tlie  presi- 
dent's summons.     It  was  read  in  the  churches. 
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who  were  drawn  us  militiamen  were  envied  by  those  who 
were  not.  Even  money  was,  in  many  instanees,  oilered 
by  tliose  who  had  not  been  drawn,  with  the  liope  of  in- 
dneing  the  others  to  change  i)laces.  The  disi)hiy  of 
patriotic  feeling,  not  only  at  Quebec,  Montreal  and 
Three  Rivers,  Ijiit  also  in  the  country  parts,  was  njost 
gi'atifying  to  President  Dunn,  and  called  forth  his  pub- 
lic acknowledgments.  He  stated,  in  his  general  ordei, 
that  "he  felt  justified  in  asserting  that  a  more  arch  n', 
devotion  to  His  ^lajesty's  government  had  never  l>eeii 

witnessed  in  any  [)art  of  tbe  British  dominions he 

should  consider  it  the  highest  happiness  of  his  life  to 
have  had  such  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the 
zeal,  loyalty  and  public  spirit,  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
in  this  Province." 

Colonel  Brock  was  the  senior  militiiry  officer  at  Que- 
bec, and  superintended  improvements  in  the  garrison 
and  fortifications  of  the  city.* 

347.  Unhappily,  this  excellent  spirit  of  patriotism, 
displayed  by  the  people  at  large,  was  not  followed  up 
by  a  corresponding  spirit  of  concord  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature. 

General  Sir  James  Craig,  appointed  Governor-in-chief 
in  1807,  called  together  the  last  meeting  of  the  fourth 
Provincial  Parliament,  early  in  1808.  The  Assembly 
determined  to  exclude  judges,  and  also  Jews,  from  hav- 
ing seats  and  votes  in  their  House.  They  passed  a  reso- 
lution, accordingly,  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  Ezekiel 
Hart,  the  chosen  member  for  Three  Rivers,  because  he 
was  of  the  Jewish  persuasion;  and,  with  respect  to 
judges,  adopted  a  Bill  for  their  exclusion.  This  Bill 
the  Legislative  Council  rejected.  These  signs  of  discord 
were  shewn,  between  the  Assembly  and  the  electors  of 
Three  Rivers,  and  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council. 

In  the  following  session — the  first  of  the  fifth  Parlia- 
ment— the  House  of  Assembly  manifested  a  dispo.sition 

*  A  line  of  Martello  towers  was  commenced  outside  the  city  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  ^  r 
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still  less  favourable  to  harmony.  First,  it  elected  as  its 
S[)eaker  one  who  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Governor 
and  Executive  Council.* 

Xext,  whole  weeks  were  employed  by  the  Assembly 
in  discussions  about  excluding  judges  and  Jews,  until, 
at  length,  Bills  were  passed  relating  to  their  cases.  But 
t!i(^  Governor  was  displeased  at  all  this,  and  used  his 
power  of  dissolving  the  House.  When  he  did  so,  he 
Ireely  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  their  proceedings, 
telling  them,  ^'you  have  wasted  in  fruitless  debates,  ex- 
cited by  private  and  personal  animosity  or  by  frivolous 
contests,  that  time  and  those  talents  to  which,  within 
your  walls,  the  public  have  an  exclusive  title."  This 
was  in  1809.  A  new  election  of  members  then  took 
place,  when  nearly  all  the  same  persons  were  re-elected, 
which  shewed  that  the  majority  of  the  people  sided  with 
the  Assembly  against  the  Governor  and  his  Council. 

Again,  the  House  and  the  Legislative  Council  disa- 
greed about  the  case  of  the  judges,  and  the  former  was 
proceeding  to  expel  a  judge,  named  Debonne,  when  the 
Governor  again  used  his  power  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment, on  February  26th,  1810. 

This  second  dissolution  of  the  Legislature  was  followed 
by  displays  of  party  feeling  throughout  the  community. 
The  two  parties  which  had  begun  to  be  openly  opposed 
to  each  other  in  the  time  of  the  "gaol  question,"  in  1805 
and  1806,  now,  in  1810,  kept  no  terms  with  each  other, 
and  the  people  of  the  Province  were  now  as  much  divi- 
ded as  if  they  had  occupied  two  hostile  camps.  On  the 
one  side,  with  the  Governor,  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Council,  were  nearly  all  the  English  speaking 
inhabitants,  the  protestante,  and  the  merchants.  On 
the  other,  were  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  country.f 

*  Mr.  Panet  had  been  already  four  times  chosen  Speaker  and  was 
no.v  elected  the  fifth  tune.  But  it  happened  that  he  and  several 
others  had  been  dismissed  from  the  militif-  service,  qu  account  of 
alle<j;ed  connection  with  the  Ganadlen,  regarded  by  the  Governor  as  a 
seditious  publication. 

t  Shortly  after  tlie  dissolution  of  parliament  the  office  of  the  Cana- 
dkfi  was  forcibly  taken  possession  of  by  the  Governor's  orders.    The 
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Such  was  the  state  of  foelin*:^  in  the  Province  in  the 
years  1810  and  1811,  wlien  the  Governor,  whose  health 
was  now  broken,  returned  to  England.  He  ^vas  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  (leorg-e  Prevost. 

34cS.  Sir  George  Prevost  endeavoured,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  allay  tlie  discord  which  he  found  reigning  in 
the  Province.  By  restoring  to  their  commands  th  >so 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  militia,  and  by  ap- 
pointing to  otiices  of  trust  those  who  had  been  op}).)sed 
to  tlie  Government  of  his  predecessor,  he  partially  suc- 
ceeded. 

But  soon,  war  being  declared  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  the  defence  of  the  province  absorbed 
the  attention  of  all. 


CHAPTER     THIRD. 

The  American  War  of  1812. — PRErARAXioNs. — Invasion  and 
Proclamation  by  General  Hull. — General  Brock. — 
Detroit. —  Oueenston  Heights. — Campaign  of  1811. — 
General  Proctor. — General  Vincent. —  Sir  Gordon 
Drummond. — De  Salaberry. — Colonel  Morrison. — Cam- 
paign OF  1814. — Lacolle. — Battle  of  Chippewa  and 
Lundy's  La.ne. — Plattsburg. — Peace  of  Ghent. — Beha- 
viour OF  Inhabitants  during  the  War.  (A.  D.  1812- 
1815.) 

349.  The  war  of  1812  between  England  and  ihe 
United  States  was  of  vital  consequence  to  Canada,  and 
the  reasons  which  made  it  so  deserve  particular  notice 
in  this  part  of  our  history. 

printer  wag  imprisoned,  and  all  papers  in  the  offioe  seized  and  exa- 
mined. Afterwards  three  members  of  the  late  Assembly,  and  also 
three  other  French  Canadian  gentlemen,  were  arrested  and  thrown 
into  {)rison  on  charges  of  treason.  They  were  kept  a  long  ,inie  con- 
fined without  any  trial. 

These  proceedings,  and  General  Craig's  resolute  mode  of  dealing 
with  th:>  parliaments,  caused  this  period  to  be  nicknamed  the  "reign 
of  terror." 


^ 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Americans  had  been  declaring, 
for  several  years,  that  they  would  take  the  Provinces. 
They  had  even  boasted  of  the  ease  with  which  the  in- 
tended concjuest  could  be  made  by  them,  whenever  they 
pleased. 

vSecondly,  the  Americans  believed,  or  pretended  to  do 
so,  tliat  tiie  mujority  of  the  people,  owing  to  dissensions, 
and  a  desire  to  be  free  from  the  mother  country,  would 
not  take  part  against  them  in  this  contest  with  Great 
Britain.  It  was  therefore  clear  that  the  future  lot  of 
Canada  was  at  stake,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
the  people  of  the  Provinces  would,  or  could,  do  anything 
effectual,  to  hinder  the  Americans  from  taking  posses- 
sion by  force. 

Lastly,  this  part  of  Canadian  history  is  important, 
and  interesting,  from  the  lessons  it  teaches,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  succeeding  generations,  l>oth  of  Americans  aud 
Canadians.  War  was  first  declared  by  the  Americans 
themselves  on  June  18th,  1812,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards active  hostilities  against  Canada  commenced.* 

350.  Preparations  had  been  made  beforehand  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada.  In  the  latter,  the  militia 
had  been  organized  in  four  battalions.  A  regiment  of 
Canadian  Voltigeurs  had  been  raised,  and  placed  under 
Major  deSalaberry.  Three  thousand  British  troops, 
regulars,  were  held  in  readiness,  in  garrison,  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  while  fifteen  hundred  more  were  stationed 
in  Ui)per  Canada,  at  Kingston,  York,  Niagara  and 
Amherstburg.    The  Americans,  on  theu*  side,  had  con- 

*The  following  arc  some  of  the  alleged  causes  of  the  war:  the 
dt'sire  of  the  Americans  to  gain  possession  of  Canada ;  disputes  about 
tlie  detention  of  American  ships  trading  with  France,  the  enemy  of 
England ;  stoppage  of  American  ships  at  sea  by  the  English  for  tlie 
purpose  of  searching  for  deserters ;  the  endeavours  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France  to  incite  a  quarrel  between  England  and  the  United 
States ;  the  ideas  of  the  leading  members  of  tlie  American  govern- 
ment that  tlie  i)Ower  of  Napoleon  I.  was  established  permanently,  and 
that  England  was  going  down,  and  also  tliat  the  dissensions  in  Can- 
ada would  prevent  the  people  of  the  provinces  from  defending  theni- 
s(dvc's.  Tlie  motto  of  the  Americans  was  "Sailors'  rights  and  the 
Ireodom  of  the  seas." 
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centrated  twentv-fivc  liundred  men  not  far  from  Arn- 
lierstl)iirg.  Six  thousand  troops  were  collected  near 
Niaiiara,  and  seven  thousand  more  to  operate  against 
Montreal. 

The  Legislalures  both  of  L(>wer  and  I^])j)er  Canada 
Avere  convened.  Patriotic  resolutions  were  passed  in 
both,  and  money  prcjvided  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
In  Upper  C'anada,  (ieneral  J^rock  was  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  Commander-in-chief.  The  governnunt  of 
Great  Britain  did  not  learn  the  declaration  of  war  until 
some  time  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  Aniei'ica, 
and  the  war  against  France  was  being  actively  ))rose- 
cuted  in  Si)ain,  and  by  sea.  Consecpiently,  the  add  it  ions 
made  to  the  British  force  in  Canada  were  very  slender 
during  the  year  1812.  The  ilrst  shock  of  war,  had,  in 
fact,  to  be  borne  by  the  inhabitants,  with  the  aid  of  only 
forty-live  hundred  regulars. 

351,  In  order  to  com[)rehend  the  course  of  events  in 
181 '-i,  we  must  take  notice,  separately,  of  those  which 
•occurred  at  the  several  i)oints  of  attack — namely,  at 
Michillimakinac,  Amherstburg  and  Detroit,  the  Niagara 
frontier,  and  the  region  of  Lake  Cham})lain. 

The  iirst  blow  struck  was  by  the  Britisli  at  i\Iichilli- 
makinac.  A  com})any  of  regidars,  with  one  hundred 
iind  sixty  Canadian  Voltigeurs,  and  eight  hundred  In- 
dians, moved  from  the  British  i)ost  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Joseph,  and,  on  July  16th,  landed  at  Michillimakinac, 
where  there  was  an  American  garrison  of  about  seventy 
men.  This  post  was  at  once  suri-^ndered.  The  Ameri- 
can trade  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  was  thus 
interrupted,  and  a  feeling  of  contidence  ins])ired  among 
the  Indian  and  Canadian  traders  of  those  distant  re- 
gions, 


* 


* Michillimalvinac  in  tlic  Indian  tongue  means  the  "Great  Turtle." 
The  island  is  nine  or  ten  miles  in  circuit.  The  French  missionaries 
had  a  station  on  the  neighbouring  mahiland  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  before,  and  in  the  times  of  Governor  Frontenac  and  his  suc- 
cessors tliought  the  post  a  very  important  one  for  the  can-ying  on  of 
the  fur  trade.  It  was  one  of  the  plices  whose  garrisons  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  savages  in  the  time  of  Ponthiac's  conspiracy,  in  17d4. 
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Aljoiit  the  sumo  time,  tlie  Anioricim  forces  crossed 
from  Detroit  into  Upi)er  Ciiiiiida,  and  coninienced  ope- 
rations agaiii.st  Saiulwic'li  and  AniluTstburi^.  Finding 
tlu'ir  coninmnication  with  Detroit  tlireatened  hy  a  de- 
t:ie'hinent  of  tiie  Hritisli,  wliieli  crossed  into  Anierieun 
t  Ti'itory  from  Amiicrstbur^',  tlie  Americans  retired  to 
1  leir  tirst  i)osition..  They  were  commanded  hy  (jeneral 
Jt'.ill,  and  nnnihered  twenty-five  liundred  men.  Some 
sldnnisliing  occurred,  followed,  on  August  Uth,  by  a 
iiglit,  in  which  tlie  Americans  gained  the  advantage,  but 
lost  seventy-five  men. 

General  Brock,  having  closed  the  public  husiness  at 
York,  arrived  at  Amherstbur^  on  August  13th,  with  all 
the  regulars  and  militia  he  could  collect.  On  the  15th,  he 
crossed  to  attack  Detroit,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred 
regulars  and  militia,  with  artillery,  and  six  hundred 
Indians.  (Jeneral  Hull,  notwithsttmding  his  somewhat 
boastful  and  threatening  proclamation,  did  not  defend 
Detroit.  He  surrendered  the  place  by  capitulation  on 
August  IGth.  The  American  officers  {"h1  the  regulars 
were  sent,  prisoners  of  war,  to  Quebec,  'le  the  militia 
were  allowed  to  go  home,  on  condition  oi  not  serving 
again  during  war.* 

In  1S12,  \si)cn  a  force  of  British  and  Indians  took  it  from  the  Ame- 
ricans, as  reUitod  in  tlie  text,  the  Indian  tribes  immediately  turned 
against  the  hitter,  and  stopped  their  trade  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Miehii>;an.  Captain  Roberts  commanded  the  British,  and  Lieuienant 
Haneks  tlie  Americans.  When  the  ])lace  was  surrendered  the  news 
Was  si)read  among  the  Indian  tribes  very  quickly,  and,  soon  after- 
wards, couriers  brought  the  tidhigs  to  the  elnefs  south  and  west  of 
Lake  Miehigan.  Many  of  these  t.'ien  decided  to  join  the  British  in 
attacking  the  Americans  at  Detroit.  In  this  way  the  capture  of  Mi- 
chillimakinac  became  a  serious  disaser  to  the  Americans,  who  tried 
to  retake  the  post,  but  could  not.  It  was  given  back  to  them  at  the 
peace,  in  1815. 

Tht!  tiame  Miehillimakinic  is  now  shortened  to  Mackinac, — pro- 
nounced Makinaw. 

*The  people  of  Upper  Canada  owed  much  to  General  Brock's 
Bkilful  and  vigorous  management.  But  for  him,  the  valour  of  the 
few  regulars  and  of  the  militia  might  not  have  sufBced  against  the 
American  forces  to  save  the  country  from  beuig  ravaged  and  occu- 
pied. Hull,  in  his  proclamation  had  threatened  death  to  the  inhab- 
itants if  found  fighting  by  the  side  of  Indians,     But  Brock  declared 
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General  Hrock  would  have  followed  up  liis  suooo:=-^os 
by  attaeking  the  American  fori  Niagara,  whicli  stood 
on  thi'  right  bank  of  th"  river,  opposite  to  the  British 
post  Fort  George.  J5ut,  Ijefore  he  eouKl  do  anything  in 
that  ([uarter,  he  received  word  from  Sir  George  Prcvost 
that  an  armistice  had  been  conchidcd. 

The  American  force,  intended  to  move  upon  Montreal 
by  way  of  Lake  Cham])lain,  had  its  head-(piarters  at 
Albany.  It  was  comnumded  by  (Jeneral  DearboiMi.  Sir 
George  Prevost  having  received  news  from  Knglaiid 
whicli  made  him  believe  that  the  war  between  the  two 
countries  might  be  concluded  by  negotiation,  ])ro])osed 
an  armistice,  to  which  General  Dearborn  agreed,  \\i\t 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  not  sanction 
it,  hostilities  were  resumed  on  September  8th. 

85*3.  Meanwhile,  the  Americans  made  great  exertions 
to  collect  militia  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  for  furtiier 
operations  near  Detroit,  and  to  provide  a  superior  naval 
force  on  Lakes  Eri  and  Ontario,  under  Gommodore 
Chauncey.  They  also  augmented  their  strength  at  tlie 
other  i)oints  along  the  extended  line  of  frontier. 

The  autiiorities  in  Canada,  uncertain  in  wiiat  direc- 
tion the  next  principal  movement  would  be  made,  also 
placed  their  forces  in  readiness  wherever  there  seemed 
to  be  the  greatest  likelihood  of  an  attack.  A  tifth  bat- 
talion of  Canadian  Voltigeurs  was  embodied.  A  line  of 
posts  along  the  frontiers  was  established,  between  Ya- 
maska  and  St.  Regis. 

On  the  Niagara  frontier,  twelve  hundred  British  troops 
occupied  aline  between  forts  Erie  and  George,  to  ojjpose 
about  six  thousand  Americans,  assembled  at  Fort  Niaga- 
ra, Lewiston,  JMack  Rock  and  Buffalo.    Some  compar.its 


that  the  Indians  had  interests  to  fight  for — property,  families,  liomes 
and  c'oun  ry — as  niueli  as  the  people  of  Canada'  notwithstanding 
Hull's  pretended  desire  to  confer  the  blesshiii^s  of  freedom  upon  all 
on  the  British  side  of  the  froniiers. 

After  the  war,  Hull  was  accused,  by  his  own  <;:overnmcnt,  of  cow- 
ardice and  treason,  because  Iw  failiMl  to  conquer  tin;  British.  But  if 
he  had  succeeded,  it  is  thought  they  would  hav3  called  him  a  hero. 
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of  regulars  and  militia  were  stationed  at  Queenstown, 
O])p-)sito  to  Lewiston. 

l\iM\,  On  October  llth,tho  enemy  crossed  from  Lew- 
iston, and  effected  a  landing  near  Queenstown.  They 
gained  possession  of  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
which  General  Brock  at  the  head  of  the  49th  regiment 
advanced  to  dislodge  them.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued. 
On  this  occasion,  the  valiant  Brock — noted  for  all  the 
qu  ilities  which  make  up  the  character  of  an  accom- 
l)iis!uH{  soldier — received  his  death-wound  and  expired 
on  the  field.  The  Americans  continued  to  land  in  over- 
wlielming  numbers,  and  the  British  were  compelled  to 
retire,  leaving  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  heights. 
Oeneral  Sheaffe,  upon  whom  the  command  devolved, 
came  up  soon  afterwards  with  reinforcements.  Two 
hundretl  and  fifty  Indians  accompanied  the  British,  who 
were  ordered  to  ascend  and  renew  the  battle.  The  In- 
dians, advancing  more  rapidly  than  the  soldiers,  were 
at  first  re})ulsed. 

The  Britisli,  however,  moved  forward  steadily,  and 
arriving  near  the  enemy,  quickened  their  pace.  Their 
cheers,  together  with  the  war-whoop  of  the  savages,  as- 
sisted in  spreading  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Americans.  These,  before  the  final  onset  could  be  made, 
broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Many  were  killed  in 
falling  down  the  precipitious  heights,  or  in  attempts  to 
swim  across  the  river.  The  Indians  commenced  an  in- 
discriminate slaughter.  Nine  hundred  men,  with  a 
multitnde  of  officers,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  killed, 
wounded,  ;ind  missing,  on  the  American  side,  were 
nearly  six  hundred. 

This  was  an  important  victory,  but  was  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Brock.*     The  Britisli 

*  GoTvral  Brock  was  a  native  of  Guernsey.  He  had  served  with  the 
49th  regiment  at  Copenhagen,  under  Lord  Nelson.  He  was  beloved 
by  the  soldiers,  and  by  the  people  of  Upper  Canada.  The  Indians 
who  joined  his  standard  were  extremely  attached  to  him.  He  was 
only  42  years  old  when  he  thus  fell  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

He  was  hurieci  at  Fort  (ieorge,  in  the  same  grave  with  his  aide-de- 
camp, Colonel  McDonnell,  who  had  also  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Queens- 
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loss  was  seventy-one  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 
General  Brock  and  Colonel  McDonnell  being  the  only 
officers  killed.* 

Thus  was  the  second  attempt  to  invade  Upper 
Canada  signally  foiled. 

8;>4.  After  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights,  the 
Americans  under  General  Smvth  were  made  to  believe 
that  they  were  about  to  be  again  led  across  the  Niagara 
river.f 

On  the  morning  of  November  28th,  an  abortive  at- 
tempt was  made  to  land  between  forts  Erie  and  Chii)pe- 
wa.  Soon  afterwards,  insubordination  shewed  itself  in 
the  American  cam]).  Sickness  and  desertion  had  thinned 
the  ranks.  Presently,  General  Smyth  took  to  flight,  to 
save  his  life  from  his  indignant  followers. 

Some  skirmishing  had  also  taken  place  near  St.  Regis, 
in  Lower  Canada. 

^^55.  In  the  meantime,  the  American  commander- 
in-chief,  (Jencral  Dearborn,  had  collected  a  corps  of 
seven  thousand  men  at  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain. 
He  advanced  as  far  as  Champlain,  a  village  near  to  the 
Canadian  frontiers,  on  November  15th.  Several  British 
regiments,  and  nine  hundred  Lower  Canadian  militia, 
were  at  once  moved  from  Montreal  to  meet  the  invaders. 
The  outposts  of  the  hostile  armies  had  a  slight  collision. 
General  Dear})orn  had  10,000  men.  But  he  learned 
that  the  whole  population  of  the  district  of  Montreal 
were  inspired  with  enthusiasm,  and  eager  to  fall  upon 

ton  Heights.    A  lofty  monument,  erected  to  his  memory,  now  marks 
the  scene  of  his  victory  and  glorious  death. 

*  John  Brandt,  a  young  Mohawk  chief,  was  present  with  his  war- 
riors at  the  battle  of  Queenston. 

General  Wadswortii,  a  militia  officer,  commanded  the  Americans. 
Tic  was  taken  prisoner,  as  also  Colonel  Scott,  afterwards  the  noted 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  arnij'. 

t  General  Smyth  issued  a  bombastic  proclamation  on  November 
17,  1812,  in  which  he  said:  "You,  companions  in  arms,  will  enter  a 
country  that  is  to  be  one  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  not  against 
the  citizens  we  come  to  make  war.    It  is  against  the  government  that 

holds  them  as  vassals come  on,  my  heroes  !  and  when  you 

attack  the  enemy's  batteries  let  your  rallying  word  be,  'The  cannon 
lost  at  Detroit  or  death  ! '  " 
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his  troops,  before  they  should  advance  far  into  the 
province.  As  he  saw  that  he  must  fail  in  any  attempt 
to  advance  in  the  face  of  three  well  appointed  British 
res^iments,  with  nine  hundred  militia,  supported  by  the 

food  will  and  hearty  assistance  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
)earborn  prudently  withdrew  into  winter  quarters  at 
Plattsburg  and  Burlington. 

i^5G.  The  campaign  of  1812  being  brought  to  a  close, 
witii  results  which  reflected  gloriously  on  Canada,  and, 
in  several  respects,  disgracefully  on  the  Americans,  the 
Provincial  Legislatures  met  at  York  and  Quebec,  respec- 
tively. Further  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of 
the  war.  The  Assemblies  were  thanked  in  the  name 
of  the  Prince  Kegent  of  England.  Sir  George  Pre  vest 
told  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  that  "with 
satisfaction  he  had  been  a  witness  of  that  public  spirit, 
and  that  love  of  their  country,  their  religion  and  laws, 
which  could  not  fail,  under  Divine  Providence,  to  make 
them  safe  at  home  and  respected  abroad." 

•^57.  The  campaign  of  1813  commenced  very  early 
in  the  year.  Indectl.  it  may  be  said  that  it  began  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter  of  1812-13. 

The  plan  of  the  Americans  was  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: to  recover  Detroit  and  assail  IJp})er  Canada  again 
at  its  western  cxtremitv,  bv  wav  of  Aniherstburji:;  to 
resume  operations  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  where  were 
the  Ih'itish  posts  Fort  Erie,  Chi])pewa,  and  Fort  George; 
to  capture  Kingston  and  York  (Toronto)  on  Lake  On- 
tario; and,  lastlv,  to  move  against  Montreiil  from  Lake 
Champliiin. 

As  it  would  be  impossible,  in  this  book,  to  relate  in 
detail  all  the  incidents  connected  with  the  long  cam- 
paign of  1813,  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  the 
princii)al  events. 

858.  In  January,  1813,  the  Americans  commenced 
operations  by  moving  from  Sandusky,  where  they  had 
collected  a  considerable  force.  Colonel  Proctor,  the 
British  commander  at  Detroit,  found  an  opportunity  of 
falling  upon  a  corps  of  eleven  hundred  men,  belonging 
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to  that  force,  at  a  place  called  French  Town,  on  the 
22nd  of  January. 

lie  gained  a  complete  victory,  although  he  lost  nearly 
two  hundred  men  ;  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  and  upwards  of  tive  hundred  taken 
prisoners,  together  with  the  American  commander  and 
many  officers.  Proctor's  force  consisted  of  tive  liundred 
regulars  and  militia  and  six  hundn^d  Indians,  lie 
wiij  atterwards  reinforced.  The  Indians  were  under 
Tecumseh. 


PORTRAIT  OP  TECUMSEH. 


Colonel  Proctor  gained  great  distinction  by  the  cou- 
rage, skill,  and  activity  with  which  he  conducted  ope- 
rations, during  the  whole  season,  against  vastly  superior 
forces. 

Sometimes  he  was  repulsed  with  loss,  at  otiier  times 
he  succeeded  in  inflicting  severe  defeats.  On  April  23rd, 
he  gained  a  signal  victory  near  Fort  Meigs  on  the  river 
Miami.  On  tliis  occasion,  by  a  skilful  movement,  he 
defeated  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  of  whom  two 
hundred  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  five  hundred 
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taken  prisoners.  In  the  end,  towards  October,  he  evac- 
uated Detroit  and  Amherstburg.  Being  followed  by 
the  Americans,  he,  with  difficulty,  effected  his  retreat, 
having,  at  last,  only  two  hundred  men  remaining. 

One  ]n*incipal  cause  which  led  to  Proctor's  retreat  was 
the  sui)eriority  gained  by  the  Americans,  under  Com- 
modore Perry,  on  Lake  Erie.  Several  encounters  had 
occurred  between  the  armed  flotillas  of  the  English  and 
Americans.  On  September  10th,  a  desperate  battle  took 
place  which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  English, 
whose  entire  fleet  was  taken.  After  that,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  British  to  withdraw  from  Detroit, 
Amherstburg,  and  all  the  minor  positions  west  of  Lake 
Erie.* 

351).  During  the  Avinter  of  1812-13,  the  Americans 
had  made  forays  into  the  territory  north  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio. These  were  conducted  after  the  ancient  fashion  of 
the  New  England  colonists  and  Canadians,  in  what  used 
to  be  called  by  the  latter  "la  petite  guerre." 

These  expeditions  were  the  means  of  inflicting  cruel 
injuries  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada.  At 
Brockville,  houses  were  burnt  and  many  peaceable  per- 
sons seized  and  carried  off  as  prisoners  into  the  United 
States.  In  retaliation,  the  British  attacked  Ogdens- 
burg,  one  of  the  principal  American  stations,  where  the 
raids  were  planned.  This  place,  and  a  fort  in  the  neigii- 
bourhood,  were  captured  after  a  severe  struggle.  We 
must  now  notice  the  course  of  events  on  the  Niagara 
frontier. 

\MSO,  In  April,  1813,  American  troops,  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand  men,  sailed  from  Sackett's  Harbour  to 


H 


*  When  Proctor  retreated  he  passed  up  the  River  Thames.  The 
bagj^age  and  provisions  of  his  army  were  carried  in  batteaux,  which 
were  soon  overtalcen  and  captured  by  the  Americans  under  General 
Harrison,  Proctor,  with  Tccumseli  and  liis  Indians,  continued  re- 
treatins^  until  on  October  5th,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  stand  near 
Moravian  Town.  Proctor's  reduced  force  was  completely  defeated, 
and  he  himself  barely  escaped  with  two  hundred  men.  Tecumsch 
was  slain,  after  maintaiHin<i:  a  desperate  tight  at  the  head  of  hie  war- 
riors. 
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attack  York,  whicli  was  garrisoned  by  six  hundred  Brit- 
ish regukirs  and  militia.  The  British  retreated  towards 
Kingston,  after  losing  one  hundred  and  thirty  men. 
From  York  the  expedition  crossed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  river,  and  the  troops  were  landed  there,  in  order 
io  assist  in  the  operations  against  the  British  forts  on 
that  frontier.  General  Vincent,  the  English  commander, 
had  under  him  aljout  twenty-three  hundred  men,  while 
the  total  American  force  was  seven  thousand.  Some 
severe  Hghting  occurred  in  which  the  British  suffered 
great  loss.  General  Vincent,  unable  to  cope  with  an 
enemy  so  much  superior  in  number,  retired,  evacuating 
forts  George  and  Erie.  Pursued  by  the  enemy,  and 
almost  entirely  surrounded,  the  position  of  the  English 
became  critical.  Colonel  Sir  John  Harvey  proposed  an 
attempt  to  deliver  themselves  from  their  perilous  situa- 
tion by  making  a  night  attack  with  the  bayonet  upon 
their  pursuers.  General  Vincent  assented,  and  the  at- 
tack was  completely  successful.  In  consequence,  the 
Americans,  in  their  turn,  retreated  from  Stony  Creek, 
where  the  battle  occurred,  to  Fort  George.  The  affair 
of  Stony  Creek  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
June. 

No  further  movement  of  any  consequence  occurred  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  until  the  following  October.  Then, 
the  American  troops,  after  leaving  garrisons  in  Fort 
George  and  Fort  Niagara,  sailed  for  Sackett's  Harbour, 
in  order  to  take  part  in  an  intended  advance  on  Mon- 
treal. But  in  December,  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  who 
had  come  to  assume  the  command  in  Upper  Canada, 
resolved  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara,  into 
which  the  garrison  of  Fort  George  had  retired.  He 
caused  the  place  to  be  attacked  in  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 18th,  when  it  was  taken  with  trifling  loss.  Sir  Gor- 
don then  despatched  one  thousand  men,  of  whom  one 
half  were  Indians,  across  the  Niagara  to  Le\vist<m.  This 
])lace  was  burnt  in  retaliation  for  cruel  and  disgraceful 
conduct  on  the  })art  of  the  Americans  towards  the  in- 
habitants of  Newark,  when  they  were  about  to  evacuate 
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Fort  George.  He  also  8CTit  troops  and  Indians  to  burn 
the  towns  of  Black  Uock  and  Buffalo.* 

3(>1.  We  have  next  to  notice  what  was  intended  to 
be  the  grand  and  decisive  ojieration  of  the  season.  This 
was  the  combined  movement  of  the  Americans  directed 
against  Montreal. 

With  the  aid  of  the  forces  which  had  been  engaged  in 
the  attack  upon  York,  and  against  the  British  stations 
on  tiio  Niagara,  and  which  were  to  descend  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  to  Lake  St.  Louis,  a  strong  corps  from  Lake 
Ohami)lain  was  to  advance  upon  that  city.  The  troops 
for  the  purpose  were  collected  at  Burlington  and  Platts- 
l)urg,  from  wiiich  liittcr  ])lace  seven  t'M)usand  infantry 
and  two  hundred  and  lit'ty  cavalry,  with  ten  pieces  of 
cannon,  i)roceeded  northwards  and  crossed  the  boundary 
into  Canada.  Detachments  from  tiie  main  body  [)lun- 
dered  the  Cauiulian  settlements  on  Missisquoi  Bay. 

Again,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Montreal  district  eagerly 
offered  tliemselves  for  service  against  the  invaders.  The 
Governor  called  out  and  armed  all  the  militia.  Colonel 
deSalaberry,  with  four  hundred  Canadian  Voliigeurs, 
skirmished  with  the  enemy,  and  then  fell  back  into  an 
excellent  position  on  the  river  Chatcauguay.  Here  on 
October  24th,  1813,  one  of  the  most  important  battles 
of  the  war  was  fought,  between  a  division  of  the  Ameri- 
can force,  thirty-five  hundred  strong,  and  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  Canadians,  under  deSalaberry.  This  gadant  officer 
employed  strategy  to  conceal  his  weakness,  and  supplied, 
by  means  of  skdl,  courage,  and  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion, the  deficiency  in  numbers.  Very  few  British  sol- 
diers were  present,  so  that  the  battle  which  ensued  was 
fought  almost  entirely  by  French  Canadian  militia  and 
the  Voltigeurs.  The  Americans,  under  General  Hamp- 
ton and  Colonel  Purdy,  tried  in  vain  to  force  the  position, 
by  means  of  attacks  in  front  and  rear.  Finding  all 
efforts  ineffectual,  and  not  aware  of  the  enormous  infe- 

*  The  Americans  complained  bitterly  of  the  destruction  of  tlr  se 

ftlaces  by  the  British,  and,  especially,  of  the  barbarities  committed  by 
he  Indians. 
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riority,  in  point  of  numbers,  of  tlie  Canadian  force,  the 
American  general  withdrew  from  the  combat,  leaving 
the  Canadians  niiisters  of  the  tield. 

The  fortunate  result  of  the  battle  of  Chateauguay  was 
the  retreat  of  the  whole  American  host,  whicii  shortly 
afterwards  began  to  retrace  its  steps  towards  Phittsburg. 
The  Canadian  marksmen,  militia,  and  volunteers,  col- 
lected in  large  numbers,  hung  upon  the  ilanks  and  rear 
of  the  disc(mifited  invaders  and  inilicted  upon  them 
considerable  loss. 

Meanwhile  a  similar  fate  befel  the  American  forceo 
descending  the  St.  Lawrence  to  join  in  Hampton's  in- 
tended advance  on  Montreal.  They  reached  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Ontario  about  the  end  of  October.  Having 
arrived,  on  November  9th.  at  the  head  of  the  Lonir 
Sault,  the  troops  were  landed  on  the  Canadian  shore. 
One  division  marched  onwards  to  Cornwall.  The  re- 
mainder were  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  first  should  be 
known  to  have  arrived  at  that  place,  after  sending  down 
the  flotilla  wliich  had  conveyed  them  from  Sackett's 
Harbour. 

It  had  become  knowm  in  the  garrison  at  Kingston 
that  this  armament  had  passed  down.  Colonel  Morrison, 
with  eight  hundred  picked  men,  and  a  few  gunboats, 
cautiously  followed  in  the  tracks  of  the  Americans.  Ar- 
riving at  Point  Iroquois,  Morrison's  soldiers  landed  and 
marched  along  the  Canadian  bank  of  the  river,  until 
thev  approached  so  near  to  the  division  of  Americans, 
which  had  been  left  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Sault,  that 
skirmishing  occurred  between  the  outposts.  General 
Wilkinson  commanded  the  Americans.  Becoming  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  British  he  determined  to  fall  upon 
them  with  his  whole  division.  Every  available  man  of 
the  flotilla  was  landed,  to  take  part  in  tlie  encounter. 

On  November  11th,  Morrison  found  himself,  with  his 
eight  hundred  men,  exposed  to  the  assault  of  a  force  of 
at  least  thirty-five  hundred  men,  consisting  of  two  bri- 
gades of  infantry  with  six  field  ])ieces,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  the  spare  men  of  tiie  flotilla. 
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It  was  at  a  place  called  Chrysler's  Fann.  In  spite  of 
the  disparity  of  numbers  the  Americans  were  completely 
beaten.  One  of  their  guns  and  one  hundred  men  were 
taken,  while  their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
three  hundred  and  forty.  The  Americans  did  not  renew 
the  conflict,  but  re-embarked  in  their  boats  on  the  night 
after  the  action.  Next  day,  the  two  divisions  being  re- 
united, they  descended  as  far  as  Salmon  River  and 
lauded  tliere  on  the  right  bank,  or  American  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Afterwards  they  burnt  their  flotilhi,  and 
retreated  to  Plattsburg  and  Burlington,  their  rear-giuird 
being  followed  and  harassed  by  about  twelve  hundred 
Britisli  troops,  sent  across  from  Cornwall. 

Thus  ingloriously  terminated  the  combined  movement 
against  Montreal  in  1813. 

\MV,i,  If  the  experience  gained  in  the  campaign  of 
1812  had  failed  to  teach  the  Americans,  that  of  1813 
made  it  perfectly  clear  to  them  that  the  conquest  of  the 
Canadas  was  an  undertaking  beyond  their  al^ility. 
Great  Britain  had,  as  yet,  not  put  forth  her  full  strength 
in  the  defence  of  her  Provinces.  A  comparatively  small 
number  of  regulars,  with  the  militia  and  Voltigeurs, 
had  alone  sufficed  to  repel  invasion. 

Besides,  several  of  the  States  disapproved  of  the  war 
upon  the  Provinces,  as  being  unjust  and  disgraceful. 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
refused  to  send  militia  or  to  Join  in  attacking  those 
whom  one  of  the  American  orators  styled  "the  harmless 
colonists  of  Canada."  *    The  commerce  of  the  United 


*The  conduct  of  the  Americans  in  many  places  during  their  hrief 
occupation  of  parts  of  Upper  Canada  was  loudh'  denounced,  even  by 
some  influential  perscms  in  the  States.  It  caused  ill  feeling  so  intense 
among  the  Provincials  themselves  that  long  after  the  war  ended 
angry  sentiments  continued  to  subsist. 

In  a  proclamation  dated  January  l;ith,  1814,  Governor  Sir  George 
Prevost  thus  notices  fhe  American  outrages,  *'  When  the  first  invasion 
of  Upper  Canada  took  place  in  July,  181'i,  the  American  forces  under 
General  Hull  be^an  to  manifest  a  disposition  different  from  that  of  a 
magnanimous  enemy,  and  this  they  have  since  invariably  displayed 
in  dooming  the  property  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  to  plunder 
and  fire."    Then  allusion  is  made  to  the  forbearance  of  the  British 
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States  was  also  suffcrinG:  tlironirh  the  blockade  of  their 
coasts  l)y  thi'  J^ritisli  fleets,  ^'evertheless  tlie  mnjority 
in  Congress  determined  to  proceed,  and  adoptefl  mea- 
sures fo)'  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour  in  1814. 

tiiMl.  The  Legislature  of  Lower  Oanaihi  was  called 
too-uther  on  January  13th,  1814.  The  Governor,  after 
congratulating  the  Assembly  on  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign,  and  especially  on  tiie  victories  of  Chateauguay  and 
Chrysler's  Farm,  informed  them,  in  a  confidential  mes- 
sage,  of  the  need  of  larger  })rovision  to  cover  futui-e  war 
expenses.  The  House  i)assed  yotes  of  thanks  to  Colonel 
de^alaberry  and  Cohjnel  Morrison,  and  to  their  otticers 
respectively.  Provision  to  a  very  large  amount  was 
made  for  future  expenses. 

Dunne:  the  session  the  want  of  concord  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Councils  was  shewn  in 
the  rejection,  by  the  latter,  of  several  bills  passed  by  the 
former.  In  fact  a  want  of  unanimity  between  the  two 
l)ranches  of  the  legislature  was  shewn  in  \ari(Mis  ways. 
It  would  perhaps  have  produced  an  open  rupture  but 
for  file  perilous  nature  of  the  times,  owing  to  the  war. 

»>(>4.  In  recommenoing  hostilities  in  1814,  the  Ame- 

when  thov  had  Detroit  and  tiie  Micliiffan  territory  in  tlicir  hands; 
and  in  lilcr;  i:i:in;ier,  at  0^,^(1  ens  bur  <i:  and  Plattsburii'.  <>f  liie  evac- 
uation of  Fort  (Jeorii:e  it  is  stated  in  the  same  proehimaiion,  "For 
some  lime  previous  tliey  burned  and  destroyed  the  farm  houses 
of  the  peaeeabie  inhabitants.  But  the  full  measure  of  thi->  speeies  of 
barbarity  was  reserved  t*)  be  completed  at  a  season  wlien  it;?  horrors 
miirht  be  more  keenly  felt  by  its  wretched  victims.  It  will  hardly  be 
eredited  by  tliose  who  shall  hereafter  read  it  in  l!ie  }^a;re  oi  history, 
that  in  the  U>th  century,  and  in  the  inclemency  of  a  Ca.aai.m  winter, 
the  troops  of  a  nation  callinij:  itseii  civili/cd  and  C;i!';.-Lian,  iiad  wan- 
b.nly  and  without  the  .sliadow  of  a  pretext,  forced  four  l;uudred 
h.;lpless  woinen  and  children  to  bi'  spectators  of  tiic  desi ruction  by 
li;v  of  all  thn.r  beloiu^ed  to  theuj.  Yet  such  was  th*'  i  tc  of  the  iu- 
li.)oit;U)ts  of  N'ewark.  on  D'.'eeinb^'r  lOth,  a  day  whieli  the  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Can  -da  can  never  fort^et,  and  the  recollection  of  which  will 
n*.'rve  tli  ir  ar:ns  when  aj^ain  opposed  to  their  vindictive  f(R'.  The 
American  troops,  beinLr  aoout  to  evacuate  Fort  Gcorire,  by  an  act  of 
inh'unanity  disa^varcful  to  themselves  and  t'h;ir  nation,  P(>t  fire  to 
on(^  hundred  and  tifty  houses,  composhii:  the  iteautiful  village,  Icav- 
in<>-  without  sheUer  tliose  innocent,  uufoi-tunate,  distressed  inhab- 
it uits,  v.hom  the   commanding  olhcer  had   previously  cni^at^cd  to 
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rican  government  no  longer  looked  forward  to  the  early 
or  easy  coiKjiiest  ol"  Canada.  Their  })lans  tor  the  cam- 
paign were  as  follows:  to  retake  Michillimakinac  and  to 
renew  the  invasion  oi'  Upper  Canada  by  the  Niagara 
frontier;  to  capture  and  destroy  Kingston;  and,  to  di- 
rect, as  before,  an  army  against  the  Montreal  frontier 
i'rom  Lnke  Ciianiphdn.  'Jlie  second  of  these  undertak- 
ings, that  against  Kingston,  was  to  be  made  dependent 
on  the  success  of  the  lirst.  But  it  was  never  even  coni- 
menced,  as  the  first  failed,  ^riie  operations  against  the 
Mont  real  frontier  were  more  for  tlie  purpose  of  attracting 
attention  from  Niagara  and  Kingston  than  with  any  real 
design  of  marciiino;  into  Lower  Canjida  bv  tliat  route. 

*M\ii,  (J real  i^ritain  was  now  in  a  })osition  to  send 
efliective  reinforcements  of  troo})s,  for  the  course  of  Eu- 
ropean warfare  had  enabled  her  to  Avithdraw  a  large 
body  of  her  sokliers.  About  four  thousand  of  Wel!ing- 
ton's  veterans  were  despatched  to  Quebec,  although  the 
season  was  somewhat  advanced  before  thev  all  reached 
their  destination. 

In  course  of  the  campaign  of  1814,  the  military  au- 
thorities followed  out  their  former  defensive  plans  on 
the  frontiers,  'fhey  also  planned  expeditions  against 
Oswego,  on  i^ake  Ontario,  and  Plattsburg,  on  Lake 
Chami)lain. 

The  militia,  as  heretofore,  in  both  Provinces,  respond- 
ed to  the  call  of  duty  with  alacrity. 

*MM\»  The  tirst  attempts  of  the  Americans  were  made 
by  (reneral  Wilkinson  in  the  month  of  Marcli.  lie 
crossed  the  Canadian  frontier  with  live  thousand  men 
and  took  possessioji  of  the  village  of  Phillipsburg. 
'iMieiice  he  moved  to  the  attack  of  a  small  British  force 
stationed  at  Lacolle  Mill,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
liouse's  Point,  and  commanded  by  Major  Handcock. 
The  latter  had  only  about  live  hundred  men,  of  whom 
about  three  hundred  were  Canadian  militia  and  Volti- 
geurs. 

Wilkinson's  attack  on  this  post  and  its  termination  re- 
mind us  of  Abej'cromby's  attempt  to  take  Montcalm's  po- 
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sition at  Carillon,  in  1758.  lie  persevered,  for  four  hours, 
in  repeated  assaults  u})on  Ilandcock's  position.  Hand- 
cock  had  only  two  guns  while  the  Americans  brought 
three  Held  pieces  to  aid  them  in  the  assault.  The  dis- 
tant lire  of  iwoor  tiiree  gunboats  on  the  river  Richelieu 
rendered  some  slight  as.^istance  in  checkiuii  the  Ameri- 
cans  on  one  side.  The  position  ol'  the  British  was  by 
no  means  a  strong  one,  but  the  two  cannon  and  the 
Canadian  marksmen  did  great  execution.  Whenever 
the  Americans  advanced,  as  if  to  storm  the  lines,  the 
two  guns  and  the  musketry  drove  them  back  forsheher 
into  the  neighbouring  forest.  They  never  once  canu'  to 
close  quarters,  and,  in  this  respect,  Wilkinson's  re{)ulse 
was  far  more  disgraceful  than  that  of  Abcrcroniby,  al- 
luded to  above. 

The  Americans  at  last  retired,  completely  balUed. 
This  affair,  which  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  Wilkinson 
lo  Plattsburg,  put  an  end  to  the  demonstrations  against 
the  Montreal  frontier. 

307.  Some  operations  took  place  in  May,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  where  the  l^ritish  now  liad  secured  a  naval  su- 
])eriority.  Commodore  Yeo  and  Ceneral  Drummond, 
vsith  a  ileet,  and  one  thousand  trooi)S,  crossed  to  Oswe- 
go. After  a  slight  action,  the  stores,  barracks,  bridges 
and  fort  were  destroyed;  a  quantity  of  ammunition, 
provisions,  and  several  lake  craft,  were  brought  away. 
Commodore  Yeo  then  made  for  Sackett's  Harbour,  and 
>ent  in  a  party  to  take  i)ossession  of  a  number  of  boats 
laden  with  military  and  naval  stores.  But,  in  this  case, 
the  assailants  were  unsuccessful,  the  whole  of  them,  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred,  being  killed,  wounded  or 
taken  2:)risoners. 

J568.  Li  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  Ame- 
ricans commenced  active  operations  in  the  West. 

At  Michillimakinac  they  completely  failed,  for  nine 
hundred  men  sent  from  Detroit  to  effect  its  capture 
were  repulsed,  and  the  two  armed  vessels,  which  had 
accompanied  the  expedition,  were  boarded  and  taken  by 
the  garrison. 
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It'  river  Chi|)])t'\va,  which  enters 


On  tlic  Niagara  frontier 
occurrccl,  especially  on  the  river  l  nip}) 
the  river  Niji^i,'ara  ahove  the  oreat  FalLs,  ami  at  a  place 
called  Lniuly's  Lane,  situated  hetwceii  J<\)rts  (Jeorge  and 
Erie,  on  the  highest  ground  of  (^uecnston  hill. 

The  Americans  having  crossed  the  Niagara  from  Buf- 
falo and  Black  Uock,  took  Fort  Erie  witliout  resistance 
IVoni  its  garrison.  The  sudden  surrender  of  (his  place 
allowed  the  enemy  to  advance  without  giving  time  to 
the  British  forces  to  a>'semhle  and  repel  the  invasion. 
The  English  conmiander,  with  all  he  could  collect,  at- 
tacked an  American  cor[»s  of  two  thousand  men,  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  July  5th.  'I'he  ohject 
was  to  prevent  the  American^:  from  moving  upon  Fortg 
George  and  Niagara.* 

After  a  desperate  conflict,  the  Englisli  c  >nimander. 
General  Riall,  overiHjwered  by  su])erior  numhers,  was 
forced  to  retreat.  He  had  lost  five  hundred  olliccrs  and 
men,  killed  and  wounded. 

Being  afterwards  reinforced,  General  lliail,  on  July 
25th,  engaged  in  another  c<jnilict.  at  I^undy's  l.ane,  not 
far  from  the  falls  of  Niagara.  While  the  liittle  was 
raging,  towards  evening,  Sir  Cordon  DiMuimoiid  iirrived, 
just  in  time  to  prevent  Kiall  from  being  overpowered 
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The  British  now  numbered  eighteen  hniidred  bayo- 
nets, assisted  by  five  gun.-'.  The  battle  cor.tihucd  four 
hours,  with  great  loss  on  l)oth  sides,  the  Aiiicricans  be- 
ino-  still  far  more  numerous  tlian  tlie  Britisii.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  seasonable  arrival  of  reiid'orce- 
ments  raised  the  numbers  of  the  British  to  three  thou- 
sand men,  with  seven  guns.  The  conflict  was  prolonged 
until  midnight.  The  Upper  Canada  militia  ;uid  regulars 
vied  with  each  other  in  proofs  of  .steavliuess,  <ii-Cipiine, 

*  Possessing  Forts  Georcrc  and  Niasfnra  on  opposit'^  si^los  of  the 
River  Niagara,  a  little  above  the  ruint'd  t;nvu  of  Newaik,  and  also 
holding  Fort  Mississaga,  just  b^-low  Ntiwark,  the  Briris'i  had  control 
of  the  entrance  froni^Lake  Ontario  into  the  rivei'.  It  wis  therefore 
important  for  the  Americans  to  retake  those  places,  from  which  they 
had  been  driven  in  December  previous. 
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and  valour,  which  enabled  the  British  host,  at  length, 
to  repel  the  lierce  attack:'-  of  the  enemy.  'I'hese  attacks 
were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  the  desperate  eliargea 
being  followed  by  intervals  of  silence,  in  whieli  the 
groans  of  tiie  woundeil  and  dying  were  heard,  strangely 
mingled  witli  the  dull  sound  of  the  ncnghbouriiig  great 
waterfall.  (Jeneral  Brown  and  Brigadier  (leneral  >cott 
commanded  tiie  Americans,  who  were  five  thousand  in 
number,  supported  by  artillery.  Finding  tiieir  losses 
excessive,  and  increasing  fast  at  every  charge,  and  that 
their  men  were  wavering,  the  American  general  con- 
sidered success  hopeless.  A  retreat  was  ordered,  which 
soon  became  })reci})itate.  Next  morning,  abandoning 
tlieir  camp,  iind  throwing  tbeir  baggage  and  ])rovision3 
into  the  rapids,  they  continued  to  jetreat  in  disorder 
until  Fort  Eric  was  reached. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  whicli  has  been 
pronounced  the  hardest  fought  action  of  the  whole  war. 
The  British  lost  eiglit  liundred  and  seventy-eight  otii- 
cers  and  men,  the  Americans  eight  hundred  and  Hfty- 
four.*  Among  the  wounded  were  (renerals  l^rown  and 
Scott.  Sir  Gordon  Drummond  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
inforced by  two  more  British  regiments.  He  blockaded 
Fort  Erie  until  September '^  1st,  when  the  l^ritish  troops 
raised  the  blockade  and  returned  to  their  former  posi- 
tion on  the  Chippewa. 

The  Americans  remained  in  Fort  Erie  until  November 
5th,  and  then  retired  across  the  river  Niagara.  Thus 
was  Upper  Canada  once  more  liberated  from  the  pre- 
sence of  invaders,  for,  owing  to  the  failure  on  the  Nia- 
gara frontier,  the  expedition  pro})osed  to  be  undert.ikea 
against  Kingston  was  not  entered  upon. 

309.  The  British  olfensive  movement  against  Platts- 
burg  was  a  disastrous  failure.     It  was  commanded  by 

*In  American  accounts,  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lan(^  has  been  some- 
times claimed  as  a  victory.  But  it  was  not  siich  to  the  Americans,  as 
is  proved  by  their  precipitate  retreat,  and  the  abandonment  of  their 
heavy  baccfi^age  and  stores,  not  to  speak  of  the  giving:  up  of  their  pro- 
posed advance  on  to  Lake  Ontario,  to  take  part  in  tlie  expedition 
against  Kingston. 
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Governor  Sir  George  Prevost  in  person.  He  liad  elever> 
thousand  troops  and  artillery.  When  he  arrived  near 
enough  to  commence  operations,  on  Septeml)er  7th,  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  wait  until  the  British  vessels 
from  Isle-aux-Noix  should  come  up  and  attack  the  x\m- 
erican  squadron,  then  anchored  off  Plattsl)urg.  After 
four  days'  delay  the  British  fleet  appeared  and  imme- 
diately attacked  the  American  ships.  It  happened  that 
the  American  sfjuadron  was  more  powerfully  manned 
and  ai'med  than  the  English.  This  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  mismanagement,  and  the  failure  of  the  land 
forces  to  render  aid  at  the  right  time,  enabled  the  Am- 
ericans to  elfect  the  capture  of  the  principal  British 
vessels.  Nine  gunboats,  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant 
Kayot,  fled. 

Seeing  the  fleet  completely  defeated.  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost deemed  it  inexpedien  t  to  capture  the  works  on  shore. 
They  were  not  in  a  position  to  rei)el  the  assault  of  the 
large  and  well  ap])ointed  force  of  the  British.  But  the 
conmiander-in-chief  thought  that  after  the  loss  of  the 
squadron,  their  capture  would  not  be  attended  with  any 
permanent  advantage.  Sir  George  Prevost  therefore 
ordered  a  retreat.  The  army,  composed  chiefly  of  troops 
noted  for  their  bravery  and  discipline,  as  wtU  as  for 
long  service  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  w^ere  ex- 
tremely indignant  at  having  to  retire  before  an  enemy, 
who,  though  boastful,  were  inferior  to  them  in  reputa- 
tion and  warlike  qualities. 

This  ex])edition  against  Plattsburg  cost  the  British 
three  hundred  and  tliirty  men,  and  a  prodio-ious  quan- 
tity of  stores,  left  behind,  because  spoiled  by  long  con- 
tinued rains.* 

i570.  At  length  the  war  between  England  and  the- 
United  States  came  to  an  end.     The  Americans  had 
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*  Sir  GoorfTO  Provost  entirely  lost  his  eharacter  as  a  soldier  owinff 
to  the  results  of  the  Plattsburg:  ex|«clitioii.  Charges  were  after- 
wards preferred  agauist  him  whleh  would  hnve  been  investigated  l)y 
a  court  martial,  if  Sir  George  had  not  died  before  the  trial  eoulii 
take  place. 
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been  for  some  time,  generally  disgustuil,  on  iiceoiint  both 
of  their  faihire  to  take  Canada,  and  the  inconvenieneo 
of  having  tiieir  coast  blockaded  and  their  commerce 
destroyed.* 

Tlie  Provinces,  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  con- 
test, were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  deeply  interested  in  the 
restoration  of  peace.  But.  throughout,  a  general  una- 
nimity and  loyalty  had  been  displayed  by  the  ])e()[)le. 
'fiiere  may  have  been,  here  and  there,  a  few  sedilious 
and  discontented  persons,  and  some  few  desertions  nniy 
have  occurred  among  the  regular  troops.  But  tidelity, 
and  a  resolute  s})irit  to  defend  their  countiy  from  inva- 
sion, prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  at  large. 

Not  a  single  instance  of  desertion  from  the  Canadian 
militia  occurred  duriiig  the  war.  In  short,  the  conduct 
of  the  people  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  during  the 
whole  eventful  struggle,  was  such  as  to  call  for  the 
warmest  praise  of  the  authorities  in  Canada  and  in 
England.  To  succeeding  generations  of  descendants, 
who  might,  like  them,  have  to  take  U})  arms  and  make 
sacrilices  in  defence  of  their  country,  it  alforded  one  of 
the  noblest  examples  for  imitation  that  can  be  found  in 
all  liistory. 

The  peace  between  England  and  the  United  States 
was  signed  at  GJhent  on  J)ecend)er  ;i4th,  ISM.f 

*In  tliis  hook  those  operations  only  iire  related  whieh  e^;^)e('{ally 
afT<'etetl  Canada,  or  in  whieh  the  Canadians  took  part.  lUit  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  British  were  at  the  same  tim.'  \vai;in'4  an 
aetive  warfare  against  the  Americans,  on  the  ocean,  and  alomj  tlieir 
coasts. 

•••  Amon<]:st  many  other  incidents  connected  with  the  war,  Ihe  fol- 
lowinuf  aie  wortliy  of  notice. 

The  Americans^  for  the  operations  of  the  first  year  (1ST3)  rais  d 
and  equipped  175,()(X)  men.  A  larji^e  mnidx'r  of  savaj^es  foufj^lit  on  thti 
Bide  or  the  Canadians.  At  one  time,  with  General  Proetoi',  tliere  were 
3.500  sava<:;es,  undi-r  TcH'umsch.  Tliese  were  defeated  by  (ieneral 
Harrison  and  the  chief  slain.  In  tlu^  course  of  isi;;,  the  savauts  (»i'ten 
behaved  very  cruelly  hi  spite  of  all  endeavours  of  the  Hritisli  ollieers. 

One  of  tiu'  liritish  vessels  on  Lake  Ontario  carried  100  uuus. 

Of  the  troops  that  came  out  from  Britain  in  1S14,  4(K)0  were  veteran 
soldiers  who  had  served  (Mjj^lit  years  under  Wellini^ton. 

In  ISU,  the  American  forces  emi)loyed  against  Canada  would  have 
been  much  more  numerous  but  for  the  necessity  they  were  under  of 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

History  of  the  Period  from  1814  to  1841. — The  Governors 
OF  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. — Dissensions  in  the  Legis- 
lature OF  Lower  Canada. — Political  Strife  in  Upper 
Canada. — The  "Family  Compact." — Sir  John  Colborne. 
— Louis  Paitneau. — Sir  Francis  Head. — Approach  of 
Civil  War.    (A.  D.  1815-1837.) 

371.  As  has  boon  ulready  stated,  the  narrative  of  the 
war  which  forms  the  subject  of  tiie  preceding  chapter, 
air«)rds  lessons  valuable  both  to  Americans  and  Cana- 
dians. The  former  can  see,  that,  although  hostilities 
were  begun  l)v  them  in  a  confident  and  l)oastful  spirit, 
they  were  by  no  means  irresistible.  The  latter,  aided 
bv  the  mii>ht  oi:  England,  found  themselves  able,  in  three 
successive  Ctimpaigiis,  to  repel  the  utmost  efforts  of  their 
would  be  contpierors.  Beyond  all  praise  were  tlie  cou- 
rageous exertions,  the  fortitude,  and  the  heroism,  both 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canadians,  in  defending  their 
heartiLS  and  tlieir  altars.  \\\  short,  succeeding  genera- 
tions, occupying  the  respective  territories  of  tlie  tjnited 
States  and  British  North  America,  have  only  to  recal 
the  memorable  campaigns  of  181'^,  18L'3  and  LSU  when- 
ever future  aggressions  shall  be  meditated. 

E(pudly  instructive,  in  another  point  of  view%  is  the 
history  of  the  period  from  1814  to  1841.  It,  also,  will 
be  foiiiul  to  afford  lessons,  which  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  Canadians  ought  never  to  ignore. 

The  American  war  being  ended,  the  people  of  the 
Provinces  turned  tlieir  attention  to  their  internal  affairs. 
The  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  which  followed  the 

?rotec'tini?  iheir  own  pea  ports  aprainst  the  attacks  of  the  Ensi:lish. 
he  lattei"  took  the  capital,  Wasliui,i;toTi,  and  burned  the  public 
buildinixs.  Other  places  >vere  injured.  This  assisted  in  causinii;  the 
American  troojjs  to  wiMidraw  from  C  ina'.la.  The  Eni^lisli  commerce 
eulTeied,  I'Ut  the  American  more.  Tlie  Americans  lost  ;)(»()()  vessels. 
Imports  into  th?'  8tiites  as  well  as  exports  were  almost  reduced  to 
nothiii'j:.     Tlie  Americans  were  extremely  glad  to  make  peace. 
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close  of  the  war,  was  one  of  almost  constant  agitation 
and  turmoil  in  regard  to  internal  matters.  Former  dis- 
sensions were  renewed.  New  causes  of  strife  grow  up, 
or  were  purposely  introduced,  until  at  length  discord  led 
to  rebellion,  producing,  for  the  time,  a  far  worse  state  of 
things  than  the  previous  warfare  with  external  eneniii's. 

But,  happih% in  this  book,  it  is  not  recpiisite  to  recounc 
all  the  details  of  that  political  strife.  The  causes  ca.i 
be  briefly  stated,  and  the  nature  of  the  results  can  be 
easily  understood  by  setting  forth  plainly  a  few  princi- 
pal facts. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
hindrances  alluded  to,  the  Provinces,  within  the  above 
named  period,  made  great  strides  in  general  progress 
and  improvement. 

312.  Between  1814  and  1841,  six  successive  Lieute- 
nant Governors  in  Upper  Canada,  and  fourteen  Gover- 
nors and  x\dministrators  in  Lower  Canada,  conducted 
the  public  affairs.*  These  officials,  men  of  distinction 
and  ability,  discharged  their  duties  under  instructions 
from  the  government  in  England.  England  was  always 
desirous  of  promoting  the  real  welfare  of  Canada.  But 
the  statesmen  there,  so  far  otf  from  the  colonies,  and 
much  taken  up  with  European  affairs,  were  not  always 
fortunate,  either  in  the  selection  of  those  whom  they 
sent  out  to  govern,  or  in  discerning  what  measures  were 
best  for  the  Provinces. 

373.  We  shall  state  briefly  in  this  place  the  sources 
of  agitation  and  discord  in  the  Provinces. 
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*  Upper  Canada.— ITon.  Francis  Goro,  1815.  TTon.  Samuel  Smith, 
Administrator,  1817  and  18:30.  Sir  PLM-etrrine  Miiitlaud,  1818  and  IS30. 
Sir  J.  Colbonie  (Lord  Seatun),  1828.  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  ls;!«;.  Sir 
George  Arthur,  Tl^dS. 

Lower  Canada. —Sir  G  Drummond  Administrator,  1815.  General 
John  Wilson,  Administrator,  181<>.  Sir  J.  Cope  Shorbrooke,  1816, 
Duke  of  Riclimond,  1818.  Sir  James  Monk,  President,  1810.  Sir  Pe- 
regrine Maitland,  18-3ti.  Earl  of  Dalhousic,  1820  and  1825.  Sir  F.  N. 
Burton,  Lieutenant  Governor,  1824.  Sir  James  Kempt,  Administra- 
tor,  18:i8.  Lord  Aylmer,  Administrator,  1^:!().  p]arl  of  Gosford,  18:;5. 
Sir  J.  Colborne  (Lord  Se  itou',  18;!8.  Earl  of  Durham,  1838.  C.  Pou- 
lett  Thompson  (Lord  Sydenham),  183'.>. 
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In  Lower  Canada,  the  ancient  jealousies  of  race  were 
always  shewing  themselves.  The  governor  and  his  ex- 
ecutive council  with  tlie  Legislative  Council,  formed  a 
body  consisting  almost  wh(jlly  of  those  of  British  origin. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  offices  of 
trust,  continued,  as  heretofore,  to  be  withheld  from  those 
of  French  descent.  The  few  ottices  conferred  upon 
Frenchmen  were  considered  merely  as  instances  of  a 
disposition  to  make  some  slight  concessions  in  favour 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  popidation.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  religion,  cus- 
toms, laws,  and  language,  were,  as  much  as  possii)le, 
secured  to  the  majority;  and  that  the  laws  of  the  empire 
had  been  strained  to  effect  this.  But  the  principal  men 
belonging  to  the  majority  of  Lower  Canada  asserted,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  acknowledgement  of  their  rights 
consisted  in  mere  words  and  theory,  v/hile  in  reality  and 
in  practice,  they  were  violated. 

It  hai)pened,  therefore,  that,  although  at  first  the 
peoi)leof  Lower  Canada  had  elected,  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  ([uite  a  number  of  persons  of  Brit- 
ish descent,  they  soon  ceased  to  do  that.  The  House 
of  Assembly  came  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  represen- 
tatives of  French  origin.  The  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Councils,  on  the  other  hand,  were  almost  entirely 
British,  or  Englisli  speaking  and  protestant. 

Here,  then,  is  to  be  seen  one  standing  cause  of  discord. 
For,  the  young  reader  must  remember,  that  no  law 
could  be  made  without  an  agreement  of  all  the  Ijranches 
of  the  legislature — the  Assembly,  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil and  the  Governor,  the  last  named  othcial  being  inllu- 
cneed  by  the  advice  of  his  Executive  Council. 

Accordingly,  it  often  happened  that  bills  passed  by 
the  Assembly  were  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council. 
Sometimes,  also,  those  which  had  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  were  not  agreed  to  by  the  Governor.  Moreover 
the  dissension  among  their  legislators  and  rulers  pro- 
moted party  spirit  among  the  people  at  large. 

374,  The  cause  of  trouble  in  Lower  Canada  which 
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has  been  mentioned,  embittered,  and  added  force  to  dis- 
putes which  grew  up  (>n  occasions  of  difference  about 
various  matters,  not  of  themselves  necessarily  connected 
with  questions  of  race  and  religion. 

For  many  years  the  Assembly  and  tlie  other  branches 
of  the  Legislature  differed  respecting  the  finances  of  the 
province.  Like  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  the 
House  of  Assembly  claimed  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  revenues.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  supplies 
for  meeting  the  exi)enses  to  be  first  discussed  and  voted 
by  the  Assembly.  While  the  revenue  was  insuflicient 
the  Imperial  government  furnished  the  funds  required. 
Bnt,  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  province  was  thought 
able  to  bear  it,  the  members  of  the  Assembly  proposed 
to  take  the  entire  control  of  the  finances.  The  Governor 
and  Legislative  Council  resisted  that  pretension,  so  that, 
year  by  year,  there  were  renewed  disputes  on  the  subject. 

Sir  John  Sherbrooke  had  ended  his  governorship  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  succeeded  him  in  1818, 
when  the  former  offer  of  the  Assembly  to  provide  for 
•'the  civil  list"*  was  accepted,  and  the  House  requested 
to  make  provision  accordingly.  In  proceeding  to  do 
this,  instead  of  voting  a  fixed  sum  to  the  amount  sought, 
the  Assembly  deliberated  upon  the  items  of  the  list,  one 
by  one.  Some  were  omitted,  in  order  that  certain  offi- 
ces, for  wdiich  no  salary  was  voted,  should  be  discon- 
tinued. At  this  the  Legislative  Council,  when  the  money 
bill  came  before  it,  took  offence.  The  bill  was  rejected, 
and  the  end  was  that  the  Legislative  session  was  closed 
without  any  provision  being  made  for  the  expenses  of  the 
government.f  The  Governor  expressed  to  the  House, 
in  his  speech  at  the  prorogation,  his  displeasure,  after 
the  fashion  of  Sir  James  Craig.     This  greatly  offended 

*In  this  were  included  the  salaries  and  expenses  connected  with 
the  carrying  on  of  the  government. 

t  This  proceeding,  called  "stopping  the  supplies,"  that  is,  not 
voting  the  money  required  for  expenses,  was,  in  subsequent  years, 
often" followed  by  the  Assembly.  The  object  of  it  was  so  to  incon- 
venience the  government  that  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly  should  be 
complied  with. 
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the  representatives.  The  Governor  dying  in  1810,  the 
quarrel  continued  under  the  government  ot  the  succeed- 
ing Administrators,  ^Sir  .Fumes  Monk  and  8ir  Peregrine 
Maitland,  u  jjen  Earl  Dalhousie  came  into  otHce. 

Ci75.  Even  then,  in  1820,  and  some  time  before,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  vexatious  condition  of  i)ubhc 
affairs,  a  decisive  change  was  proposed  or  talked  of — 
tlie  union  of  the  two  Provinces.  As  the  population  of 
Upper  Canada  was  increasing  much  faster  tiian  that  of 
the  Lower  Province,  and  as  it  was  then  about  120,000, 
the  promoters  of  that  project  imagitied  that  sucli  an 
union  would  soon  place  the  English-speaking  people 
and  Protestants  in  tlie  majority.  This  design  was  very 
distasteful  in  Lower  Canada  to  the  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  vigorously  opposed  and  petitioned  against 
it.  Although  a  l)ill  was,  in  1822,  brought  forward  in 
the  Englisli  House  of  Commons  for  effecting  the  change, 
yet  it  was  eventually  withdrawn,  and  the  proposed  union 
deferred  to  a  later  period. 

•570.  Under  tlie  iniiuence  of  such  drawbacks  as  have 
been  referred  to,*  there  were  hostile  feelings  relative  to 
race  and  religiori,  and  const«int  displays  of  want  of 
contidence  in  their  rulers  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada.  The  state  of  public  affiiirs  passed  from  bud  to 
worse  everv  year.     Four  more  successive  srovernors  and 

••^  One  of  the  subjocts  of  disimte  in  the  Legislature  was  the  case  of 
the  judtci-'s.  J^on,^  Iti-fore  the  AniericaTi  war,  the  1  louse  of  Assembly 
had  ol).iec'ted  to  tiiese  fuuetionaries  holding  oflicial  positions  In  tiie 
Leglslatuie,  and  had  even  proposed  to  expel  one.  Judges  eould  be 
members  ol'  tlie  Executive  Council  and  of  the  Legislative  Council 
also.  Suhso(iUently  i  h'  eonduet  of  certain  judges  was  declared  to  be 
Avl;i)lly  iiieo.,.'istent  with  their  position  as  administrators  of  the  law. 
Tht  V  wiT  ev  n  accused  of  sitting  in  judgement  ui)ou  cases  in  which 
they  themselves  wer(!  interested. 

Mi'.  Justice  Foucher  and  Mr.  Justice  Monk  were  impeached  by 
the  House,  in  i>>17,  on  accusations,  which,  if  true,  would  have  ren- 
dered them  v/holly  unfit  for  iheir  liiuh  offices. 

1  he  (.overnor  would  not  suspend  them  when  the  House  requested 
him  to  ilo  so,  noi'  Vvould  the  L<»gislative  Council  join  in  action  against 
th''m.  The  House  tiien  pe  itioned  the  Prince  llcgent.  Tlie  "latter 
instructed  the  (Governor  to  announce  his  decision  in  favour  of  the 
impeached  judges.  All  this  business  connected  with  the  judges  was 
vciy  uni)lcasant,  and  occasioned  great  discontent  and  controversy. 
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admiiiistnitor-1.  Sir  Francis  Burton,  Sir  James  Kcm})t, 
Lord  Aylnier  and  Earl  (roslord,  presided  over  an  agi- 
tated, wrangling  peoi)le,  until  the  troubles  ciidt'd  in  a 
civil  war.  The  events  which  more  immediately  pre- 
ceded this,  and  the  circumstances  wl  ich  attended  liie  res- 
toration ()}'  public  order  must  be  related.  Bur  it  is  neces- 
sary tirst  to  notice  the  course  of  attairs  in  U[)per  Canada. 

o77.  Although  somewhat  differently  composed,  the 
pe()j)Ie  of  LFpper  Canada,  Uke  those  of  the  Lower  i Pro- 
vince, were  also  involved  in  political  sriii'e.  Soon  alter  » J«*^*^ 
the  war,  volunteers  and  militiamen,  who  had  fought 
against  the  common  enemy,  liegan  to  com})lain  tiiat 
the  government  did  not  assign  them  lands  Jor  their  ser- 
vices, as  had  been  promised.  Then,  there  were  many  i 
half-pay  ofticers,  and  poor  gentlemen,  who  sought  no 
other  means  of  liviiio-  than  huntin*''  at'tei  Government 
offices,  and  who  obtained  employment  without  regard 
to  their  fitness.  Such  [)ersons  associated  themselves  to- 
gether to  favour  and  support  those  who  governed  the 
country,  under  all  circumstances.  Li  course  of  ^ime, 
those  who  ruled  or  held  offices  became  a  distinct  and 
powerful  party,  iavouri ng  none  that  did  not  belong  to 
their  circle.  By  these,  new-comers,  and  especially  emi- 
grants  from  the  States,  were  looked  down  u[)on  as  being 
of  an  inferior  class,  und  not  eligible  for  otlices  of  trust 
and  protit.  The  whole  botly  of  [)ersonsof  whom  we  now 
speak  were  nicknamed  the  "the  family  coi]ii)act."' 

Next:,  tliere  were  complaints  about  the  nnmagement  ^3 
of  the  aft'airs  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  also 
about  that  cf  the  public  lands.  '^J'he  constitniion  of 
171)1  embraced  jn'ovisions  for  the  support  of  tiie  Pro- 
testant religion,  \u)\\\  in  L"pi)er  and  Lower  Cana<]a.  '\\> 
carry  out  th.is  intention,  one-sovenlh  of  the  (punriity  of 
lands  granted  already,  or  to  l)e  granted  in  fiifure.  was 
reserved.  Tiie  lands  so  held  buck  were  stvled  the  clergv 
reserves,  and  became  a  Iruitfiil  source  vX  contention  \\\ 
Ul>per  Can:i:.!a.''' 

*  At  tirst,  it  \v  I-',  nssir-i  'I  iliaL  tlio  cI^m-ltv  rcsorvc:^  woiv  oxchtnivoly 
for  liiu  support  of  tiie  Caurch  of  Eii-iand.     Members  of  other  Pro- 
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In  1817,  a  sudden  prorogation  of  tlie  House  of  Assem- 
bly by  tlie  (Jovernor  surprised  and  displeased  both  the 
members  and  those  whom  tliey  represented. 

A  factious  person,  named  (Jourlay,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  ))rovince  about  this  time,  and  by  his  writings, 
and  tlie  agitation  he  set  on  foot  against  the  '•family 
comi);ict,"  occasioned  the  authorities  much  troul)le. 
This  person  being  prosecuted  and  im])risoned,  the  o])po- 
nents  of  the  governing  body  became  more  excited  in 
their  hostility.  Governor  Gore,  and  his  successor.  Sir 
1*.  Maitland,  were  both  greatly  annoyed  by  Gourlay's 
})retensions  and  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  peo])Ie; 
for  he  induced  them  to  petition  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  also  to  form  a  society,  or  convention,  which  held 
meetings  at  Toronto,  for  the  consideration  of  abuses  in 
the  provincial  government. 

After  Gourlay  had  removed  *  from  the  province  the 
agitation  against  the  "family  compact"  subsided,  but 
was  again  revived.  Although,  for  several  years,  alTairs 
seemed  to  be  managed  more  quietly,  yet,  towards  1827, 
dissension  and  party  si)irit  had  risen  to  a  great  height. 
The  elections  were  keenly  contested,  and  a  majority  of 
})ersons  hostile  to  the  government  were  chosen  re^n-e- 
sentatives.  The  disputes  al)Out  the  clergy  reserves  be- 
came more  bitter  than  before.  The  newspapers  often 
published  very  abusive  articles,  and  the  government 
prosecuted  the  writers.  As  in  Lower  Canada,  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  was  a  subject  of  comphiint,  and  the 
House  of  Assembly  sought  to  exclude  the  judges  from 
being  connected  with  the  legislature  in  any  way.  Wil- 
liam Lyon  McKenzie,who  afterwards  became  notorious, 
took,  at  this  time,  an  active  part  in  exciting  agitation 

testant  l)odiGi3  sot  up  claims  for  their  respective  churches.  Thus  the 
Protestants  of  the  Church  of  Eni::land,  and  the  other  Protestants  were 
led  into  disputes  with  each  other. 

The  other  lands  reserved  were  called  Crown  Reserves. 

Tlie  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  thoue;ht  one-seventh  too  great  a 
proportion  for  clergy  reserve?,  and  also  objected  to  the  system,  which 
was  pursued,  of  leasing  Crown  lands  instead  of  selling  them. 

*lle  was  expelled  from  the  province.  In  1820  he  was  in  confine- 
ment in  England  for  an  assault  on  Lord  Brougham. 
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against  tlic  government.  In  a  single  session  no  fewer 
tlum  twenty-one  1m lis  passed  by  the  Assembly,  were  re- 
jected ))y  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Sj)eaker,  Mr. 
J^idwell,  was  an  opponent  to  the  government,  and  W. 
L.  McKenzie,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  did 
all  he  could  to  promote  discord  in  the  Legislature.  Sir 
John  Colboiiie,  a  straightforward  and  blunt  old  soldier, 
was  then  Governor,  lie  had  refused  to  grant  a  petition 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  relative  to  the  case  of  a  per- 
son imi)risoned  for  libel.  The  House  then  addressed 
their  prayer  to  king  (Jeorge  the  Fourth,  who  at  once 
complied  with  the  request,  to  the  gratification  of  the 
()l)})onents  of  government,  but  the  annoyance  of  the 
members  of  the  "family  compact." 

In  the  session  of  IsA),  forty  bills  from  the  Assembly 
were  thrown  out  l)y  the  other  House.  Kext  year, 
McKenzie  attacked  the  Assembly  in  a  newspaper  \)\xh- 
lished  by  him,  and  was  expelled  the  House.  His  con- 
stituents elected  him  again,  and  again  he  was  expelled, 
and  declared  not  eligible  as  a  member.  Being  elected  a 
third  time,*  McKenzie  became  the  most  notorious  per- 
son in  the  Province.  Public  meetings  were  everywhere 
held,  and  the  excitement  was  very  great.  24,000  persons 
signed  a  petition  to  king  "William  IV,  praying  that  the 
Governor  might  be  recalled,  and  that  the  peo^de  might 
be  allowed  to  elect  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  In  the  same  petition  it  was  stated  that  the 
existing  parliament  ought  to  be  dissolved,  as  it  did  not 
represent  the  real  sentiments  of  the  ])eople.  Prom  the 
account  here  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aifairs  of 
Upper  Canada  had  fallen  into  a  condition  scarcely  less 
unsatisfactory  than  that  of  the  Lower  Province. 

378.  Sir  John  Coll)orne  was  relieved  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Upper  Canada  in  183G,  and  was  succeded  by 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.f 

*  McKenzie  was  five  times  ex])elled  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
each  time  was  re-eh^cted  for  the  county  of  York. 

+  Fifty-seven  rectories  (if  theCliurch  of  Euirland  were  provided  for 
out  of  the  clergy  reserves  just  before  Sir  Johu  Colborne's  recall. 
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ivl)oiit  this  time,  McKenzie,  relying  on  his  popularity, 
was  enga;^ed  in  ])loLtin;i-  a  revolution.  He  conceived  the 
design  of  setting  up  a  repuhlie,  like  that  of  the  United 
Htalcs,  in  place  of  t'le  existing  government.  Many  others 
W(')*e  led  to  favour  his  schemes,  although  conijuiratively 
few  were  willing  to  go  the  length  of  taking  up  arms  and 
committing  themselves  to  the  shedding  oi  blood. 

At  this  same  time,  in  Lower  Canada,  sedition  and 
rebel  Hon  were  on  the  eve  of  plunging  the  country  into 
a  civil  war,  on  which  account  the  commander  of  the 
i'urces'''  removed  tlie  troops  from  Toronto  to  Kingston. 
Here  they  w  )uld  be  nearer  to  the  scone  of  action  iii  case 
their  services  should  l)e  ref|uired.  This  circumstance 
favoured  the  designs  of  McKenzie  and  his  friends. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Lower 
Canada  in  order  to  explain  what  happened  before,  or 
more  innncdiatelv  led  to,  the  sad  outl)reak  of  LS37. 

o7t).  A  meml)er  of  the  Assemblv  of  Lower  Canada, 
Louis  Pai)incau,  was  one  of  the  greatest  op])onents  of 
the  governing  authorities.  He  loudly  denounced  Lord 
Dalhousie  as  unworthv  of  confidence.  During  four 
years  before  18'i7,  the  House  had  voted  no  supplies,  and 
the  excitemiMit  in  tiie  country,  as  well  as  the  bitterness 
of  tiie  debates  in  Ihc  Legislature,  lieeame  intense.  The 
violent  party,  and  majority  in  the  Assembly,  were  led 
by  Papineau.  In  18'^ T,  he  was  chosen  s[)eaker,  but  Lord 
Dalliousie  refused  to  sanction  the  election.  This  led  to 
more  dt'terminod  opi)osition,  and  then  the  Governor 
prorogued  the  Legislature.  Next  year,  87,000  persons 
l)v.'tition.d   the  king. f     To  carry  on   the  government, 

'liiis  1)  h1  b;'f'n  unexpected,  and  h'.>iglitened  the  strife  and  p.arty  spirit 
iiluMilv  cxisilnu'. 

"••  8ir  Jolin  C(jU)(in:.>  Avhile  on  bis  way  homo  from  Upper  Canada, 
was  met  by  orders  from  England  to  return  U>  the  Lower  Province 
aiul  assume  the  eommantl  of  tlie  forces. 

'i'ii(>  Governor  of  Upper  Canadn.  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  so  little  expected 
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the  aid  of  soldiers,  tliat  he  would  not   I'etain  even  two 
coinoiuiies  at  Toi-onto  offered  to  him  by  Sir  Johi!. 

+  This  i)''ti  ion,  when  t:d<(!n  to  En<i:land  by  three  delee:ates,  Messrs. 
Nelson,  Viiier  and  Cuvillier,  was  referred  lo  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 
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tlie  authorities  liad  procured  largo  advances  from  the 
niihtary  chest,  and  had  thus  become  enabled  lo  pay 
oliicials  without  de])en(ling  on  the  votes  of  the  members 
of  the  Assembly.  Matters  grew  worse  and  worse.  Asso- 
ciations called  Cojiventious,  and  Constitutional  Commit- 
tees, were  formed  in  Quebec  and  Montreal.  These 
l)odies  in  strong  language  denounced  the  Cove  rnor,  and 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils.  Tiiey  also  in- 
sisted that  the  peonle  should  elect  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Councd  and  that  the  British  government 
should  cease  to  interfere  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  Pro- 
vince. The  result  of  the  great  petition  of  87,000  persons, 
was,  for  a  time,  satisfactory.  A  new  Governor  was  sent 
out.  Sir  J.  Kempt,  who  deviated  considerably  from  the 
course  of  his  predecessor.  Papineau  was  recognized  as 
speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  arrangements  relating  to 
the  militia  and  the  magistrates  made  more  acceptable. 
About  this  time  also  the  Province  was  more  convenient- 
ly divided  into  representative  districts,  and  the  number 
of  members  of  the  House  raised  to  eighty-four,  includ- 
ing eight  for  the  Eastern  Townships.* 

But  the  ancient  jealousies  soon  shewed  themselves 

*The  Lower  Canada  Legislative  Council  at  this  time  had  twenty- 
three  members,  of  whom  sixteen  were  Protestants.  Only  eight  of 
the  members  were  natives  of  the  Province.  Twelve  of  the  whole 
number  were  ollice  bearers  under  the  government. 

The  Executive  Council  consisted  of  nine,  of  whom  eight  were  Pro- 
testants. Only  two  of  the  whole  were  natives  of  Canada  and  only 
one  not  an  office  bearer. 

Such  being  the  composition  of  the  two  Councils,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  people  at  large  could  be  persuaded  by  their  leaders  that 
their  religion,  laws  and  language  would  not  be  fairly  dealt  by. 

Of  the  seventeen  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper 
Canada,  at  least  ten  were  persons  either  holding  public  offices,  or 
members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  salaries  of  officials  were  then  not  so  great  as  afterwards,  as  we 
can  see  by  the  following  statement :  Governor,  £4,.5(K) ;  Governor's 
Secretary,  £.500;  Provincial  Secretaiy,  £400;  Attorney  General,  £M()0; 
Solicitor  General,  £200.  There  was  then  no  Finance  Minister  or  Trea- 
surer, but  a  Receiver  General,  whose  remuneration  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  percentage  upon  the  monies  he  had  in  his  care, 
and  to  whose  custody  all  revenues  were  made  over. 

The  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  then  (18:30-1834)  nearly 
300,000,  and  of  the  Lower  Province  about  500,000.  |  ^ 
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a^iiiii  with  incroiidi'd  vioU'noe,  iiud  discord  became  more 
rile  tluiii  before.  Tlie  newspapers,  particularly  tiiose 
whose  condiietors  were  hostile  to  the  governineiit,  were 
violent  in  the  al)use  tiiey  furnished  to  their  readers.  liy 
these,  the  i>rejudiees  and  })assions  of  the  people  were 
constantly  Ibniented.  (Jrievanees,  discontent,  and  peti- 
tions for  redress,  niulti[)lied  throu<(hout  the  Province. 
Throughout  1>^'.VI,  \^'^'^  and  1834,  the  discord  anil  ex- 
citement were  sustained  without  intermission,  until,  at 
length,  the  state  of  tiie  Province  became  alarming. 

In  the  last  mentioned  year,  the  House  of  Asseml)ly, 
during  its  session,  si)ent  much  time  in  discussing  the 
condition  of  public  alfairs.  The  result  was  the  framing 
of  a  lengthy  document,  intended  to  contain  the  state- 
ment of  all  grievances  under  which  the  country  laboured, 
and  of  demands  relative  to  necessary  changes  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  government,  ^riiese  were  set  forth 
in  u  formal  manner,  under  ninety-two  heads,  and  have 
been  since  known  as  "The  Ninety-two  Resolutions.''* 

*  .V<>^^  OH  the  Xinety-two  Roiolatiotia. — These  were  drawn  up  by  a 
Conuiiitti'i'  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  were  hiteuded  to  set  forth 
in  a  soleuui  inannor  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  that  body. 
They  specilied  various  matters  of  f^rievance,  such  as  abuse  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown  by  its  officers  in  the  colony,  the  composition  of 
the  Executive  and  Lepslative  Councils,  the  distribution  of  public 
offices  of  trust  and  emolument  chiefly  amongst  persons  of  British  ori- 

fin  and  those  not  natives  of  the  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  tliose  of 
rench  descent,  together  with  many  other  particulars.  It  was  stated, 
in  the  75th  Resolution,  that  in  the  population  of  about  (tOO,0(K),  there 
were  7r),0lK)  of  British  descent,  while  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
salaried  oflicers  employed  in  the  public  service  less  than  fifty  were 
French  and  natives  of  the  cohmy.  When  brought  before  the  House 
of  Assembly,  Louis  i^apineau  supported  th^  resolutions  in  a  speech 
which  breathed  throughout  a  repubUcan  sjdrit.  The  House  adopted 
them,  the  vote  in  their  favour  being  r-d  against  24.  Addresses 
founded  upon  them,  were  prepared  for  transmission  to  the  King  and 
to  the  English  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

The  Governor,  Lord  Aylmer.  when  he  dissolved  the  parliament  on 
March  18th,  18:4,  said  of  the  Ninety-two  Resolutions:  ''I  cannot  re- 
frain from  making  some  remarks  on  the  language  of  the  Ninety-two 
Resolutions  on  which  is  founded  your  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. It  manifests  so  great  a  departure  from  the  well  known  mode- 
ration and  urbanity  of  the  Canadian  character  that  tho8(^  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  reid  state  of  the  Province  would  find  it  difficult  to 
avoid  attributing  such  language  to  extraordinary  and  general  dis- 
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Tho  passing  of  those  resolutions,  b^  the  Assembly,  did 
not  j)revent  the  dniwing  ui),  by  different  bodies,  of  a 
multitiido  of  other  stiitcnieuts,  petitions,  addresses,  and 
resolutions,  uU  shewin;^^  that  iiotliing  short  of  the  strong 
urni  of  authority,  i>y  tiie  intervention  of  the  mother 
country,  could  save  the  Province  from  anareiiy. 

J{S().  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
vince, when  Lord  (iosford,  as  (rovernor-in-('hiei\  and 
two  other  gentlemen,  were  sent  out  from  Englaiul.  as  a 
Commission,  to  examine  into  and  to  report  up(jn  \{a 
ulfairs. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  details  of  the  jtro- 
ceedings  of  the  Commission,  or  of  the  offers,  and  oihcr 
measures  by  which  Karl  (Josford  endeavoured  to  conci- 
liiite  those  wlio  opposed  the  governing  authoi'ities.  'i'ho 
Commission  reported  at  great  length.  The  Commis- 
sioners, Sir  Charles  (irey  and  Sir  Creorge  ({ii)ps,  returned 
to  England,  Earl  (lOsford  remaining  behind  at  his  p;»st.. 

In  the  English  House  of  Commons,  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  and  the  state  of  Canada  were  discussed. 
Resolutions  were  passed  which  vn-tually  sus])ended  the 
Canadian  constitution  of  179L 

When  the  news  rea(;hed  Canada  in  the  middle  of 
April  1837,  the  op})onents  of  the  government  <leter- 
mineil  to  observe  no  lon}T:er  their  duties  as  loval  subiects. 
Under  the  leadershij)  of  Papineau  and  Dr.  Wolfred 
Nelson,  indignjition  meetings  were  held,  Great  l^ritain 
denounced,  and  measures  openly  proposed  for  establish- 
ing a  republic  by  force. 

turbaiiee  in  tlie  minds  of  tlic  people.  Tlierefore  I  avail  myself  «>f 
this  ()j)p()rtunity  to  announce  disiinetly— and  I  desire  to  call  your  |)a:-- 
ticnlar  attention  to  the  fax-t — tliat,  whatever  may  have  t)een  the  pre- 
vailini;  sentiments  within  the  circle  of  the  Assembly  when  the  Ninety- 
two  Resolutions  were  adopted,  the  whole  people,  outside  of  tliat 
circle,  were  at  that  very  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  profound 
tranquillity  ;  and  I  rely  on  its  <;ood  sense  with  too  much  confidence 
to  inia,<;inc  the  people  will  permit  its  tranquillity  to  be  disturbed  t)y 
the  manteuvres  which  have  bei-n  practised  to  this  end.'' 

Many  mcnd)ers  of  the  Assembly  declared  that  the  Governor's  as- 
sertions were  illusive. 

Th(;  mover  of  the  Ninety-two  Resolutions  in  the  Assembly  was  M. 
Bedard. 
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The  agitators,  or,  as  they  now  began  to  style  tliem- 
solves,  patriots,  created  a  sort  of  frenzy  by  the  speeches 
they  made.  Soon,  outrages  were  committed,  and  the 
Province  was  plunged  into  civil  warfare. 
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Rebellion  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. — Earl  Durham. — 
Lord  Sydenham. — Union  of  the  Provinces.— (1837-1841.) 
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381.  King  William  IV  died,  and  his  niece,  tlie  Prin- 
cess Victoria,  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  while  misguided  people  in  Canada  were  in 
the  act  of  rushing  into  an  armed  resistance  to  lawful 
authority. 

According  to  custom,  the  Clergy  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  in  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  Province, 
celebrated  the  accession  of  the  young  Queen,  for  there 
was  no  manifestation  of  disloyalty  on  their  part.  But 
the  disloyal  and  seditious  of  their  congregations  turned 
to  account  the  opportunity,  thus  presented,  of  shewing 
their  sentiments.  Many  rose  from  their  seats  and  re- 
tired, refusing  to  sanction,  by  their  presence,  the 
chaunting  of  the  Te  Dewn  in  honor  of  the  new  sove- 
reign, or  the  offering  up  of  prayers  for  the  Queen  and 
Royal  family. 

This  ostentatious  and  decisive  mark  of  the  evil  influ- 
ence which  the  agitators  had  contrived  to  obtain  over 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  was  followed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  treasonable  resolutions,  on  October  23rd,  when  a 
great  meeting  was  held  at  St.  Charles,  on  the  river  Riche- 
lieu.*    At  this  meeting  speakers  affected  to  pity  "the 

*  This  was  called  the  "  Meeting  of  Five  Counties."  It  was  attend- 
ed by  more  than  5000  persons,  although  the  state  of  the  roads  was 
very  bad.    There  were  also  present  thirteen  members  of  the  Assem- 
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unhappy  lot  of  the  soldiers"  and  plainly  recommended 
desertion.*  There  were  at  this  time,  in  Canada,  about 
thirty-three  hundred  troops.  Disturbances  and  out- 
ra^i^es  occurred  in  the  Montreal  district,  several  of  the 
British  inhabitants  being  forced  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the 
city,  with  their  families. 

A  body  of  young  men  styling  themselves  "the  sons  of 
liberty,"  began  parading  the  streets  of  Montreal,  and  a 
conflict  occurred  between  them  and  a  number  of  loyal 
citizens  calling  themselves  "constitutionalists." 

This  was  the  first  occasion  of  open  violence  between 
the  opposite  parties.  Houses  were  attacked  and  persons 
ill  treated  and  wounded.  It  occurred  on  November  5th, 
between  which  time  and  the  10th,  bodies  of  armed  men 
began  to  show  themselves  in  various  parts.  After  the 
last  named  date,  the  authorities  in  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec issued  proclamations  in  behalf  of  order,  and  at 
length,  on  the  16th,  the  Governor,  by  warrants,  directed 
the  arrest  of  all  the  active  leaders.  Sixty-one  magis- 
trates in  the  Montreal  district  were  displaced,  and  a 
number  of  leading  "patriots"  were  taken  up  and  thrown 
into  prison.  Papineau,  however,  and  others,  made  their 
escape. 

The  loyal  citizens  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  made  for- 
mal olfers  of  their  services,  as  volunteers,  to  the  Gover- 
nor, which  were  accepted,  and  officers  were  appointed 
to  command  the  several  corps. 

38!^.  In  the  meantime,  the  "patriots"  collected  in 
masses  on  the  banks  of  the  Richelieu,  especially  at  St. 
Denis,  and,  higher  up  the  river,  at  St.  Ciiarles.  One 
body  of  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  assembled  at 
the  latter  place,  under  the  command  of  a  person  named 
Brown.  Another,  at  St.  Denis,  occupied  a  large  stone 
building  and  threw  up  some  outworks,  commanded  by 

bly  and  one  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  almost  every  person  of 
any  note  or  standing  from  the  surrounding  parishes.  It  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson. 

■''•This  had  no  effect :  not  a  soldier  deserted  during  the  continuance 
of  the  troubles  of  18:37  and  18:J8. 
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Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson.  A  tliird  lield  ii  strong  position  at 
!St.  Ours,  in  the  county  of  St.  llyucinthe.  It  was  judged 
necessary  to  disperse  these  bodies  and  apprehend  their 
leaders. 

Accordingly  four  companies  oP  soldiers,  and  a  few 
vohmteers  of  Montreal,  under  Colonel  Wethcrall,  were 
directed  to  move  down  the  river  bank  from  Chambly 
upon  St.  Charles.  Colonel  Core  with  another  detach- 
ment, consisting,  in  part,  of  volunteer  cavalry,  was  or- 
dered to  pass  up  from  Sorel,  and  attack  those  at  St^ 
Denis. 

The  weather  and  roads  were  very  unfavoui'able,  so  that 
the  troops  belonging  to  both  corps  had  much  diiiiculty, 
and  occupied  a  long  time  in  reaching  their  destinations^ 
Colonel  Gore,  amving  at  St."  Denis  on  the  morning  of 
November  23rd,  soon  found  that  his  division  alone  was 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  position  of  the  insur- 
gents at  St.  Denis.  He  had  been  able  to  bring  on  but 
one  small  field-piece,  which  did  but  little  or  no  execution. 
Although  he  persevered  in  his  attack  for  six  hours,  he 
was  completely  baffled  in  all  his  attempts.  Finally,  the 
inhabitants  collecting  at  the  scene  of  the  action,  from 
the  sarn)unding  country,  fearing  lest  his  communi- 
cations should  be  cut  off,  he  retired  towards  Sorel, 
leaving  several  wounded  men  behind,  as  well  as  his  field- 
piece. 

'Pile  loss  of  the  insurufents  in  this  affair  was  about 
fifteen  killed.  Colonel  (rore  lost  six  men  killed  and  ten 
Wounded.* 

'^rhe  success  with  which  the  troops  had  been  encoun- 
tered by  armed  iidiabitants  at  St.  Denis,  following  on  a 
previous  rescue  of  some  {)risoners  on  their  way  from  St. 
Johns  to  Montreal,  greaily  elated   the  '' [)atriots."     It 

*An  unliappy  '■iic-iden^  happoncMl  at  St.  Dcniii  about  t}i;>  bijiinning 
of  the  action.'  A  Captain  ^Vf^ir  had  l)ocn  intorceptt'd  by  Nelson's 
people  on  his  way  fr<i'a  (\>U)iu!  Gore's  detachment,  with  dispatches 
for  Colonel  Wtithera'.i.  lie  was  tak  ii  to  Dr.  Nelson,  who.  when  the 
firini;  beiian,  directed  him  to  be  conveyed  from  St.  Dc/ih  to  St. 
Charles.  Before  he  wai  removed  from  the  vilhiire,  [)00r  Weii ,  ihouijb 
bound  liaiiil  and  foot,  was  birbarously  mui'dcred. 
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was  quickly  communicated  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  created  an  immense  sensation. 

Colonel  Wotherall,  leaving  Cliambly  at  the  same  time 
tliLir  Colonel  Gore  started  from  Sorel,  marched  down  the 
ri_iht  ])ank  of  the  Richelieu  upon  St.  Charles.  Arriving 
witliin  a  mile  of  the  phiee,  some  shots  were  fired  at  the 
troops.  With  praiseworthy  consideration  for  the  infatu- 
ated insurgents,  he,  nevertheless,  sent  forward  a  message 
to  ihem,  intimating  that  if  they  would  disperse  l)efore 
lie  reached  the  place,  no  further  notice  should  be  taken 
of  their  conduct.  But,  when  he  came  within  musket- 
shot  of  some  works  that  had  been  thrown  up,  his  troojis 
were  j-eceived  with  a  heavy  tire.  About  an  hour  was 
spent  in  skirmishing  and  making  preparations  for  the 
assault.  The  soldiers  then  stormed  and  carried  the 
work^:.  They  lost  twenty-one  men  in  killed  and  Avound- 
ed.  The  slaughter  was  great  on  the  side  of  the  "patriots," 
of  whom  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  slain 
and  about  twice  as  many  wounded.  The  misguided  in- 
surgents  are  said  to  have  fought  with  a  spirit  ''worthy 
of  better  leaders  and  of  a  better  cause." 

Tlie  issue  of  the  business  at  St.  Charles  being  soon 
known  at  St.  ]3enis.  Dr.  Nelson's  followers  lost  heait 
and  began  to  desert.  Presently,  he  himself,  with  a  \'(}\\ 
friends,  left  the  place,  intending  to  retire  tor  refuge 
into  the  United  States.*  St.  Denis  was  afterwards  the 
scene  of  some  excesses.  Colonel  Gore's  detachment  re- 
turned to  the  village  and  the  soldiers,  enraged  by  their 
repulse  and  the  information  received  of  the  treatment 
of  Ca})tain  Weir,  ruthlessly  destroyed  buildings  and 
other  property. 

Considerable  numbers  of  the  insurgents  dispersed  in 
parties,  making  for  St.  Ours,  St.  Hyacinth,  the  Eastern 

*Dr.  Ncl'ioii  (lid  not  suocoed  in  veiiehin<>:  tlie  border.  lie  wns  f^p- 
turt'd  in  S  ukcly,  on  Doccnihor  I'Jth,  in  company  with  one  Cuiudian 
and  an  Indian  i^nidc,  almost  exhanstcd  throujih  lunmor,  culd,  mid 
fatigue.  He  was  tak(Mi  to  Montreal  and  thrown  into  jirison.  Papincau 
had  been  at  St.  Denis  before  the  tn-ops  of  Gore  attacked  that  i)laee, 
but  removed  thence  to  Yamaska.  After  the  affair  of  St.  Charles  he 
fled  from  Yamaska  into  the  United  States. 
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Townships,  and  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  where 
many  took  refuge.  Colonel  Gore  passed  across  to  Sc. 
Hyacinth,  and  there  put  an  end  to  any  further  display 
of  armed  opposition,  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.* 

*AHli»  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the  district  of 
Montreal  and  rewards  offered  for  the  apprehension  of 
Papineau,  Dr.  Nelson,  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Assembly  who  had  been  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and 
other  persons  of  less  note.  Rewards  were  also  offered 
for  the  capture  of  the  murderers  of  Captain  Weir.f 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  December  there  was 
no  further  display  of  armed  resistance  in  the  quarters 
where  the  rebelhon  first  broke  out.  But  there  still  re- 
mained to  be  dealt  with  large  bodies  of  insurgents,  and 
openly  disaffected  persons,  in  the  parishes  north  and 
west  of  Montreal,  particularly  at  St.  Eustache,  St.  Benoit 
and  St.  Scholastique.  In  these  parts  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants were  ill-treated,  and  many  obliged,  with  their  fami- 
lies, to  flee  to  the  city  for  refuge. 

384.  While  these  things  were  happening  we  must 
not  suppose  that  the  loyal  people  of  the  Province  were 
idle,  or  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  British 
Provinces  were  indifferent  spectators. 

Addresses  and  offers  of  assistance  poured  in  from  the 
militia  of  Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 

*Tn  the  neiahbonrhood  of  Missisqnoi  Bay,  not  far  from  Pliilips- 
burp^,  an  engagement  took  place  between  loyalist  militia,  under  Cap- 
tain Kemp,  and  a  body  of  insurgents,  under  a  person  named  Gaguon, 
belonging  to  TAeadie.  The  insurgents  had  formed  their  plans  at  a 
place  called  Swanton,  just  within  the  borders  of  Vermont  in  the 
tjiiited  States,  whence  they  marched  into  Canadian  territory.  They 
were  easily  dispersed  on  December  Gth,  leaving  behind,  in  their  flight 
back  to  Swanton,  two  field  pieces,  some  ammunition,  and  a  few  pri- 
soners. 

The  people  of  the  Townships  generally  were  on  the  alert,  intercept- 
ing the  flight  of  insurgents  towards  the  States  and  capturing  prisoners. 

+  Mr.  Jamieson,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation on  December  13th,  calling  upon  the  people  to  take  no  part 
in  the  inte/nal  dissensions  of  Canada,  and  wannng  them  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  at  peace,  and  that  it  was  un- 
lawful for  the  territory  of  Vermont  to  be  made  use  of  in  preparing 
hostile  expeditions  against  the  neighbouring  Province. 
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wick.  Volunteers,  by  thousands,  proposed  to  march 
from  those  colonies  upon  the  insurgents  in  Canada. 
The  Highlanders  of  Glengarry  were  actually  setting  out 
for  the  scenes  of  action,  when  word  from  Sir  John  Col- 
horne  was  brought,  intimating  that  their  services  were 
not  needed. 

The  loyal  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  pre- 
pared the  most  patriotic  addresses,  filled  up  the  ranks 
of  the  volunteer  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  or  en- 
rolled themselves  for  garrison  duty.  In  short  such  was 
the  manifestation  of  spirit  in  various  quarters,  that  the 
rebellion,  if  persisted  in  a  fortnight  longer,  would  have 
brought  from  far  and  near  an  overwhelming  force  of  the 
friends  of  order  and  authority.  The  insurrection  never, 
from  the  first,  had  the  slightest  chance  of  success.* 

Nor  were  the  inhabitants,  generally,  of  the  districts 
of  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers,  wanting  in  manifestations 
of  loyalty,  there  being  only  a  few  places  in  which  agita- 
tion meetings  were  held.  Bishop  Joseph  Signay  ex- 
horted his  clergy  and  their  flocks  to  be  on  their  guard 
"  against  the  disorganizing  doctrines  circulated  by  mis- 
guided persons  concerned  in  resistance  to  the  established 
authority." 

385.  But  the  "patriots,"  north  and  west  of  Mon- 
treal, were,  as  yet,  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  failure  of 
their  cause  on  the  Richehou,  and  on  December  13th, 
Sir  John  Colborne  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand 
men,  left  the  city  for  St.  Eustache.  There,  the  insur- 
gents, to  the  number  of  one  thousand  in  arms,  soon 
found  themselves  hemmed  in.     They  posted  themselves 

*  In  course  of  the  Autumn,  when  it  became  evident  that  outbreaks 
would  occur,  the  British  troops  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
were  kept  in  readiness  for  marching.  On  November  6th,  part  of  the 
85th  Regiment  from  Halifax  started  for  Quebec.  The  34th  and  4ord 
Regiments  from  New  Brunswick  proceeded  to  the  same  destination, 
in  divisions,  after  the  affair  at  St.  Denis.  These  thi'ee  regiments 
made  a  winter  march  through  a  country  covered  with  snow,  and  in- 
habitants supposed  to  sympathise  with  the  insurgents.  But  in  all 
the  parishes  from  St.  Andre  to  Quebec  they  were  treated  with  every 
mark  of  kindness  and  loyalty.  They  reached  Quebec  at  the  close  of 
December, 
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in  the  church,  parsonage,  and  manor  Kouse.  Some  shots 
were  tired  on  the  troops  as  they  advanced  to  storm  the 
positions,  which  were  carried  after  a  brief  resistance. 
Tlie  buildings  were  set  on  tire,  and  some  of  the  insur- 
gents,  unable  to  make  their  escape,  perished  miserably 
111  tliL*  flames. 

About  sixty  houses,  besides  the  church,  and  a  convent, 
were  consumed  in  the  conflagration.  The  insurgents 
lost  upwards  of  two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  Of 
the  troops,  about  ten  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  commander,  a  man  named  Girod,  made  off  from 
the  scene  as  soon  as  the  tiring  commenced.  l>eing  pur- 
sued, he  was  on  the  point  of  being  captured  by  the  po- 
lice, when  he  ended  his  life  by  his  own  hand. 

Proceeding  to  St.  Benoit  fi-om  St.  Eustache,  Sir  John 
Colborne  was  met  by  flags  of  truce  in  token  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  people  of  the  former  place.  At  the  same 
time  a  detachment,  under  Colonel  Maitland,  received  the 
submission  of  the  insurgents  at  St.  Scholastique.  The 
leading  ])ersons  were  taken  up  and  sent  to  prison,  while 
their  infatuated  followers  were  dismissed  to  their  homes. 
Some  destruction  of  property,  however,  occurred  at  St. 
Benoit. 

.S8(>.  Shortly  afterwards.  Earl  Gosford,  recalled  to 
England,  took  his  departure,  leaving  the  commander  of 
the  forces.  Sir  John  Colborne,  to  preside  as  Adminis- 
trator.    This  was  in  Januarv  1838.* 

SHK,  In  March,  a  proclamntion  was  issued  at  Quebec 
suspending  the  constitution  of  1701.  A  Special  Council, 
consisting  of  twenty-two  members,  one  half  of  French 
and  the  other  half  of  English  origin,  was  appointed  to 
govern  the  Province. 

*  Martial  law  was  continued  until  May.  About  the  end  of  February 
six  huntlrcd  refuj^ees,  under  Hol)ert  Nelson  (a  brother  of  Dr.  Nelson) 
and  Dr.  Cote,  reerossed  the  borders  from  the  **tate  of  New  Yorlc, 
bringing  arms  and  cannon,  for  the  ])urpose  of  excitins,"  another  revolt. 
But  tindin^  troo])s  and  militia  ready  to  oppose  ihem  they  retired,  and 
were  compelled  by  the  autliorities  of  the  United  States  to  surrender 
their  arms  and  ammunition. 
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111  May,  when  martial  law  was  discontinued,  the  Earl 
of  Durliam  arrived  at  Quebec,  in  the  ca})acity  of  (lov- 
ernor  General  and  Queen's  High  Commissioner,  for 
adjusting  the  affairs  of  ihe  Province. 

888.  Lord  Durham's  stay  in  Canada  was  short,  for 
lie  resigned  his  olfice  and  de])arted  in  November  follow- 
iuii"  his  arrival.  He  converted  his  mission  into  one  of 
peace.  Accordingly  he  caused  the  crowded  gaols  of  the 
Province  to  be  relieved  by  the  li})eration  of  ail  minor 
offenders,  pardoned  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's 
coronation. 

The  recently  created  Special  Council,  as  well  as  the 
old  Executive  Council,  were  dissolved,  and  a  new  Spe- 
cial Council  summoned.  By  the  latter,  a  decree  was 
issued,  banishing  Dr.  Wolfi'ea  Nelson,  and  eight  other 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  th.en  conlinod  in  the  Montreal 
gaol.  They  were  sent  to  Bermuda.  At  the  same  time, 
Papineau  was  forbidden  to  return  to  Canada.  I'he  other 
offenders  were  released,  on  iriviDff  security  for  future 
good  behaviour. 

The  murderers  of  a  person  named  Chartrand,  and  one 
of  the  murderers  of  Captain  Weir,  were  brought  to  trial, 
but  acquitted,  in  spite  of  clear  evidence  against  the 
accused. 

Although  the  proceedings  of  Earl  Durham  were  on 
the  side  of  mercy,  many  thought  them  contrary  to  justice 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Province.  T'he  Minis- 
ters of  State  in  England  approved  of  them,  but  the  Par- 
li:unent  did  not.  This  body,  in  fact,  censured  the  (Gov- 
ernor Ceneral  and  his  Special  CJouncil.  This  was  the 
cause  of  Earl  Durham's  resignation,  mentioned  above. 

In  his  rep<  rt  as  High  Commissioner,  the  Enrl  gave  a 
long  description  of  the  state  of  the  Province,  and  sug- 
gested remedies  which  he  thought  necessary  for  its  fu- 
ture welfare.  Among  these,  the  principal  was  the  uni(m 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  When  Earl  Durham 
retired.  Sir  John  Colbornc  became  Governor  General.'^ 

"■  The  Earl  of  Durliam,  while  in  Canada,  kept  up  a  princely  style 
oi  living".     He  had  nothiui^'  ignoble  or  sordid  \\\  his  disposition.     He 
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389,  In  the  meiintime,  tlie  feelings  which  had 
prompted  the  outbreaks  in  1837  were  as  active  as  ever. 
By  the  time  wlien  Lord  Dnrham  left  the  country,  another 
insurrection  had  been  secretly  organized.  Of  this  se- 
cond rising,  wliich  was  fostered  ])y  disaffected  jiersons 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  United  States,  and  who 
there  concerted  their  plans,  the  declared  object  was  to 
establish  a  republic.  J)r.  llobert  Nelson,  mentioned  in 
a  former  article,  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  proposed 
government. 

On  November  3rd,  a  body  of  several  hundred  insur- 
gents made  an  attack  upon  the  crew  and  p.'issengers  of 
the  steamer  Henry  Brougham^  at  Beauharnois.  Armed 
men  assembled  on  the  Richelieu,  and  proceeded  to 
Napierville,  near  the  border,  where  Nelson  had  estab- 
lished his  headquarters. 

Several  inconsiderable  skirmishes  occurred,  at  Caugh- 
nawaga,  Beauharnois  and  other  places.  At  Lacolle  mill, 
the  scene  of  former  conflict,  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore, a  considerable  body  of  insurgents  and  "American 
sympathizers"  was  attacked  by  the  militia  of  Odelltown 
and  Ilemmingford  and  driven  across  the  border  with 
the  loss  of  eleven  killed  and  eight  prisoners.  This  oc- 
curred on  November  Gth.  Three  days  afterwards,  Nel- 
son, at  Napierville,  found  his  position  threatened  by  {\\q 
approach  of  tlie  frontier  militia  in  his  rear,  and  by  a 
strong  force  of  regulars,  under  Sir  Joiin  Colborne,  in 
front.  Before  the  Commander-in-Chief  came  u]),  the 
militia  alone  had  disposed  of  Nelson's  force,  after  a  des- 
perate battle  in  which  sixty  of  the  insurgents  were 
killed,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  wounded.  The 
others  took  to  flight  and  escaped   across  the  border. 

ordered  nil  his  salary  and  emoluments  as  Govenior  General  to  be  giv- 
en for  the  expenses  incurred  in  repairing  the  Government  Plouses  in 
Quebec  and  Montreal. — He  gave  to  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  foi*  a  pub- 
lic promenade,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  St.  Louis — also  the 
use  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Gardens,  previously  reserved  for  the 
inmates  of  the  Castle  alone,  so  that  these  came  to  be  regarded,  from 
that  time,  as  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  Quebec. — The  ancient 
site  of  St.  Louis  became  "Diirham  Place." 
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Nelson  fled  to  Plattsburgh.  Al)out  the  same  time  small 
parties  of  "patriots"  at  Chambly, and  other  places,  were 
easily  overpowered  and  dispersed. 

In  this  shortlived  rising,  which  lasted  only  seven  days, 
a  vast  amount  of  injury  was  done  to  property.  Lives 
also,  in  addition  to  those  lost  in  conflict,  were  sacrificed. 
As  martial  law  had  been  re-established,  tlie  insurgents 
taken  in  arms  were  not,  this  time,  consigned  to  ])rison 
for  trials  in  the  courts  of  \\x\\.  Former  lenity  had  failed 
of  its  intended  purpose.  Accordingly,  courts-martial 
were  assembled,  and,  after  an  impartial  trial,  thirteen  of 
the  insurgents  were  sentenced  to  death  and  executed. 
A  great  many  were  C(3ndenined  to  transportation. 

Thus  ended  the  insurrection  of  1838 — a  renewal  of 
that  of  1837 — resulting  in  infinite  suflering  to  the  mis- 
guided insurgents,*  the  victims  of  agitators  who  de- 
serted them  in  the  hour  of  their  utmost  peril,  and  the 
dupes  of  American  sympathisers. 

890.  We  must  now  notice  the  course  of  events  in 
Upper  Canada. 

It  was  stated  in  Art.  338  that  McKenzie  and  others 
were  plotting  a  revolution,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  from  Toronto  favoured  his  designs.f 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Francis  Head,  having 
ordered  the  militia  to  be  in  readiness  for  instant  service, 
McKenzie  published  a  statement  designed  to  incite  his 
followers  or  partisans  to  revolt.  The  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor then  ordered  MoKenzie's  arrest.  But,  he,  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band  of  disaffected  per- 
sons, evaded  the  attempts  to  arrest  him,  and  marched 

*  Their  fault  consisted  in  taking  up  arms  against  their  sovereign 
and  the  lawfully  constituted  authorities  of  the  Province.  Tliere 
were  really  grievances  and  abuses  as  all  persons  now  admit ;  but 
these  did  not  warrant  their  recourse  to  violence  and  bloodshed. 

t  Several  hundred  meetings  held  l)y  McKenzie  and  his  friends  liad 
preceded  the  risvn^.  But  of  all  the  inhal)it:xnt.s  of  Upper  Canada  it 
seems  that  not  a  snigle  thousand  were  ready  or  willing  to  take  up 
arms  in  favour  of  the  cause.  Tliere  are,  however,  conflicting  accounts. 
Some  of  McKenzie's  friends  asserted  that  betwee-n  threo  and  four 
thousand  came  forward,  but  went  away  again  when  it  was  found  there 
were  no  arms  for  them. 
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boldly  against  Toronto.  McKenzie's  immediate  pur- 
poses were  to  obtain  possession  of  about  four  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  known  to  be  left  unprotected  in  that 
city,  then  to  seize  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  pro- 
claim a  republic. 

Sir  Francis  Head,  with  the  ordinary  town  guards,  and 
a  number  of  citizens,  among  whom  were  live  judges, 
assembled  and  armed  themselves,  and  waited  in  some 
anxiety  within  the  city. 

McKenzie's  force  was  an  indifferently  armed  body  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  men.  But  his  movement,  so  far 
from  engaging  tlie  support  of  tiie  thousands,  whose  as- 
sistance lie  expected,  caused  the  militia,  yeomen  and 
farmers,  to  flock  into  Toronto  from  all  directions,  in 
order  to  oppose  it.  It  seems  that  those  who  hud  favoured 
M(;Kenzie's  agitation  for  reform  in  the  government, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  quite  disinclined  to 
join  in  schemes  of  downrigiit  revolution  and  bloodshed. 

Accordingly,  when  at  length  Sir  Francis  Head  saw 
himself  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  loyalists  from 
the  country  parts,  the  revolt  was  easily  put  down. 
McKenzie's  band  was  attacked  in  the  outskirts  of  To- 
ronto. Upwards  of  thirty  of  his  followers  were  killed, 
and  many  wounded.  The  rest  took  to  flight.  McKenzie 
himself  esca})ed  into  the  United  States.  The  rising, 
which  never  had  the  least  chance  of  success,  commenced 
on  December  4th,  1837,  and,  by  the  12th,  was  com- 
pletely put  down. 

31)1.  But  for  the  sympathy  shewn  in  the  United 
States  in  favour  of  the  proposed  revolution  in  Canada, 
J^IcKenzie's  in'evious  movements  would  soon  have  termi- 
nated in  perfect  tranquillity.  Many  Americans,  how- 
ever, especially  on  the  frontiers  and  in  the  lake  cities, 
ail'ected  to  believe  that  the  risings,  both  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  were  praiseworthy  efforts  to  gain  freedom 
from  op]>ression. 

Aocordins^lv  McKenzie,  and  the  multitudes  of  refu- 
gees  from  Canada,  met  with  many  sympathizers.  This 
was  subsequently  shewn  most  strikingly  by  Americans 
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at  Ogdensburg,  along  the  south  shore  of  Ontario,  along 
the  Anierican  side  of  the  ^Jiagara  river,  at  Buffalo,.  8an- 
duMky  and  Detroit,  throughout  the  year  1838.* 

First,  lawless  men  from  Hulfalo  look  iM)ssession  of 
Navy  Island,  a  short  distance  above  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
and,  witii  artillery,  bombarded  the  Canadian  side.  A 
ehi})  called  the  (Jaroliiie  was  openly  employed  in  con- 
veying munitions  of  war,  ])rovisions  and  men  from  the 
United  States  shore. 

Sir  Alkm  McNab,  a  patriotic  oflicer,  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  directed  a  party  of  loyahsts, 
under  Lieutenant  Drew,  to  capture  that  vessel  on  tiie 
American  side  of  the  river.  This  was  gallantly  done,  but 
in  the  attempt  to  bring  over  the  Caroline  to  the  Cana- 
dian side,  the  current  was  found  to  be  too  strong.  The 
vessel  was  therefore  set  on  fire  and  allowed  to  go  over 
the  falls.f 

This  affair  became  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the 
two  countries,  which  was  not  settled  until  1842.  The 
sympathisers  retired  from  Navy  Island  to  the  mainland 
on  January  14th,  when  batteries  had  been  prepared  on 
the  Canadian  side. 

Next,  expeditions  were  prepared  at  Cleveland  and 
Detroit,  and  some  fighting  occurred  at  Amherstburg 
and  other  parts  of  the  Canadian  frontier,  west  of  Lake 

*  The  American  authorities,  at  first,  were  not  careful  to  prevent 
attacks  from  beiD<^  prepared,  within  their  own  ])order8,  against  tlie 
Provinces.  Even  arms  and  ammunition  were  allowed  to  l)e  taVcen 
from  the  public  arsenals,  and  expeditions  to  leave  their  side  of  tlie 
frontiers.  But  afterwards,  when  all  tlie  attempts  of  the  refugees  and 
sympathizers  were  liafHed  by  the  provincials  themselves,  the  United 
States  autliorities  did  effectually  put  an  end  to  such  proceedin:j:s. 

tTho  cutting  out  and  destnicti(ni  of  this  vessel  were  judged  i.eees- 
sary  by  Sir  xVllan  McNab  in  self-defence,  as  the  conveyance  of  siij  - 
plies  to  the  sympathisers  on  Navy  Island  was  clearly  unlawful,  and 
the  United  States  authorities  would  not  stop  it.  But  the  Americans 
considered  it  a  violation  of  their  territory.  War  was  thought  likely 
to  occur,  in  consequence,  between  the  United  Stat"s  and  England. 

The  spectacle  of  the  burning  vessel,  rushing  over  the  falls  of  Nia- 
gara, was  an  extraordinary  one.  The  Americans  afterwards  proenrod 
some  i)arts  of  the  timber  of  the  Caroline  to  be  preserved  as  cui-iosi- 
ties.  At  present  (1809)  a  i)art  of  the  fiuurehead  of  the  Caroll/ic  n 
exhibited  in  a  public  room  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
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Erie.  The  Canadian  militia  everywhere  efifectually  re- 
sisted all  such  attempts  at  invasion. 

The  chief  leaders  in  these  attacks,  were,  a  person 
named  Van  Kansselaer,  and  another  styled  Bill  John- 
son— the  latter  a  notorious  character,  seeking  plunder 
and  committing  many  outrages. 

One  of  the  most  severe  of  the  conflicts  brought  on  by 
tlie  border  warfare  occun'ed  about  the  beginning  of 
March  between  a  "patriot"  force  from  Sandusky  and 
troops  of  the  32nd  Regiment  under  Colonel  Maitland. 
Tlie  sympathisers  had  established  themselves  on  an 
island  called  Point  Pele,  belonging  to  Canada,  in  Lake 
Erie.  They  were  commanded  by  a  person  named  Suth- 
erland. Being  surrounded,  they  fought  desperately, 
losing  fifty-three  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
British  lost  thirty,  and  could  not  prevent  the  Americans 
from  making  their  way  across  the  ice  to  the  mainland, 
and  thus  returning  to  Sandusky. 

On  the  arrival  of  spring,  reinforcements  of  troops  from 
England,  and  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  enabled  Sir 
John  Colborne  to  place,  at  various  points  along  the 
frontier,  about  40,000  men. 

The  notorious  Johnson,  and  a  gang  of  brigands,  seized 
and  burned  a  fine  steamer,  called  the  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at 
Wells  Island.  The  crew  and  passengers  were  maltreated 
and  plundered.  Other  acts  of  piracy  were  perpetrated 
by  the  same  lawless  band.* 

The  last  attack  or  invasion  of  Upper  Canada  by  the 
refugees  and  sympathisers,  occurred  nearly  at  the  same 
time  that  Nelson  was  similarly  occupied  at  Napierville, 
in  Lower  Canada. 

On  November  13th  and  14th,  several  hundred  men 
who  had  crossed  from  Ogdensburg  and  landed  not  fai 
from  Prescott,  were  attacked  by  the  loyahst  militia. 
Desperate  conflicts  took  place,  ending  in  the  complete 

**The  Governor  of  New  York  at  this  time  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  all  United  States  subjects  from  joining  in  attacks  on 
Canada.  lie  also  endeavoured  to  cause  Johnson  and  his  band  to  be 
arrested. 
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defeat  of  the  invaders.  Those  lost  upwards  of  sixty 
killed,  besides  a  large  number  wounded.  Nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  taken  prisoners.'^ 


WINDMILL  POINT,  I'RESCOTT. 

While  the  fighting  was  going  on,  the  Americans  from 
the  opposite  shore,  cheered  to  encourage  their  country- 
men and  endeavoured  to  send  reinforcements  across  the 
lake.  In  these  affairs  the  troops  and  militia  suffered  a 
considerable  loss.  But  no  one  on  the  Canadian  side 
joined  the  invaders  as  they  had  been  led  to  anticipate. 

Some  time  afterwards,  during  the  first  WTok  in  De- 
cember, a  similar  series  of  conflicts  occurred  in  the 
course  of  an  invasion  from  Detroit,  directed  against 
Amherstburg,  Sandwich,  Windsor,  and  other  places  on 
that  western  frontier. 

Some  bai'barities  were  committed  and  property  des- 
troyed. Colonel  Prince,  ^vho  commanded  in  that  quar- 
ter, defeated  all  their  attempts,  routing  the  invaders  and 
killini''  iireat  numbers.  Manv  i)risoners  Avere  also  taken. 
The  sympathisers  and  refugees  finally  retired  across  tlie 
frontier.  Horrible  to  relate,  nineteen  of  their  number, 
unable  to  cross  tlie  river,  and  worn  out  by  cold  and 
starvation,  were  found  frozen  to  death. 

31)*^.  When  active  hostilities  ceased,  courts-martial 

*An  old  wind-mill,  of  which  a  out  Is  given  in  the  text,  wii3  the 
scene  of  much  lighting  and  bloodshed.  -«  o 
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were  held  for  tlie  trial  of  those  taken  in  arms.  Ten, 
chiefly  Americans,  were  cxecnted  at  Kingston,  and 
tliree  at  London  in  Canada  west.*  Many  prisoners 
wei'c  sentenced  to  transportation.  Some,  being  lads, 
were  (lischarged  and  allowed  to  retire  to  their  own 
onntrv.f 

Such  were  tiie  prmcipal  nicidents  of  the  tron'oles  in 
Up';er  Canjida,  in  18o7  and  1838.  They  were  prolonged 
I'm-  more  hy  the  lawless  endeavonrs  of  Americans  than 
by  rebelhon. 

.*>9o.  Sir  Francis  Head  had  been  recalled  in  Jannary 
1838,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Arthur — the  last 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 

894.  Sir  John  Colborne,  whose  meritorious  services 
and  successful  defence  of  Canada,  in  addition  to  his 
many  no])le  ([ualities,  had  endeared  him  to  all  classes, 
was  recalled  at  his  own  request  in  October,  1839.  On 
the  23rd  day  of  that  month,  he  departed,  his  successor, 
Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  having  arrived  at  Quebec. J 
The  British  government  had  decided  upon  uniting  the 
two  Provinces,  and  luid  selected  Mr.  Thompson  as  the 
fittest  person  for  bringing  that  about. 

J^95.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  man  of  great  tact  and 
ability.     He  soon  succeeded  in  influencing  i\\Q  irovern- 


to 


"  A  short  time  before,  some  of  the  captured  leaders  of  McKenzie's 
ait;uk  on  Toronto,  in  Deeeml)er  1837,  had  been  tried  aud  executed. 
Otberp  had  been  sent  to  the  penilentiary. 

■I  McKenzie  after  residing  some  lime  at  New  York  ■went  to  live  at 
Roci. ester,  on  tlie  t^outh  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  peoi)le  who  had 
forme:  ly  sympath'secl  with  him  soon  came  to  regard  him  a>  a  trou- 
Wesoin  '  pei'.-o.i  lakinii'  unlawful  advantage  of  the  hospitality  of  Ame- 
rieeji-.  ile  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  uuhiw- 
ful'y  promo  ing  armed  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power. 
IJeiii-,'  loiiiid  guilty  by  a  jury,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  lined  and  to  be 
1  Mju-.s  !\ed  cighleen  nsonths  in  a  United  States  gaol. 

lie  11v(m1  to  regi'(  t  !  is  course  of  conduct,  and  was  suffered  to  return 
to  Canada  about  eight  years  afterwards. 

tThe  Q  leen  transuiitted  to  Sir  John  Colborr  e  the  "Grand  Cross 
of  'lie  Orcb  r  of  the  Bath.'' 

On  tlie  occasion  of  Ins  departure,  addresses  from  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  v.'cre  presented  to  him  in  grateful  acknowledgement  of  his 
services  to  the  country.  After  his  return  to  Enghmd,  he  was  raised 
to  the  Peerage,  as  Lord  Seatou. 
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ing  ])odics— tlic  Special  Council  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  Ui)[)er 
Province — to  concur  in  the  |)lan  of  tlie  L^nion. 

The  majority  of  tlie  French  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada  were  against  the  i)rqject.*  But  tliore  was  now 
no  House  of  Assembly,  and  the  Special  Council  acted 
in  their  behalf.  Tiiis  body,  and  the  Legislatnre  of  tlio 
U])per  Province  formally  accepted  the  plan  of  union, 
and  sent  addresses  on  the  subject  to  the  Queen.  A  bill 
to  accomplish  the  union  was  passed  by  (he  British 
House  of  Commons  and  became  law  on  July  j^lst,  18-iO, 
to  take  effect  in  Canada  on  February  lOtii,  18-11. 

31)0.  In  substance,  the  new  Constitution  gave  to 
Caiuida  one  Legislature  in  place  of  two,  and  was  framed 
after  the  model  of  that  of  England.  Permanent  i)rovi- 
sion  was  to  be  made  for  the  })ayment  of  salaries  to  the 
Governor,  judges,  and  the  various  oilicials  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Assend)ly  were  to  be  in 
equal  number  for  each  Province,  but  to  be  ([Ualilied  by 
the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  property.  The  two 
languages  were  to  be  used  in  all  documents,  written  or 
printed,  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature. 

The  following  subjects  could  not  be  dealt  with,  or 
Acts  relating  to  them  repealed,  without  the  ex}>ress 
sanction  of  tlie  Ini[)erial  Legislature,  iiamely.  tlie  dues 
and  rights  of  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  (  liurch  ; 
the  allotment  of  lands  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
clergy;  endowments  and  forms  of  worship  of  any  de- 
nomination of  religion;  clergy  reserves  and  crown  land-. 

A  total  sum  of  £75,000  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
Provincial  revenues  in  lieti  of  all  land  revenues,  and 
others,  heretofore  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown. 

T'ho  T^po-islative  Council  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
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twenty  members,  apjxjiiiled  for  life,  and  the  Speaker  to 
be  named  and  removed  bv  tbe  Governor. 

« 

Tlie  charges  on  tlie  revenue  to  be  in  the  following 
order — expenses  of  collecting  and  managing  the  reve- 
nue; the  public  debt;  payment  of  clergy  of  tlie  cluirches 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  other  ministers  of  religion, 
according  to  former  usages;  civil  list  of  £75,000. 

All  money  Ijills  to  be  originated  by  the  Governor  and 
then  to  be  first  deliberated  on  by  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly. All  the  fundamental  principles,  such  as  Habeas 
Corpus,  trial  by  jury,  and  administration  of  the  laws  in 
the  manner  already  estal^lished  in  the  Province,  re- 
mained unaffected  by  the  Union  Act. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  fourth  system  of  govern- 
ment adopted  since  Canada  became  a  British  Province 
in  17G3.* 
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^597.  In  the  foregoing  articles,  bringing  up  our  his- 
tory to  the  year  1841,  little  has  been  said  about  general 
piogrcj^s  during  the  preceding  thirty  years.  We  can 
easily  understand  that  this  must  have  been  less  than  it 
otherwise  w^ould  have  been  owing  to  the  Amerionn  war, 
the  dissension  and  political  strife,  and  the  sad  outbreaks 

of  1837  and  1838. 

.  ,./  K.11  fjuiiii  c;oiuorr  0  the  "Grand  Ci. 
of  'lie  Ordi  r  of  the  Bath." 

On  tlie  oceasion  of  liis  departure,  addresses  from  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  v/ere  prci^ented  to  him  in  u'rateful  aeknowh'dii-ement  of  his 
services  to  the  country.  After  his  return  to  Enghuid,  he  was  raised 
to  the  Peerage,  as  Lord  Seaton. 
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But,  iiotwitbstamliii.^  tlicsc  causes,  the  progress  of 
Canada  was  great — in  some  respects  very  great.  In 
order  to  judge  of  this  fully,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
present  many  details  which  cannot  be  speciHed  here. 
But  a  useful  opinion  may  be  formed  by  taking  notice  of 
the  following  particulars. 

398.  Firstly,  the  population  increased  rapidly.  From 
the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  on  this  point* 
we  learn,  that  the  numbers  in  both  Provinces  were  at 
least  doubled  in  the  interval  between  1800  and  1814.  In 
1825  there  were  about  half  a  million  of  souls  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  nearly  half  as  many  in  the  Upper  Province,. 
At  the  time  of  the  Union  in  1841,  ov  shortly  afterwards, 
there  appear  to  have  been  upwards  of  one  million  of 
people,  taking  those  of  both  I-^'ovinces  together. 

One  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion was  the  immense  emigration  from  Europe,  especially 
from  the  British  Isles;  for  between  the  time  of  tlie 
American  war  and  the  union  of  the  two  Provinces,  it  is 
computed  that  at  least  four  millions  of  people  left  Great 
Briiain  and  Ireland  to  seek  homes  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Of  these  about  one  million  came  to  British 
North  America,  of  whom  Canada  gained  a  considerable 
share.f  About  150,000  immigi'ants  landed  at  Quebec 
in  the  four  seasons  from  1830  to  1833,  followed  by  about 
300,000  more  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  seven  years. 
Of  the  immigrants  it  is  thought  that  about  one-third 
remained  in  Lower  Canada,  while  the  others  went  to 
Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States.  J; 

399,  Secondly,  we  have  some  means  of  judging  of 

*In  taking  the  census  at  different  times  between  1800  and  1841,  the 
returns  were  not  always  made  together.  Sometimes  districts,  or 
Beigneuries,  or  counties  were  omitted.  There  were  besides  other 
causes  of  inaccuracy. 

t  Nearly  three  millions  of  emigrants  from  Britain  went  dire*  t  to 
the  United  States  within  the  period  mentioned. 

Jin  the  year  IB:)!,  then;  were  upwards  of  50,000  immigrants.  Of 
these  more  than  one-half,  namely,  ;20,5()O  settled  in  Upper  Canada, 
8,500  remained  in  the  Quebec  district,  5,500  in  the  city  and  district 
of  Montreal,  15(X)  in  that  of  Three  Rivers,  and  from  G,000  to  7,000 
moved  into  the  United  States. 
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the  general  progress  by  noticing,  in  different  succeeding 
years,  the  amounts  of  tlie  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
public  objects,  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported, and  from  the  numbers  of  the  ships  and  sailors 
that  arrived  at  the  Quebec  harbour.  Before  the  year 
1800  the  revenues  seldom  exceeded  '^100,000.  Ten  years 
later  they  were  about  trebled,  and  continued  to  increase 
almost  every  year,  until  in  1833  they  were  not  far  short 
of  a  million  of  dollars.  From  that  year  up  to  the  Union 
there  was  a  less  annual  revenue,  though  it  usually  was 
about  1^600,000. 

Instead  of  two  or  three  hundred  ships,  manned  by  a 
couple  of  thousand  sailors,  arriving  each  season  at  the 
Quebec  harbour,  as  was  the  case  about  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  now,  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  sea- 
going vessels,  with  crews  amounting  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thousand  men,  came  from  beyond  the  sea.  These 
brought  goods,  merchandise  and  luxuries,  worth  nine 
or  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  bore  away  the  grain,  fish, 
ashes,  timber  and  other  products  of  the  Provinces,  which 
constituted  their  exports. 

400.  Next,  great  public  improvements  and  works, 
such  as  roads,  canals,  and  light  houses,  were  constant 
objects  of  care,  notwithstanding  the  unhappy  dissen- 
sions. These  matters  must  be  more  particularly  noticed 
in  the  next  and  last  part  of  our  history.  It  is  enough 
to  state  here,  that,  between  1814  and  1827,  about 
$3,000,000  dollars  were  voted  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
for  such  purposes. 

401.  With  respect  to  religion,  the  numbers  both  of 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen  increased 
greatly,  although  not  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  In  1810,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty 
Eoman  Catholic  clergy,  increased  to  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty,  in  1833. 

A  Protestant  Bishop,  the  Reverend  Jacob  Mountain, 
had  been  appointed  for  Canada  in  1793.*     There  were 

*Mr.  Plessis  was  then  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.     When  Dr. 
Mountain  arrived  he  was  welcomed  by  Catholics  as  well  as  Protest- 
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for  a  long  time  afterwards  but  few  Protestant  ministers 
of  reliixion.  Bv  tlie  vear  i^'l'y  there  were  bixtv  JM)iseo- 
paliau  clergymen  in  both  Provinces,  but  ther<'  were 
many  more  ministers  of  other  denominations — (Jtc.i^re- 
gationalists,  ^Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians. 

iiVl,  Nor  were  tlie  claims  of  education  ni'u-!e'';;'d 
alioiivtiier,  althouiih  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  a'li.-ii^- 
tlie  j)eople  at  large,  especially  m  the  rural  districts,  i  'iciv 
continued  to  be  very  great  l)ackwardness  in  this  \r- 
spect/^'  In  addition  to  the  means  of  instruction  nilbi-dcd 
by  the  ancient  institutions  at  Montreal,  'I'hree  Kivei's, 
and  Quebec,  the  iSeminaries  and  Ursulines  Conveii's  for 
girls,  new  establishments  were  formed  froui  time  U)  time, 
as  at  Nicolet,  St.  Hyacinthe,  St.  liochs  and  other  places. 
Also,  more  particularly  after  18^0,  large  sums  continued 

ants.  The  retired  Bishop  Briant  received  him  very  cordially,  s:iyin,2j 
he  was  i^lad  of  his  coinincc  to  '*kec{)  his  people  (the  Protestants)  ui 
order.''  A  cathedral  at  Quebec  was  built  throui,^h  the  liounty  of 
King  George  the  Third  in  1804.  In  ISOO  the  Reverend  Mr.  St"wart, 
belonging  to  a  nobh,"  family,  came  out  and  for  some  years  acted  as 
visiting  missionary.  He  was  much  occupieil  in  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships, and,  when  Bishop  Mountain  died,  succeeded  to  the  Bishopric. 

M.  Plcssis  was  a  very  rc'.narkablc  man,  unecpialled  by  any  of  his 
predecessors,  except  perhaps  the  tlrst  Bi<ho]),  M.  Laval.  Plessis  was 
born  in  ITOO,  was  of  humble  family  and  became  Bishop  in  ISOt),  and 
afterwards  the  tirst  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Quet)ec.  It  liap- 
pened  that  he  died  in  the  same  yt'ar  as  Bislio})  Mountain,  Tiamely  in 
1825.  He  was  so  much  resi)eete(l  that  the  Governor  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal Protestants  at  Quebec  di<l  lionor  to  JUis  memory  by  attending 
his  funeral  hi  the  same  way  as  they  had  done  when  Bishop  Mountain 
died,  six  months  before.  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  so  pleased 
with  that  mark  of  respect  that  they  presented  an  address  to  thcCJov- 
ernor  on  the  subject.  Earl  Dalhoiisie  rei)lied  that  it  was  "  tl;e  desire 
of  His  Majesty's  government  in  Canada  to  pay  them  all  thi!  respect 
and  attention  In  its  power.''  Plessis  had  been  long  a  member  of  ttie 
Legislative  Council.  He  always  exhorted  his  people  to  be  j)cacef!d, 
obedient  to  the  laws,  and  to  defend  their  country.  He  has  !>■  en 
styled  the  ablest  of  ail  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Canada.  He 
estal)lished  many  schools  and  colleges. 

*  Of  the  signers  (87,000)  of  the  petition  mentioned  in  a  former  page, 
9(X)'>,  or  about  one-tenth,  were  all  that  could  v  rite  their  nam"s,  tlie 
oth  rs  using  their  marks  or  crosses.  As  late  as  18:34  the  "Constitu- 
tional Association"  of  Montreal  complained  that  of  the  membi'rs  of 
two  grand  juries,  selected  from  amonii'  the  most  prosperous  inhat)it- 
ants  of  the  rural  parishes,  only  one  or  two  could  write  their  names. 
Trustees  of  schools  were  expressly  allowed  by  law  to  attach  their 
marks  to  their  school  reports  instead  of  written  sigu'itures. 
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to  be  voted  by  tlie  Assembly  for  the  cncourafi^emcnt  of 
elementary  education.  Societies  tor  the  promotion  ai-d 
diffusion  of  learning  were  also  ibunded  in  the  cities.*  In 
1830  and  following  years,  the  House  of  Assembly  votcil 
from  thirty  to  lifiy  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  educa- 
tion and  schools.  In  IS.'):*,  n  bill  was  passed  for  apply- 
ing the  income  of  the  Jesuits'  estates  to  the  sui)jK)rt  of 
education,  and  thus  a  long  vexed  (juestion  was  set  at 
rest.f  Later,  in  1838,  under  the  auspices  of  Earl  Dur- 
ham, a  Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
state  of  education  and  report  suggestions  for  promoting 
it  in  the  country. 

40i5,  A  great  many  other  proofs  of  general  progress 
might  l)e  added,  relative  to  provision  made  for  gaols, 
hosj)itals,  charities,  and  benevolent  institutions  of  va- 
rious kinds. 

4()4:.  \\\  1830,  the  sum  of  $12,000  was  voted  for  the 
encouragement  of  steam  navigation  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. As  early  as  1809,  the  lirst  steamer,  the  Accom- 
mo<latio7i,  made  its  appearance  at  Quebec  after  a  voyage 
of  sixty-six  hours  from  Monti-eal.  Ten  years  later,  steam- 
ers were  built  at  Prescott  and  Lake  Erie,];  aud  soon  after- 
wards became  quite  common  on  the  Canadian  waters. 

405.  In  1829,  the  number  of  representatives  in  the 
Assembly  was  increased  from  fifty  to  eighty -four. 
Amongst  these  were  eight  members  for  the  Eastern 
Townslii})s,  who  attended  and  voted  in  the  House,  for 

*  Tlic  Literary  ami  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  was  founded  in 
1834  by  tlie  (Governor,  Earl  Dalhousie.  This  and  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Montreal,  were  supported  in  part  by  money  voted  by  the 
House  of  Assembly. 

t  The  House  of  Assembly  seldom  hesitated  to  vote  money  in  favour 
of  objects  connected  with  the  promotion  and  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
althouifh  at  that  time,  there  was  a  great  lack  of  instructors  and  others 
to  second  their  liberality  and  execute  their  wishes.  In  183U,  the  sum 
of  ^800  was  voted  in  favour  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  Quaker,  to  "en- 
able him  to  make  experiments  on  methods  of  teaching  invented  by 
him,"  and  also  §1600  for  M.  Chasseur,  in  addition  to  .^^IWO  the  pre- 
ceding session,  to  aid  him  in  keei)iug  open  and  extending  a  "Muse- 
um" or  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history  in  the  city  of  Quebec. 

Jin  ISIK,  steamers  were  employed  between  Lachine  and  the  Otta- 
wa, and  in  tlie  same  year  was  made  the  tlrst  trip  by  steam  vessel, 
from  Bulfalo  to  Michiilimakinac. 
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the  firs  time,  in  1830.  The  people  of  tliese  Townsliips, 
numbering  abont  40,000,  out  of  the  70,000,  the  nunil»er 
cf  persons  of  Britisli  origin  then  supposed  to  inhal)it 
Lower  Canada,  had  sent  a  petition  to  England  claiming 
the  right  to  be  represented.* 

4i)(>.  Amongst  other  indications  of  progress  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  Press. 

A  great  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers,  both 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  took  place  in  the  courso 
of  the  period  between  1814  and  1841.  The  "  Canadien," 
which  liad  been  suppressed  by  Sir  James  Craig,  was  es- 
tablished again  in  1831.  This,  with  the  papers  men- 
tioned in  a  former  page,  and  the  new  ones,  made  thirteen 
for  Lower  Canada.  In  the  same  year  there  were  nine- 
teen new\spapers  published  in  the  Upper  Province. f 
Five  years  later,  naraely  in  183G,  the  total  number  of 
newspapers  in  the  tw^o  provinces  had  increased  from 
thirty-two  to  fifty,  as  there  were,  by  this  time,  nineteen 
in  Lower  Canada,  and  thirty-one  in  Upper  Canada. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  newspapers  was  due  chiefly  to  increased  bitterness  of 
feeling  in  the  disputes  about  public  affairs. 

407.  One  of  the  most  calamitous  incidents  of  the 
period  now  under  notice,  and  only  less  to  be  deplored 
than  the  troubles  which  people,  by  their  strife  and  pas- 
sions, brought  on  themselves,  was  the  occurrence  of 
that  dreadful  scourge.  Cholera  Morbus,  t  Canada  was 
afflicted  by  it  in  1832,  and  again  in  1834.  Warnings 
and  injunctions,  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  against  its 
approach,   were    received   beforehand    from   England, 

*In  1833,  a  company  called  "The  British  American  Land  Com- 
pany "  was  formed  iu  England  for  promoting  the  further  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  Townships.  By  this  company,  whose  head  quarters 
were  established  at  Sherbrooke,  850,000  acres  of  the  Crown  Lands 
were  purchased,  and  a  great  many  emigrants  were  induced  by  it  to 
settle  in  that  section  of  country. 

t  Altogether,  there  were  forty-five  newspapers  at  this  time  pub- 
lished in  British  North  America,  for  then,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward's  Island  numbered  thirteen  also. 

\  Commonly  called  the  "Asiatic  Cholera,"  because  known  to  pass 
westwards  from  Asia. 
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where  it  fippciircd  in  tlio  winter  of  18.')l-;V^  People  in 
tiie  ])rovinc'e.s,  were,  in  I'aet,  somewlnit  prepared  lor  tiie 
coniin<j:  of  the  eliolera,  bnt  not  Tor  the  severity  and  Ui- 
rihle  mortality  whieli  en.sned. 

U[)\vard.s  of  jil'iy  tlion.s:ind  emiuji'ants  arrived  tluit 
season — in  ls;Jv* — IVoni  tlie  British  Jsle.s.  'riiey  ))ron;>iit 
v.ii'i  iheni  tlic  dreaded  disease.  Seareely  had  tlie  eold 
nortli-oast  winds  an.l  rains  ceased,  l)y  wliieh  the  s[)rin^• 
Avas  nshered  in,  when,  on  Jnne  Hth,  word  was  hronght 
to  Quebec  ilnit  about  sixty  persons  had  died  of  eliolera 
amons,'  the  })asscngers  of  an  enii<iTant  ship,  just  ari'ived 
at  (Jrosse  Isle,  thirty  miles  distant.  On  the  very  next 
day,  as  if  wai'ted  by  the  wind,  the  disease  was  m  the 
city.  Within  a  few  days,  leaping-  as  it  were,  from  place 
to  place,  it  appeared  in  Montreal,  Kingston,  Toronto, 
and  nearly  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Western  Canada. 
Between  the  8th  and  the  IGth  of  June,  nearly  four 
hundred  cases  were  admitted  into  the  General  Hospital 
ut  Quebec,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eighty  were  fatal. 
On  June  ^0,  in  Montreal,  one  hundred  and  sixty-fivo 
new  cases  were  rei)orted  within  twenty-four  hours, 
eighty-eight  of  which  were  fatal.  In  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
cases  and  seventy-seven  deaths. 

How  many  died  in  Canada  from  cholera,  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  although  the  number  has  been  estimated 
at  26,000,  but  it  continued  to  scourge  and  alarm  the 
inhabitants  of  both  Provinces  until  the  heats  of  summer 
were  succeeded  by  the  cool  days  and  nights  of  Octol)er. 

It  was  the  most  fatal  in  the  Lower  Province,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  city  of  Quebec.  The  newspapers  of  the 
period  state  that  out  of  a  population  little  exceeding 
hidf  a  million,  there  died  from  cholera,  in  Lower  Cana- 
da, more  persons,  within  three  months,  than  were  cut 
off  in  England,  in  a  population  of  fifteen  millions,  dur- 
ing twice  the  time. 

In  the  city  of  Quebec,  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety  persons  fell  victims  up  to  September  30th. 
Such  was  the  rate  of  mortality  here,  that  it  exceeded 
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that  of  any  other  city— Xcw  York,  London  and  Paii< 
inchuled.  About  two-thirds  of  the  cases  were  those  ol 
residents  of  tlie  i)rovince,  not  emigrants  or  new-comers. 
The  gloomy  ieelings  and  despondency  of  the  iidiabitanls, 
both  in  lcS;]:3  and  1s:H,*  were  heightened  by  the  i)rc- 
vailing  dissensions.  Even  tlio  presence  of'^the  awful 
pestilence  did  not  ])revent  these  from  being  manifested, 
as  heretofore,  whenever  opportunity  of  exhibiting  them 
presented  itself. f 

408.  On  the  'l^n\  of  January  183-i,  the  citizens  cf 
Quebec  were  the  unwilHng  witnesses  of  a  grand  but 
l)ainful  spectacle— the  sudden  destruction  of  the  lofty 
castle  of  St.  Louis.  It  cauglit  lire  about  noon.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  Lady  Aylmer  wore  resident  there  at  the  time. 
A  large  crowd  assembled,  but  could  do  nothing  towjirds 
saving  the  structure.  Tlie  weather  was  extremely  cold, 
and  there  were  then  in  the  city  none  of  the  now  com- 
mon api)liances  for  extinguishing  conllagrations. 

Tlic  loss  of  this  editice  was  a  matter  of  much  concern. 
It  had  been  commenced  by  Chamjilain  himself,  the 
Ibunder  of  Quebec,  and  had,  since  his  time,  for  two 
hundred  years,  been  the  headquarters  of  all  the  French 
and  British  governors  of  Canada.  Its  walls  had  borne, 
without  much  damage,  the  effects  of  the  sieges  of  1000, 
1759,  and  1775.  In  1809,  it  had  received  the  addition 
of  a  third  story,  besides  other  improvements,  at  a  cost  of 
about  '^00,000.  It  was  not  afterwards  rebuilt.  Some  of 
its  outbuildings  have  been  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
Laval  Normal  School,  and  its  commanding  site  is  now 
the  Durham  Terrace. 

*In  this  year  the  Asiatic  Cholera  made  its  second  appearance  in 
Canada.  The  severity  and  accompanyinti;  mortality  of  the  second 
visit  were  greater  than  in  1832.  Quebec  and  Montreal  sufEered  more 
than  other  places. 

t  A  public  meetin<?  was  held  on  July  30th,  1833,  at  the  village  of 
Debartzch,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Charles,  noted,  a  few  years  lati-r,  us 
the  scene  of  a  bloody  conflict  between  the  insurgents  and  the  forces 
of  Colonel  Wetherall.  At  that  meeting  the  disjmtes  about  public 
matters  were  discussed  in  an  evil  and  violent  spirit.  Respecting  the 
pestilence  a  resolution  was  passed,  to  the  ellect  that,  "  England  will 
always  be  held  accountable  for  permitting  an  exten.sive  emigration 
while  the  cholera  was  raging." 
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CHAPTER    FIRST. 

Population  of  the  two  Canadas  at  the  Union. — The  Legis- 
lature.— Seat  of  Government  and  Meeting  of  the  First 
Parliament. — Measures. — Death  of  Lord  Sydenham.— 
Character  of  the  late  Governor. — Fruits  of  the  New 
Constitution. — Divisions  of  the  History  from  1841  to 
1867. — United  Canada  not  exposed  to  all  of  the  Evils 
OF  former  periods. 

409.  At  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two  provinces 
in  1841,  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  465,000 
and  of  Lower  Canada,  about  025,000,  making  a  total  of 
1,090,000.  Of  this  number  it  has  been  computed  that 
there  were  480,000  of  French  origin  in  both  provinces, 
and  010,000,  descendants  of  British  or  other  races. 
Moreover,  as  regards  religious  faith,  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  United  Canada  amounied  to  585,000,  those  of  all 
otlier  denominations,  not  Roman  Catholics,  to  405,000. 

It  was  hoped  by  the  well-wishers  of  the  United  Pro- 
yinces,  that,  from  the  time  of  union,  the  foundations  oi 
harmony,  strength  and  prosperity  would  prove  to  be 
established  in  security.  The  general  nature  of  the  new 
constitution  lias  been  stated  already  in  a  former  page. 

In  the  new  House  of  Assembly,  the  people  were  repre- 
sented by  eighty-four  elected  members — forty-two  for 
each  of  the  old  provinces.  The  Legislative  Council, 
consisting  at  first  of  life  members,  named  by  the  Crown, 
-came,  presently,  to  be  elective  also,  and  to  be  composed 
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of  forty-eiglit  meml)ers — t wen ty-fonr  for  each  province.* 
Such  l)eiiig  tlie  composition  of  the  new  Logishiturc,  the 
elections  for  the  first  parliament  of  the  union  were  held 
in  March  1841. 

Kingston,  the  ancient  Cataraqui  and  Frontennc,  now 
a  consideral)le  citv,  was  selected  as  the  ^eat  of  Li-<>v(>rn- 
ment.  There,  on  the  13th  of  June,  the  lion.  I'ouhlt 
Thompson,  now  Lord  Sydenham,  opened  the  tirst  par- 
liament. 

410.  As  might  have  been  expected,  there  were  wit- 
i:o"^^;ed,  in  this  very  lirst  session,  traces  of  ancient  dis- 
sension owing  to  party  feeling  still  existing  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  Accordingly,  two  parties  were 
immediatelv  formed  in  the  Assembly,  each  member 
joining  and  voting  with  that  of  which  the  views  on 
public  questions  aoroed  best  with  his  own.  In  conse- 
quence, an  opposition  to  the  governmentt  was  formed, 

*  Governors  General  of  Canada  since  the  passasre  of  the  Union  Act 
of  1811. 


NAMES. 


Lord  Sydenham,  Governor  General. . . 

Major  General  John  Clitherow,  Deputy 
Governor 

Sir  R.  D.  Jackpon,  Administrator 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Governor  General 

Lord  Metcalfe,  Governor  General 

Lord  Cathcart,  Administrator 

do  Governor  General 

Lord  Elgin,  Governor  General 

Major  General  W.  Rowan,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor  

Lieutenant  General  W.  Rowan,  Admin- 
istrator durinf^  the  absence  of  the 
Governor  General 

Sir  E.  W.  Head,  Governor  Q<3neral 

Sir  William  Eyre,  Administrator  durintj; 
the  absence  of  the  Governor  General 

Lieutenant  General  Williams,  Adminis- 
trator during  the  absence  of  the 
Governor  General 

Lord  Monck,  Administrator - 

do  Governor  General 

Lieutenant  General  Michel,  Administra- 
tor in  the  absence  of  the  Governor 
General 


FROM 


10th  Feb.,  1841. 

18th  Sept.,  IS^tl. 
24th  Sept.,  1&41. 
J 2th  Jan.  1842. 
30th  March,  18-13, 
2mh  Nov.,  184.5. 
24th  April,  1846. 
30th  Jan.,  1847. 

29th  May,  18-19. 


23rd  Aug.,  1853. 
19th  Dec,  1854. 

2l8t  June,  1857. 


12th  Oct.,  1860. 
23rd  Oct.,  18H1. 
28th  Nov.,  1861. 


30rh  Sept.,  1865. 


TO 


18th  Sept..  1841. 

I'HhSept..  lan. 
11th  Jfin.,  1842. 
29fh  March,  1843. 
25th  Nov.,  m)5. 
23rd  April,  1846. 
29th  Jan.,  1847. 
18th  Dec,  1854. 

30th  May,  1840. 


10th  June,  1854. 
24th  Oct.,  1861. 

2nd  Nov.  1857. 


22nd  Feb.,  1861. 
27th  Nov.,  1861. 


12th  Feb.,  1866. 


t  There  was  now,  as  heretofore,  an  Executive  Council  composed  of 
persons  cliosen  by  the  Governor.     It  is  this  body  which  is  commonly 
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consisting  of  about  twenty  Upper  Canada  members  and 
almost  the  same  number  of  Lower  Canadians. 

The  affairs  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  at  this  session 
were  very  important  indeed,  for  they  included  the  Post 
Office  arrangements;  systems  of  public  education  for 
each  province;  the  estabhshment  of  a  municipal  system 
to  enable  tlie  people  in  cities,  towns,  and  townships,  to 
manage  their  own  local  l)usiness;  finances  and  the  cur- 
rency; the  laws  relating  to  duties  on  goods  imported ; 
and  public  works. 

A  member  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Baldwin,  disagreeing 
witli  his  colleagues  on  some  of  the  above  named  ques- 
tions, resigned  his  seat  as  an  Executive  Councillor  and 
joined  the  opposition  in  the  House. 

411.  The  session  lasted  until  September,  when  a  very 
great  misfortune  occurred. 

Lord  Sydenham  had  gone  through  an  immense  amount 
of  exertion,  inconvenience,  and  anxiety,  in  the  course  of 
his  labours  in  bringing  about  the  union,  and  througli 
the  difiiculties  connected  with  procuring  the  passage  of 
his  measures  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  His  health  was 
deeply  injured.  While  taking  exercise  on  horseback,  on 
the  4th  of  September,  he  fell  and  broke  his  leg.  This 
accident,  in  his  weak  condition,  produced  fatal  conse- 
quences, for  he  died  fifteen  days  afterwards.  On  Sep- 
tember 18th,  by  the  desire  of  the  dying  Governor,  Gen- 
eral Clitherow  was  deputed  to  prorogue  the  Legislature. 

41^.  Lord  Sydenham  has  been  pronounced  deserving 

Rtylcd  "the  Cabinet"  and  "llie  p^overament."  Lord  Sydenham's 
Executive  Council  consisted  of  eiglit.  But  there  was  this  great  dif- 
ference between  the  present  and  former  Executive  Councils,  namely, 
that,  wlien  a  member  of  the  House  was  called  to  be  an  Executive! 
Councillor,  he  lost,  for  the  time,  his  seat  as  a  representative,  until 
re-elected.  If  liis  constituents  did  not  choose  to  re-elect  him,  then 
he  could  neither  be  a  member  of  the  House  nor  act  as  a  Councillor. 
Again,  the  Executive  Council  or  Cabinet  could  not  continue  in  office 
unless  it  could,  in  support  of  its  measures,  command  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  members  in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  this  system  which  is  called  "Responsible  Government."  It 
gives  the  electors,  that  is  the  people,  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  })ubli^ 
affairs.  Moreover,  the  Cabhiet,  as  in  England,  is  thus  held  respon- 
sible for  all  the  ])ublic  acts  of  the  Governor. 
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of  a  high  phice  in  Canadian  history,  on  account  of  his 
quahties  as  a  governor,  and  tlie  success  which  attended 
Jiis  conduct  of  public  affairs  at  a  most  critical  period. 
He  was  a  liiglily  gifted  person,  wise,  industrious,  perse- 
vering, and  possessed  of  vast  knowledge  and  experience 
in  business.  In  addition,  he  was  firm,  though  of  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit.  He  shewed  remarkable  tact  in  over- 
coming obstacles,  and  in  winning  over  to  his  own  views 
those  public  men  wdio  differed  from  him.  In  short,  he 
had  been  selected  for  his  high  office  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment on  account  of  his  many  noble  qualities.* 

Agreeably  to  his  own  request,  expressed  shortly  before 
his  decease,  his  mortal  remains  w^ere  interred  at  Kingston. 

413.  The  session  of  parliament  had  been  brought  to 
a  close  before  the  measures  referred  to  in  the  last  page, 
were  nearly  completed,  so  that  it  remained  for  future 
parliaments  to  do  this.  The  important  object  of  intro- 
ducing into  Canada  suitable  Municipal  and  Educational 
systems  w^as  not  actually  carried  out  until  a  number  of 
years  had  elapsed  after  the  time  of  Lord  Sydenham,  f 

414,  The  constitution  of  1841  having  then  been  fairly 
put  into  operation,  we  have  now,  in  this  last  part  of  our 
history  to  learn  what  its  fruits  w^ere.  Although  it  did 
not  endure  long — for,  before  it  had  existed  a  single 
quarter  of  a  century  people  Avere  heartily  tired  of  it,  and 
demanded  a  chan^'C — yet,  while  it  lasted,  prodigious  pro- 
gress was  made  m  respect  of  population,  commerce, 
wealth,  and  general  prosperity.  Also,  very  important 
changes  were  effected,  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land  in 
LoAver  Canada,  and  to  the  clergy  reserves  in  both  sections 
of  the  united  provinces,  by  which  ancient  and  exceed- 
ingly troublesome  causes  of  dissension  were  settled  fen* 
ever.  These,  and  other  great  results,  w-hich  we  shall 
have  to  mention,  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  ascribed  to  the 

*  In  1840,  the  title  of  Baron  Sydenham  and  Toronto  was  conferred 
upon  liim  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

t  Municipal  systems  were  not  organized  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  until  the  years  1849  and  1850,  respectively.  See  pages  310-812 
with  respect  to  Municipalities  and  Education. 
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constitution  itself,  furtlior  than  that  it  rendered  possible, 
by  legislation,  the  bringing  about  of  measures  which 
could  never  have  been  carried  out  under  former  consti- 
tutions. 

Within  the  compass  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  confine 
this  work,  we  cannot,  of  course,  describe  many  details 
of  the  history  from  1841  to  18G7.  Such  of  these,  how- 
ever, as  it  may  be  proper  to  introduce,  will,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  be  taken  in  the  following  order :  firstly,  the 
Governors  and  Legislatures  with  their  principal  acts 
and  proceedings;  secondly,  general  progress,  with  a 
statement  of  the  chief  facts  concerned;  and,  lastly,  the 
facts  and  causes  which  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1841,  and  to  its  being  replaced  by  that  of  1867. 

415.  Happily,  in  one  respect,  the  period  embraced 
between  1841  and  1867,  will  be  found  to  differ  signally 
from  the  former  periods  treated  of  in  this  book.  For 
the  course  of  events  in  united  Canada  was  not  marked 
by  scenes  of  warfare,  bloodshed,  and  misery,  such  as 
had  afflicted  the  country  on  various  occasions  heretofore. 
With  one  comparatively  slight  ejcception,*  there  was  no 
invasion  of  the  territory — no  war  in  which  Canada  was 
called  upon  to  take  part.  At  one  time,  indeed,  during 
the  period,  the  mother  country  was  involved  in  a  great 
foreign  war  !  f  Also,  the  neighbouring  United  States, 
were  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  frightful  civil  war.| 
Canada,  however,  although  necessarily  subjected  to  some 
inconveniences,  was  hajjpily  spared. 

*The  so-called  "Fenian  Invasion,"  in  1866. 

+  The  Crimean  War,  waged  by  England,  France  and  Italy  against 
Russia  in  1854  and  1855. 

X  The  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  1861  and  continued  to  i'itt^. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Governor.— Lord  Metcalfe,  Governor. 
—Great  Fires  in  Ol-ebec  in  1845.— Earl  Catiicart,  Gov- 
ernor.— Rebellion  L(jsses. — Loud  Elgin,  Governor. — 
Ki;beli.ion  Lossrs  Bill  passed  in  1S49.— Riots  in  Mon- 
treal.— Sir  Edmund  Head,  Governor. — Seai  of  Gov- 
ERNMENr. — North  West  Territory. — Lord  Monck,  Gov- 
ernor. — The  Fenians. 

410.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  the  successor  of  Lord  Syd- 
enham, arrived  in  January  18-i::i.  His  was  a  brief  ad- 
ministration,  for  he  died  at  Kingston  in  May  1843. 
There  were,  however,  se\eral  circumstances  especially 
worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with  his  governorship. 
When  the  parliament  met,  ancient  causes  of  dissension 
were  made  the  subjects  of  de])ate,  and  were  unnecessa- 
rily introduced  in  connection  witli  v\\  the  important 
matters  propijsed  for  legislation. 

Another  circumstance,  alluded  to  above,  w.is  the  pre- 
sence, in  Sir  Oliarles  Bagot's  Executive  ('ouncil,  of  a 
number  of  men  of  great  talent,  who,  from  that  time, 
took  leading  parts  in  the  pul)lic  all'airs  of  Canada, 
amono'st  whom  were  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Dalv,  ^Ir.  La- 
fontaine,  and  Mr.  Hincks.*  It  was  no  longer  the  case 
tliat  the  favour  of  the  Sovereign's  representative  in 
Canada  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  in  former  days,  to 
a  man's  jiromotion  in  public  lifc.  Any  one  who  could 
obtain  the  suffrages  of  electors  could  iuid  lus  way  into 
the  Leii^islature.  When  there,  if  a  man's  abllitv,  and 
other  qualifications  procured  for  Inm  many  supporters 
among  his  fellow  legislators,  the  governor  would  be 
obliged  to  summon  him  to  the  Executive  Council.    No 

*  Several  of  tliese  2,-entlenien,  after  active  careers  in  polities,  became 
jud{4e3.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Lafontaine,  was  Premier  in  live  suoceed- 
iu^:  Executive  Councils,  after  1851.  Mr.  Hiiicks  was  a  member  of  ten 
diiterent  councils  between  1842  and  1853,  was  then  knighted  and  ap- 
pointed ii^overnor  of  another  British  colony.  Mr.  Daly  (!Sir  Dominick 
Daly)  also  became  a  Colonial  Governor.  ^  ^^ 
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man,  unsupported  by  tlie  favour  of  members  of  tlie 
Legislature  could  count  on  tbat  species  of  promotion, 
which  if  occasionally  accorded  to  men  of  inferior  abihty, 
was  at  least  not  long  enjoyed. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  feature  of  the  system  of  re- 
j^onsible  government,  such  as  was  efFectnally  established 
iinder  the  constitution  of  1841.* 

417.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Met- 
calfe, who,  in  consequence  of  Sir  Charles's  failing  heuit  h, 
became  Governor  General  in  March,  18-13. f 

Lord  Metcalfe  made  some  appointments  to  office  with- 
out consulting  his  Executive  Council.  This,  and  some 
other  occasions  of  difference  of  opinion,  led  to  changes 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  also  to  the  first  dissolution  of  par- 
liament which  occurred  after  the  union.  New  elections 
took  place,  alter  which,  as  it  had  been  determined  to 
change  the  seat  of  government,  the  second  parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Montreal,  on  November  28th, 
181:4.  A  great  deal  of  party  spirit  was  shewn  during 
the  session,  and  tlie  measures  proposed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Council  were  passed  with  very  small  majorities. 
Sir  Allan  McNab  ^v•as  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly. 

41S,  By  this  time,  also,  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  opinions  of  many  thoughtful  persons  re- 
specting the  circumstances  connected  with  the  late  re- 
bellions in  Canada.  Not  only  were  Louis  Papineau  and 
AViliiam  Lyon  McKenzie  permitted  to  return   to  the 

*  It  has  been  alirady  generally  expliiined  that  the  Sovereign  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Sovereign  s  representative — the  Governor  General— in 
Canada,  are  not  held  personally  accountable  to  the  people  for  the 
course  of  government  that  is  pursued.  Instead  of  that,  their  advi- 
sers, that  is  to  say,  the  members  of  their  Executive  Councils,  are 
made  responsibiC.  Accordingly,  when  the  measures  ])ropo8ed  are  not 
approved  of  by  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  so  as  to  be  voted 
ngainst  by  a  majority,  then,  in  most  cases,  the  Cabinet  or  Executive 
Councillors  go  out  of  office. 

+  Sir  Charles  Bagot  had  requested  to  be  recalled.  He  died  in  King- 
ston on  May  19th,  about  two  months  after  surrendering  the  gover- 
uorhhip  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  the 
following  year. 
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country,  but  they,  as  well  as  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  were 
elected  by  large  majorities  to  seats  in  the  Assembly. 
Those  once  notorious  agitators,  two  of  whom  had  openly 
taken  up  arms  against  the  government,  came  now  to  be 
regarded,  by  an  increasing  number  of  persons,  in  the 
light  of  men  Avho  had  merely  erred  in  the  defence  of 
good  principles,  and  whose  zeal  had  carried  them  too 
i'ar  in  a  good  cause.* 

419.  Lord  Metcalfe  retired  in  November  1845.  lie 
had  resigned  owing  to  illness,  being  afflicted  with  a 
cancer  in  his  face.  He  was  not  looked  u})on  as  a  suc- 
cessful governor,  but  was  universally  esteemed  as  a  man. 
He  had  previously  been  governor  of  Jamaica.  He  died 
shortly  after  his  return  to  England. 

430.  During  Lord  Metcalfe's  governorship,  a  terri- 
ble calamity  befel  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec.  Great 
conflagrations,  on  May  28th,  and  June  28th,  1845, 
nearly  destroyed  the  city,  more  particularly  the  property 
situated  in  St.  Roch's  and  Lower  Town.  About  24,000 
inhabitants  were  rendered  houseless,  of  whom  many, 
l)reviously  well  olf,  were  reduced  to  poverty.  Eor  the 
relief  of  tlie  sufferers  considerably  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  were  subscribed  in  England  and  America. 

4*31.  The  next  governor  was  Earl  Cathcart.  He  was 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Metcalfe's  departure,  when  he  became  Administrator, 
until  appointed  Governor  General  in  April  184G.  Ho 
continued  in  office,  as  Governor,  until  January  1S47, 
when  the  Earl  of  Elgin  succeeded  him. 

433.  The  public  business  in  Earl  Cathcart's  time 
was  of  a  very  important  nature.  The  Legislature  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  with  questions  which  had  excited  much 

*  Other  circumstances  shewed  the  change  of  people's  sentiments 
about  the  rebellion.  Arrears  of  salary  to  Mr.  Papineau,  computed 
to  a  date  after  the  outbreaks,  were  paid  to  him  on  account  of  his 
former  office  of  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

At  this  time  the  question  of  recompensing  all  persons  whose  pro- 
perty had  been  destroyed  during  the  rebellion,  excepting  only  those 
who  had  been  lawfully  convicted  of  having  taken  up  arms,  began  to 
be  commonly  discussed. 
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feelinp:  among  tlio  people — re!;itini(  to  the  control  of  the 
Post:  Ulhco  dopui'tiiient,  the  payment  of  the  sufi'erers 
whorio  property  had  been  destroyed  in  the  rebellion^ 
Pnblic  Ediieation,  and  the  Clers2V  Keserves. 

Respecting  the  two  hist  named  su])jects,  which  will  be 
rei'erred  to  again  in  al'ntnre  chai)ter,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  heic,  that  the  tinal  settlement  of  the  Clergy  He- 
serves  did  not  take  ])lac3  nntil  1851,  while,  tVn*  the  pro- 
motion of  Public  Education,  an  ini])ort:mc  Pill  was 
passed  in  iS-l-H.  With  regard  to  the  Post  OtHce  depart- 
ment, there  was  a  desire  to  assume  its  entire  nianage- 
nit'iit,  under  officials  responsible  co  the  government  of 
Canad;!.  At  that  time  it  was  under  the  authorities  in 
England.  This  matter  also  was  settled  in  due  time^ 
although  several  years  ela[)sed  before  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement could  be  etfected.  In  view  of  ultimately 
proviiling  compensation  for  losses  sustained  by  individ- 
uals during  the  rebellion,  Earl  Cathcart  appointed  com- 
missioners to  incjuire  into  the  nature  of  all  claims.  The 
ditlioulty  was  to  distinguish  correctly  between  those 
which  were  just,  and  those  whieh  were  altogether  un- 
founded, or  magnihed,  or  brought  forward  by  persons 
who  themselves  had  taken  part  in  the  resistance  to  law- 
ful authority.  Mr.  Draper  was  then  the  chief  of  the 
cabinet,  Mr.  Papineau  being  one  of  its  members.  Six 
commissioners,  who  had  been  named  for  the  work,  re- 
commended payment  for  all  losses  of  property  occasioned 
by  the  rebellion  in  Upper  Canada.  A  proposal  to  this 
effect  having  been  made  in  the  Legislature,  the  members 
opposed  to  the  government  agreed  to  it,  on  condition 
that  all  the  Loyalists,  who  had  been  sufferers  in  Lower 
Canada,  should  also  be  compensated.  Much  more,  how- 
ever, was  required  to  be  done  before  the  end  in  view  would 
be  accomplished.  Unhappily,  quarrels  arose,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  excitement  and  agitation  throughout 
the  province.  At  the  end  of  three  years  a  Bill  for  the 
regulation  of  this  business  was  passed  and  became  law, 
under  painful  circumstances,  which  will  be  stated  pre- 
sently. 
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423.  Lord  Elgin  entered  npon  the  duties  of  lii^oniee 
in  January  184^  He  was  Governor  nearly  eiijht  wr.v', 
until  Deeember  1854* 

Very  imp  )rtant  legislation  occurred,  aifeeliug  cuiu- 
merce,  navigation  and  the  tinances  of  the  country. 
Hitherto  the  navigation  laws  ol"  Englaiul  had  regulated 
the  trade  of  Canada.  But  now  those  laws  were  much 
changed  by  the  parliament  of  the  nu)ther  country,  and, 
in  conse([uence,  Canada  was  allowed  to  establish  such 
changes  as  her  own  wants  and  interests  dictated.  In 
fact  she  was  left  tree  to  regulate  her  own  tariif.f  and  to 
deal  with  oilier  nations,  irrespectively  of  the  commerce 
of  England,  on  such  terms  as  she  pleased  to  concert  v.  itli 
them.  J: 

424.  In  18-41>,  ^lessrs.  Lafontaine  and  Baldwin  being 
leaders  in  the  Cabinet,  and  rei)resentatives  of  public 
opinion  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  res])ectively,  a  Bill 
was  introduced  to  pay  all  8uilerers§  of  loss  in  the  rel)el- 
lion  who  had  not  been  actually  convicted,  in  courts  of 
law,  of  promoting  the  outbreaks  of  18;]7  and  1838.  This 
appeared  to  alford  an  o})p<n-tunity  of  setting  up  many 
claims  in  cases  of  [)ersons  who  had  been  rebels,  although 
their  guilt  had  not  been  legally  proved.  The  real  i)ur- 
pose  of  the  Bill  was  to  pay  ibr  all  destruction  of  property 

*Duriiifz:  liis  o:oveni()r.ship,  Lord  Eljrin  was  absent  for  nearl}'  a  year 
from  Au<;ust  ISoM.  As  usual,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  then 
Geueral  William  Rowan,  acted  iu  ])lace  of  the  absent  Governor,  under 
the  title  of  Administrator,  from  August,  1853,  to  June,  ISi')-!. 

fThe  scale  of  duties  oi  taxes  in)j)csed  on  goods  imported  or  ex- 
ported. 

Jit  must  not  be  underst  'od  by  this  that  Canada  had  the  power,  at 
this  time,  of  making  tre.itics  like  an  independent  nation,  without  the 
sanction  of  England.  Whit  is  stated  means,  merely,  that  slie  could 
now  regulate  the  duties  to  be  paid  by  the  shij)-owners  and  merchants 
of  other  countries,  including  even  those  of  England,  as  well  as  pre- 
scribe  the  taxes  to  be  ])aid  by  those  who  exported  goods  from  the 
Provhice.  The  merchants  of  England  afterw  ards  eom])lained  of  the 
taxing  of  their  goods  sent  to  Canada. 

§  A  sum  of  about  S10,000  had  been  already  paid  to  sufferers  in 
Lower  Canada  in  consequence  of  the  action  taken  in  1840.  The  jn-e- 
sent  action  was  for  paying  the  remainder,  or  the  balance  due  on  all 
claims  against  which  the  commissioners  had  not  J'eported. 
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by  rebels,  but  not  to  rewurtl  rebels  tbemsclves.  How- 
ever, intense  excitement  was  occasioned  tliroughout  the 
provinces  when  it  became  known  that  the  passage  of  the 
"•  Rebellion-Losses  Bill "  might  involve,  in  some  cases, 
the  compensation  of  persons  who  had  been  open  or  se- 
cret supporters  of  the  outl)reaks.  Great  public  meetings 
were  held,  at  which  the  proposals  of  the  governmenf 
were  loudly  denounced.  But,  nevertheless  the  Bill  was 
passed,  and  Lord  Elgin  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  a.;sent 
to  it,  on  April  20th,  IS-iO.  "No  pay  to  rebels"  had 
become  a  watchword  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure, 
who  even  were  treasonable  in  their  language,  openly 
expressing  themselves  willing  to  cast  away  their  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  England,  and  advocating  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  passage  of 
the  Bill,  riots  took  place,  in  the  Upper  Province,  as  well 
as  in  Lower  Canada.  In  Montreal,  the  Governor  was 
insulted  and  his  carriage  broken,  as  he  was  returning 
from  the  House  after  assenting  to  the  Bill.  The  resi- 
dences of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  were 
attacked  by  the  mob. 

In  course  of  the  riot  at  Montreal,  a  cjy  was  raised  "to 
the  Parliament  House!"  Thither  the  mol)  proceeded, 
and,  after  putting  an  end  to  the  business  going  on  with- 
in the  walls,  by  noise  and  shouts,  and  the  breaking  in 
of  doors  and  windows,  forced  their  way  into  the  Legis- 
lative halls.  Desks,  tal)les  and  benches  were  soon  broken 
to  pieces.*  Many  gentlemen  who  endeavoured  to  op- 
pose the  torrent  of  violence,  and  to  save  pictures  and 
pai)ers,  were  maltreated. 

Presently  the  work  of  violence  was  completed  by  set- 
ting fire  to  the  Parliament  buildings.  Smoke  and  flames 
issuing  from  the  bjisement  induced  many  to  make  efforts 
to  save  the  library  and  public  records.  But  these  efforts 
werr^  vain.  The  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  a  vast  con- 
flagration ensued,  in  w^hich  public  property,  exceeding; 
in  value  Liie  amount  voted  in  the  Rebellion-Losses  Vy\\\. 

*  A  ruffian  seated  himself  in  tlie  Snealser's  obair,  anil  in  derision. 
waived  his  hand,  sliouting  "I  dissolve  this  House'' 
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was  destroyed.*  Tn  some  respects  the  amount  of  the 
loss  could  not  be  estimated,  since  that  of  the  Ixecords, 
and  of  tlie  Library,  including  a  large  number  of  impor- 
tant documents  relating  to  ('anadian  and  American  his- 
tory, could  never  l)e  replaced. 

These  events  were  sincerely  deplored  by  all  Avell  dis- 
posed persons.  Lord  Elgin  was  presented  with  addresses, 
I  \[)ressive  of  sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  tirm  res<;- 
kition  in  performing  what  he  c(msidered  to  be  his  dnty. 
The  Earl  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment. But  the  home  authorities  also  approved  of 
his  conduct,  and  declined  to  recall  him. 

4*^5.  The  disgraceful  proceedings  which  liave  been 
related  put  an  end  to  legislation  for  that  year,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  excitement  ceased.  But  the  (Gover- 
nor transferred  the  seat  of  government  from  Montreal 
to  Toronto. 

4^6.  Lord  Elgin's  governorship  was  extremely  im- 
portant for  Canada,  on  account  of  numerons  great 
questions  which  were  either  settled,  or  bronght  into  a 
shape  ready  for  settlement.  The  peace  and  i)rogress  of 
the  province  were  deeply  concerned  in  bringing  them 
all  to  II n  issue.  They  were  chiefly  the  following,  name- 
ly: the  Clergy  Reserves  system  of  LTi)per  Canadn  :  Bost 
Office  department;  Bail  way  i)rojects;  the  Seigniorial 
Tenure  of  Land;  and  Beciprocity  in  trade  with  the 
United  States.f     Foundations  of  fnture  i)rogress  and 

*It  was  estimated  that  upwards  of  half  a  raillion  dollars  worth  of 
property  was  destroyed.  Tlie  Rebellion-Losses  Bill  was  for  the 
amount  of  £100,00!)  currency. 

t  A  full  account  of  the  a<,ntation  and  settlement  of  all  these  mittcr^ 
would  be  unsuitable  in  a  book  like  this,  and  the  followinir  must  suf- 
fice ;  the  Clergy  Reserves  question  was  arranged  in  1854 ;  the  electioii 
of  Legislative  Councillors  was  provided  for  by  an  alteration  of  t!).- 
Constitution  of  1841,  which  took  effect  in  18.56;  the  Sei)arate  Si  IkhjI 
system  of  Upper  Canada  began  in  1851 ;  in  the  same  yeai"  (18.51)  the 
Post  Office  came  under  the  Canadian  government  instead  of  boing 
managed  in  England,  and  the  uniform  charge  of  five  cents  per  letter 
for  postage  was  introduced  ;  in  1851  and  following  years  the  present 
great  railroad  system  was  begun  bv  the  Legislature  of  Camida,  includ- 
ing the  (Irand  Trunk  Railway  ;  in  1851  and  ls.5.5,  Reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  end  of  th;^  Seiii'niorial  System  were  brought 
about. 
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the  removal  of  long  stimdiiig  causes  of  strife  in  the 
country  were  the  ends  ainiwl  at  and  secured,  by  the 
laws  })assed. 

4*^7.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  was  succeeded,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  lHr)4,  by  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

Sir  Edmund's  govi'i-nors'ii})  lasted  seven  years,  until 
t.ie  month  of  Octoi)er  ISCO,  and  wa;-  reniarkal)le,  in  the 
lirst  place,  for  tiie  actual  (tarrying  out,  or  jierfecting,  of 
several  of  the  great  measures  introduced  or  provided  for 
under  his  predecessor.  The  large  sum  of  *:i, 000,000  was 
voted  l)y  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  recompense  the 
Seigneurs  for  what  they  would  lose  by  the  change  ttf 
law  respecting  tlie  tenure  of  land.  This  was  done  in 
1855.  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  change  of  consti- 
tuti(Mi  already  mentioned,  and  by  which  Legislative 
Councillors  came  to  l)e  elected,  was  completed.* 

Various  imprcnements  continued  to  be  made,  by  legis- 
lation, in  regard  to  all  the  important  interests  of 
Canada,  some  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  ensuing 
chapter,  among  the  statements  relative  to  general  pro- 
gress. In  fact,  for  some  time  after  the  departure  of 
Lord  Elgin,  a  state  of  comparative  concord  took  the 
place  of  former  strife  about  public  affairs.  The  activity 
of  public  men  was  then  mostly  exercised  in  devising  the 
means  of  turning  to  account  measures  already  adopted. 
Peace  and  i^'osperity  seemed  as  if  about  to  become  the 
settled  lot  of  Canada.     But,  presently,  one  of  the  very 

*For  this  purpose  the  whole  province  was  divitlcd  into  fortv-eiixht 
electoral  districts.  Of  the  forty-ciyht  elected  members,  twelve  were 
to  go  out  of  office,  and  new  elections  for  as  many  to  be  held,  at  the 
end  of  every  two  years,  so  that  every  eight  years  the  entire  Council 
would  be  chanj^ed,  except  as  respected  those  members  who  might 
be  re-elected.  Bnt  at  first  the  old  and  apy)ointed  members  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  until  removed  by  death  or  otherwise,  so  that  it  w^uld 
be  some  time  before  all  the  sitting  members  would  b"  those  cl  ctcd 
by  the  people.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  system  was  again  changed  in 
1807.  Three  years  before  the  change  was  made  in  regard  to  the  Le- 
gislative C'ouncil,  namely  in  1858,  the  number  of  members  of  tlie 
House  of  Assembly  was  raised  from  eighty-four  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  Although  Upper  Canada  was  increasing  in  population  faster 
than  Lower  Canada,  the  number  of  members  for  each  was  still  kept 
oqual,  sixty-five  in  place  of  forty-two. 
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cansori  or  proofs  of  ])rosi)erity — tlu;  more  raj)id  incrt'juse 
of  inlnilutiints  in  Ui)per  ('uniidii — introduced  new  sul)- 
jects  of  agitation  and  excitement.  It  will  i)e  seen  that 
this  not  only  occasioned  nuicli  })er[>lexily  in  reganl  to 
the  conduct  of  pul>li(^  atl'airs,  but  also  I'e.sulted  in  bring- 
ing to  an  end  the  constitution  of  18-41, and  in  the  estai)- 
lislnng  t>f  the  one  under  whicli  we  now  live. 

4:*itS.  It  has  been  mentioned  that,  tlie  seat  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  times  oi*  Lord  Sydenliam,  Sir  (.Miarlea 
Bagot  and  Lord  Metcalfe,  was  at  Kingstctn.  'i'he  hkst 
named  (Jovernor,  in  1844,  .summoned  the  Legislature  of 
United  Canada  to  meet  in  Montreal,  whence,  on  account 
of  the  disturbunees  in  1849,  Lord  Elgin  transferred  the 
meetings  of  Parliament  to  Toronto.  From  that  time  To- 
ronto and  Quebec,  by  turns, became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. This  moving  system  was  found  to  be  tiresome  and 
expensive,  so  that  efforts  were  made  to  establish  some  one 
fixed  ])lace  fur  headquarters.  No  agreement,  however, 
could  be  come  at,  as  to  the  most  suitable.  Many  times 
the  subject  was  debati'd  in  the  House,  and  voted  uj)oii 
in  vain.  At  k'ugth  the  Legislature  petitioned  the  Queen 
to  decide,  when  Her  Majesty,  in  1858,  appointed  tlio 
city  of  Ottawa*  to  be  the  future  capital  of  Canada. 

4*il).  During  the  latter  part  of  Sir  Edmund  Head's 
governorsliip,  public  attention  in  Canada  was  much 
roused  in  regard  to  adjacent  territories,  commonly  called 
the  North  West,  whicli,  since  the  year  1670, had  remained 
sul)ject  to  a  trading  society — The  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
That  region  w^as  mostly  devoted  to  the  occupativju  of 
Indians,  and  Canadian  hunters,  who  brought  in  the 
products  of  the  chase  and  traded  wnth  the  Companv's 
servants  at  their  different  posts.  In  course  of  time  a 
settloment  was  formed,  in  a  fertile  vallev  watered  bv  the 
Eed  River,  which  runs  northwards  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 
Here,  in  the  year  181'^,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had 
sold  to  Lord  Selkirk,  for  a  lar2:e  sum  of  monev,  a  tract 

*  Formerly  named  By  town,  after  Colonel  By,  Avho  had  been  much 
concerned  in  the  construction  of  the  Kideau  Canal  between  the  river 
Ottawa,  at  Bytown,  and  Lake  Ontario,  at  Kint^ston. 
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of  more  than  fifty  millions  of  acres.*  To  reach  the  Red 
River  settlement,  the  traveller  has  to  pass  beyond  Lake 
Superior  towards  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  thence, 
still  pursuing  a  northwesterly  route,  to  Fort  Garry,  the 
l)rincipal  station  or  capital.  Although  it  was  so  distant, 
and  far  north,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  North 
Aiiicrican  continent,  the  people  of  Canada  desired  to  in- 
clude the  North  West  under  their  own  government,  hop- 
ing to  establish  fresh  colonies,  and,  ultimately,  to  extend 
the  province  across  the  continent  to  British  Columbia. 
This  great  scheme,  however,  though  favoured  by  the 
British  Government,  was  not  immediately  carried  out. 
In  fact,  its  completion  was  reserved  for  the  time  when 
a  still  larger  project — the  union  of  the  British  Nortli 
American  colonies — was  desttned  to  l^e  l)rought  about. 

430.  Sir  Edmund  Head's  governorship  ended  in  Oc- 
tober 18G1,  when  the  last  of  the  Governors  General  of 
United  Canada,  Viscount  Monck,  succeeded  him.f 

431.  The  conduct  of  public  affairs  during  Lord 
Monck's  administration  was  marked  by  want  of  concord 
in  the  Legislature,  and  towards  its  close,  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  project  mentioned  above.  Although 
Canada  continued  to  improve  wonderfully  in  regard  to 
population,  resource^  and  general  progress,  yet  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Legislature  were  divided  into  parties  so 
strongly  opposed  to  each  other  that  serious  results 
seemed,  for  a  time,  likely  to  ensue.  It  would  be  impos- 
silile  here  to  give  all  the  particulars.  A  few  statements, 
however,  will  suffice  to  show  the  condition  in  which 
affairs  came  to  be  ])laced. 

Those  who  opposed  the  government  were  often  able, 

*  Tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company  afterwards  bought  back  the  land 
sold  t  >  Lord  Selkirk.  The  Red  River  settlement  had  ten  or  eleven 
thousand  inhabitants  about  the  time  when  Lord  Monck  became  (iov- 
ernor  of  Canada. 

fFrom  Jime  to  November  ISoT,  and  again  from  October  1^60  to 
February  18(31,  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  absent,  and  daring  those  inter- 
vals, replaced  by  Administrators,  General  Sir  William  Eyre  and 
General  Sir  Fenwick  Williams.  The  completion  of  the  Victoria 
Bridge  and  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  while  Sir  Edmund  was 
Governor,  are  noticed  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 
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by  the  number  of  votes,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  Bill. 
When  one  did  pass,  it  was  by  a  small  majority  of  two  or 
three.  In  fact,  the  most  necessary  measures,  such  as 
voting  the  supplies,  could  be  carried  only  by  permission 
of  the  "opposition." 

The  majority  of  members  representing  Upper  Canada 
were  often  hindered  in  obtaining  laws  useful  for  tl.eir 
province  by  the  minority.  'J'his  was  managed  through 
the  aid  of  the  Lower  Canada  minority,  who  were  also 
able  to  hinder  good  legislation  in  their  section.  The  cou- 
ser^uence  was  mutual  dissatisfaction  in  both  provincos. 

Change  after  chango  was  made  in  the  government 
itself,  that  is,  the  persons  composing  the  Caljinet  or 
Executive  Council.  No  less  than  live  such  changes 
occurred  in  two  veai*s,  between  Mav  18G2  and  June 
18G4.  There  were  also  new  elections  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Assemljly.  But  the  result  was  always  the 
same.  The  new  Cabinets  could  not  obtain  sufficient 
support  in  the  new  Houses  to  outvote  the  "'opposition." 
The  numbers  of  members  on  opposite  sides  were  always 
too  nearly  equal.  Neither  party  would  give  way,  and 
there  came  to  be  in  the  Legislature  what  was  called  a 
"deadlock."  In  the  course  of  debates  in  the  House, 
members  sometimes  oeaseil  to  be  })olite  towards  each 
other,  uttering  threats  and  taunts  across  the  floor. 
Meanwhile,  people  outside,  in  the  province,  and  in  Eng- 
land, who  had  anything  to  do  with  Canada  in  matters 
of  commerce  or  money,  lost  confidence.  The  credit  of 
the  province  was  seriously  damaged.  Altogether,  such 
"was  the  state  of  things  that  many  thoughtful  persons 
supposed  the  time  drawing  neaf  when  scenes  like  those 
of  1837  and  1838  would  be  witnessed  again. 

Before  the  year  1851,  it  was  supposed  that  L^[)pei 
Canada  had  quite  as  many  inhabitants  as  Lower  C'anada; 
and,  when  the  census  was  taken,  it  turned  out  that  it 
had  62,000  more.  The  next  census,  that  of  18G1,  shewed 
a  much  greater  difference,  namely,  285,000.  Upi)er 
Canada  was  plainly  increasing  in  population  faster  than 
the  Lower  Province.     Consequently  the  Upper  Cana- 
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dians  demanded  tliafc  the  numbers  of  representatives  for 
the  two  provinces  should  no  longer  remain  eciual.  as  had 
been  settled  in  the  constitution  of  1841.  But  the  Lower 
Canadians  would  not  permit  or  agree  to  such  a  ciiange. 
This  ditt'crcnce  betv/een  the  two  provinces  was  tiio  oc- 
casion of  many  of  the  difficulties  of  legislation  wnicii 
which  have  been  adverted  to.  '*  Kei)resentation  by  pop- 
ulation," the  demand  of  Upper  Canada,  became  a  soit 
of  moito,  or  i)arty  ciy.  The  leaders  and  members  of 
the'  House,  on  that  subject,  formed  two  almost  evenly 
balanced  i)arties,  one  for,  and  the  otlier  against,  the 
change  of  constitution.  So  matters  went  on  until  180-4, 
when  the  difficulties  seemed  past  remcly. 

But,  through  the  providence  of  (lod,  a  remedy  was 
devised,  namely.  Confederation  of  the  British  Aortli 
American  IVovinces,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  last 
cliapter  of  this  history. 

43*^.  While  these  contentions  were  going  on  in  the 
Legislature  of  Canj^da,  the  civil  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America  was  raging. 
Owing  to  an  act  of  an  American  Commodore,*  there 
was  some  danger  of  England,  and  conse(]uently,  of 
Canada  becoming  involved.  Troops  were  even  sent  out 
in  the  autumn  of  1861,  to  be  in  readiness  for  expected 
hostilities.  Although  these  were  hai)pily  averted,  yet, 
during  the  continuiuice  of  the  struggle,  it  often  seemed 
scar(;ely  possible  f\)r  Canada  to  esca])e  being  drawn  in. 
Some  of  her  newspapers  openly  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  Confederates,  whose  refugees  Avere  received  in  Cana- 
dian cities  with  marks  of  sympathy.  This  much  dis- 
pleased the  government  and  people  of  the  northern 
States,  and  incidents  occurred,  from  time  to  time,  of  a 
nature  to  foster  hostile  feelings. f     Towards  the  end  of 

""  See  foot  note,  pajje  288,  relative  to  passengers  forcibly  reinoveJ 
from  the  Eiij^Iisli  nuiil-steainer  Trcut. 

i  Notwitlistandinf):  tlieir  displeasure  the  people  of  the  Nortli  Avere 
glail  to  receive  into  their  armies  recruits  from  Canada.  A  great 
many  Canadians  of  French  oriL!;in— it  is  said,  more  than  ■10,00*)  at  one 
time— served  in  the  Northern  ranks,  enticed  by  the  liigh  pay  and  the 
bountieg. 
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the  eivil  war,  in  18G5,  tlie  time  of  tlie  Reciproeity  Treaty 
expired,  and  the  Ameriean  j^-overnment  refused  to  have 
it  renewed.  'J'his  A'as  a  source  of  loss  and  injury  to  botli 
countries.* 

4J>*>.  There  wa.i  at  this  tin.e  in  the  United  States  a 
soeiety,  or  hrothej'hood,  consisting  of  ])ersons  who  styled 
tlie:nselves  Uenians.  They  "were  Irish  settled  in  the 
Stales,  or  of  Irish  (iescent.  Tlieir  declaivd  oljjeet  was 
to  separate  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  by  force,  and, 
with  i;hat  view,  to  begin  by  attacking  and  seizing  Canada. 
At  various  points  along  the  borders,  but  in(jre  especially 
at  liutfalo  and  S(nne  other  ])laces  in  the  >t;ite  of  New 
York,  these  ])eoi)le  collected  in  consideralfi"  iiuuibers. 
They  made  a  })arade  of  drilling  ))odie.s  of  arnr.'d  men,  and 
of  gathering  together  munitions  of  war  in  [)i-i'i);iratioii 
for  the  invasion  of  Caiuida.  The  militia  ot  Canada  were 
ordered  out  and  the  regular  ti"oo[»s  then  in  the  province 
were  lield  in  readiness  by  (reneral  Michel.  In  the  month 
of  June  18GG,  incursions  across  th.e  frontiers  actually 
took  place.  A  large  !>ody  established  itself,  at  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Fort  Erie.  Other  bands  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  fi'ontiers  of  Vermont. 

JVlore  excitement  was  occasioned  in  Canada  by  these 
movements  than  the  circumstances  warranted,  for,  as  a 
military  disphiy,  the  whole  affair  was  contemptible. 
Nevertheless  an  encounter  took  place  between  the  law- 
less invaders  and  a  body  of  volunteers,  whose  too  great 
zeal  impelled  them  to  move  forward  in  advance  of  the 
regular  troops.  Several  of  the  young  men  lost  their 
lives  and  there  was  some  destruction  of  property.  But 
when  the  troops  came  up,  the  invaders  hastened  to  re- 
cross  the  boundary.  Some  of  their  number  were  cap- 
tured and  lodged  in  gaol.  The  movement  from  Vermont 
was  easily  repulsed  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  distant 
shots.  Although  the  militia  of  the  })rovince  was  easily 
able  to  defend  the  country  against  such  hordes  of  ruf- 

*This  Treaty  had  lasted  ten  years.  It  caused  a  great  increase  in 
the  trade  between  the  province  and  the  States.  In  the  very  first  year 
its  volume  increased  from  two  millions  to  twenty  millions  of  dollarB. 
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fiaiis  as  those  who  had  ventured  across  the  borders,  yet, 
since  the  authorities  in  the  States  did  not  see  fit  to  stop 
tlie  Fenian  demonstrations  within  their  own  territory, 
tlie  people  of  Canada  were,  for  a  long  time,  put  to  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience,  througli  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing prepared  to  repel  any  fresh  incursion. 

434.  In  a  preceding  article  a  general  description  has 
been  given  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs;  and  it  is  there  stated  that,  hap- 
pily, means  of  surmounting  them  were  at  length  found. 

The  first  and  most  necessary  step  was  for  the  leading 
men  to  lay  aside  for  a  time  their  differences,  and  meet 
each  other  in  a  purely  i)atriotic  spirit,  in  order  to  see  if 
they  could  settle,  among  themselves,  upon  some  united 
course  of  action.  This  was  not  only  an  unusual  but 
also  a  difficult  step  to  take.  Nevertheless,  to  their  great 
credit  be  it  said,  the  party  leaders  did  adopt  it,  in  the 
most  frank  and  praiseworthy  manner.  Canada,  in  her 
previous  history,  had  never  wanted  for  eminent  men  to 
guide  her  counsels  and  defend  her  from  enemies.  From 
the  days  of  the  noble  Cliamplain  down  to  the  period  to 
which  we  now  allude,  we  have  a  grand  list  of  distin- 
guished men,  such  as  would  grace  the  annals  of  any 
country.  The  leading  public  men  of  the  period  from 
18J:1  to  1867,  were  not  one  whit  behind  their  predeces- 
sors, although  so  differently  situated.  Representing 
great  communities,  they  could  not  in  the  halls  of  the 
Legislature,  either  abandon  the  interests  confided  to 
them,  or  agree  upon  the  measures  by  which  those  inte- 
rests w^ere  to  be  promoted.  But  when  they  laid  aside 
])arty  si)irit,  and  sacrificed  their  personal  feelings  and 
views,  and  when  they  came  together  with  the  disposi- 
tion mentioned  above,  thev  were  enabled  to  arrive  at 
results  of  the  utmost  value  to  their  country.  Seizing 
their  opportunity,  they,  as  it  were  at  one  stroke,  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  and  free 
nation,  thus  accomplishing  more  than  all  the  eminent 
public  men  who  had  gone  before. 
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General  Progress. — PoruLAxioN. — Trade  and  Commerce.— 
Debt.— Public  Works. — International  Exhibition  ok 
1S51.  —  Railways. —Victoria  Bridge. —Visit  of  riir. 
Prince  of  Wales  in  i860.— The  Prince  in  the  Unttkd 
States.— International  Exhibition  of  1862.— Municipal 
System.— Public  Education.    (A.  D.  1S41-1867.) 

435.  Wc  shall  judge  of  the  general  progress  of  United 
Canada  by  the  same  means  as  before,  namely,  the  in- 
crease of  population,  the  finances,  public  works,  state  of 
education,  and  the  other  leading  particulars  upon  which 
the  advancement  of  a  country  depends.  Wlien  tliese 
are  examined,  the  growth  of  the  province  will  be  seen 
to  have  been  wonderfully  rapid  after  the  year  1841. 

436.  It  A\a3  stated  in  Art.  398,  that  the  total  popu- 
lation was  upwards  of  1,000,000  at  tlie  time  of  the  union 
in  the  last  named  year.  In  ten  years  it  increased  to 
1,842,000,*  and  ten  years  later  still,  when  another  cen- 
sus was  taken,  it  was  upwards  of  2,500, 000.  f  Such,  in 
fiict,  was  ihQ  rate  of  increase,  that  another  period  often 
years  might  be  expected  to  bring  up  the  population  of 
the  two  provinces  to  3,500,000  souls,  f 

437.  During  the  same  two  periods,  from  1841  to 
1851,  and  from  1851  to  18G1,  the  numbers  of  immi- 
grants landed  at  Quebec  were  not  so  great  as  before,  nor 
did  so  many  of  them  remain  in  Canada.  By  immigra- 
tion alone,  it  is  thought,  the  additions  to  the  number  of 
people  were  not  more  than  at  the  rate  of  about  five  oi' 
six  thousand  a  year,  while  the  arrivals  at  the  port  of 
Quebec,  during  each  period  of  ten  years,  were  not  less 
than  the  quarter  of  a  million.     It  became  a  practice 

*  Census  of  ia51— Upper  Canada,  953,000. 

Lower  Canada,  890,000. 
t  Census  of  1861— Upper  Canada,  1,^,96,00.\ 

Lower  Canada,  l,lll,0t)0. 
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with  the  immigrants  to  pass  on  from  Canada  into  tho 
United  States.* 

4-.*58.  The  trade  and  finances  of  tlie  country  could 
not  be  sliewn  distinctly  without  going'  into  details  too 
tedious  for  these  pages.  Yet  tliese  are  the  most  neces- 
snrv  matters  to  he  looked  into  when  forming  an  opinion 
res})ectinf»-  j)rosperity  and  progress,  so  that  some  of  the 
results  at  least  must  l)e  stated. 

About  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  the 
]vvenues  of  botli  did  not  much  exceed  a  million  of  dol- 
l;irs.  'J'aking  one  year  with  another,  the  increase  of 
revenue,  from  1841,  appears  to  have  been  at  the  rate  of 
hah*  a,  million  of  (h)ll;irs,  so  that  by  1801  the  total  was 
not  .far  short  of  ten  millions.  The  v.alues  of  imported 
goo.ls  and  (jf  the  products  of  the  country  exi)orted  in- 
creased still  faster.  By  1851,  the  imports  came  to  twenty- 
one,  and  exports  to  thirteen  millions.  Ten  years  later, 
these  were  about  forty  and  thirty-six  millions  respectively. 
The  improvement  thus  shewn  was  great,  especially  as  the 
value  of  the  exports  was  approaching  nearer  to  that  of 
imports.  The  nature  of  the  exported  goods  also  shews 
what  was  heing  done  in  the  province.  They  consisted 
of  the  various  products  of  agriculture,  of  the  forest,  of 
the  waters,  animal  products,  minerals,  manufactures, 
ships,  and  sundry  others.  The  returns  for  the  year  from 
18<)o  to  18(10,  shew  the  value  of  exports  about  fifty-six 
millions  of  dollars,  while  that  of  the  imports  amounted 
to  three  millions  less.  In  that  year  the  duties  or  taxes 
received  on  imports  gave  to  the  Canadian  revenue  the 
considerahlo  sum  of  17,330,000. 

From  these  statements  we  can  form  some  judgement 
of  the  vast  growth  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Canada 
since  1841. 

*The  population  of  the  cities  of  Canada,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Toron- 
to, Hamilton,  Kinj^sron  and  London,  increased,  of  course,  witli  that 
of  the  province  generally,  as  is  seen  in  tlie  following  table. 

1S51  1.S61  1S51  1861 

Montreal 57, 700 ....  00,:)00  Ottawa 7, 700 ... .  14,700 

Quebec +3,0(H). . .  .51,100  Kino'ston 11,()00. . .  .13,700 

Toronto 80,700. . .  .U,m)  London 7,000. ...  13^00 

Hauiilton U,U0 ....  10,100 
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439.  The  province  had  long  been  able  to  provide 
from  its  revenues  the  amounts  necessary  for  tlie  pay- 
ment of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government.  13ut, 
after  paying  those  ordinary  expenses  she  had  not  enough 
money  left  to  construct  or  to  aid  in  the  pubHe  works 
judged  requisite  for  her  present  and  future  wants — such 
as  canals,  railways,  public  buildings,  roads  and  bridges, 
harbours,  light  houses,  and  some  otlier  underlakiiiLiS. 
Without  these  works,  Canada  must  have  remained  lc- 
liiud  most  other  countries;  to  possess  them,  she  has 
been  obhged  to  incur  a  heavy  debt,  for  the  repayment 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  interest,  her  future  revenues  are 
pledged.  The  canals,  and  other  works  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  rivers,  were  provided  at  the  prodigious 
cost  of  about  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars.*  But  from 
these  there  is  an  annual  income.  For  railways,  of  which 
none  are  public  property,  the  government  contributed 
not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars;  for  roads  and 
bridges,  about  seven  millions. 

All  these  works,  though  they  have  been  so  expensive, 
and  the  causes  of  a  heavy  public  debt,  vastly  increase  the 
importance  of  the  province,  and,  in  various  ways,  min- 
ister to  the  wants  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

440.  The  advancement  of  Canada  in  material  things, 
since  1841,  has  been  rapid  and  continuous.  This  is 
shewn  by  a  number  of  instances.     In  1847,  railways 

*  Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  value  of  these  public  works  can  be 
formed  when  it  is  stated  that  since  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were 
completed,  ships  of  400  tons  burden  can  be  navigated  all  tlie  way 
between  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  ocean,  upwards  of  20(K) 
miles.  The  canals  themselves  are  necessary  for  about  seventy-two 
miles  of  that  distance.  They  enable  vessels  to  avoid  the  rapids  and 
shallow  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Tolls  are  charged  to  vessels 
passing  through  them,  and  thus  a  very  large  income  is  raised,  espe- 
cially from  the  Welland  canal,  between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
twenty-eight  miles  long,  the  most  costly  but  most  profitable  of  all. 
Formerly  it  used  to  cost  upwards  of  one  dollar  for  conveying  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  from  Toronto  to  Montreal.  Now,  through  the  advantage 
of  canals,  the  cost  is  reduced  to  eighteen  or  twenty  cents. 

There  are  other  canals  besides  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence — as  the 
Rideau,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  long,  the  Ottawa  canals, 
seventeen  miles,  the  St.  Ours  and  the  Chambly,  by  which  tlie  St. 
Lawrence  is  connected  with  Lake  Champlain.    1116  Lachine  canal  for 
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were  fairly  begun,  for  there  were  upwards  of  forty  miles 
finished,  and  in  the  same  year,  the  electric  telegraph  was 
introduced.  By  1849,  most  of  the  canals  were  com- 
pleted. Jn  1850  extensive  preparations  were  made  for 
enabling  Canada  to  take  a  foremost  part  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion or  World's  Fair  held  in  London,  in  1851.  On  this 
occasion,  the  province  outshone  other  British  colonies 
in  some  important  particulars,  especially  in  the  display 
of  niiucrals,  timber,  and  some  agricultural  products.  In 
1853,  the  works  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Company, 
marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  as  respected  both  inland 
communication  and  the  rapid,  certain  and  comfortable 
conveyance  of  passengers,  as  well  as  letters  and  freight, 
between  Quebec  and  Liverpool.  From  that  time  up 
to  the  present  day  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  of 
the  facilities  which  those  great  undertakings  were  de- 
signed to  promote. 

Meanwhile,  the  Post  Office  department  had  become 
wholly  Canadian,  postage  stamps  were  introduced,and  the 
charge  reduced  to  five  cents,  throughout  the  province. 

441.  Two  important  circumstances  rendered  the  year 
18C0  memorable  in  the  history  of  Canada — the  comple- 

avoiding  the  rapids  nearest  above  Montreal  is  eight  and  one-half  miles 
long. 

Most  of  the  existing  canals  of  Canada  were  finished  before  the  end 
of  the  year  1850. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  CANALS. 


Grallops  Canal 

Point  Iroquois  Canal 

Ra])id  Piatt  Canal 

Farren's  Point  Canal 

Cornwall  Canal,  Long  Sault 

Beauharaois  Canal,  Coteau 

Cedars,  Split  Rock,  Cascade  Rapids 

Lachine  Canal,  Lachine  Rapids 

Fall  on  portions  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between 

canals  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal 

From  Montreal  to  tide  water  at  Three  Rivers. . . 
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tion  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  and  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Queen  Victoria's  eldest  son. 

That  bridge,  which  now  joins  the  north  and  south 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  had  been  con- 
structed after  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Kcefer  and  Ross,  and 
of  the  celebrated  English  engineer,  Kobert  Stephenson. 
It  was  a  truly  gigantic  undertaking  as  respected  amonnt 
of  work  done,  cost,  and  extraordinary  difficulties  tu  be 
overcome.  It  surpassed,  in  fact,  everything  of  the  kind 
in  the  world. 

44*^1  The  members  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  Canada,  liad  resolved  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  to  traffic,  after  a  I'iishion 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sir 
Henry  Smith,  was  despatched  to  England  with  ati  ad- 
dress to  the  Queen,  soliciting  Her  Majesty  to  visit  her 
Canadian  subjects.  The  Queen  replied  that  she  could 
not  herself  respond  to  the  invitation,  but  that  she  would 
send  her  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  her  stead. 

Accordingly,  Albert  Edward,  then  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  came  out  to  Canada,  attended  by  the  British  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  oecKsion 
and  stated  object  of  his  visit  was  the  opening  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge;  but  the  opportunity  was  employed  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  tour  of  the  British  Aorth  Ame- 
rican Provinces,  and  afterwards,  that  of  a  coniiidi  ruble 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Tiie  Governor  General,  attended  by  his  ]\Iinisters  of 
State,  went  down  to  Gaspo  Bay,  and  there,  on  Tuesday, 
August  l-fth,  received  the  Prince,  and  welcomed  him  to 
Canada,  di  the  same  day  the  squadron  which  liiid 
brought  him  from  England,  with  the  other  Ycssels  wliicli 
had,  by  this  time,  joined  it,  proceeded  on  the  voyage  r.p 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

443*  On  Saturday,  August  25th,  the  openinn-  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge  was  celebrated  in  the  presence  ol  a  ^leat 
concourse  of  people.  The  Prince  received  and  re[)!ied 
to  an  address  presented  l)y  the  [u-esident  of  the  ]5oard 
of  Railroad  Directors.     A  vast  platform  hau  Ix-.n  con- 
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srructe<],  standing  upon  wliicli  tlie  Prince  then  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  placing  the  last  stone  whiel\ 
crowns  the  arch  of  the  grand  entrance  to  tlie  bridge. 
Proceeding  next  to  the  middle  of  the  l)ridge,  he  inserted, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  last  of  the  million  of  bolts  or 
rivets  by  which  the  plates  of  the  enormous  tubes  were 
fastened  together.  The  ceremonies  were  concluded  by 
a  grand  banquet,  attended  by  the  Prince  and  liis  suite, 
the  Governor  General,  Directors  of  the  Clrand  Trunk 
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Company,  and  six  hundred  guests   from   all  parts  of 
Canada. 

444.  The  Prince  of  Wales'  progress  through  British 
America  and  the  United  States  was  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  striking  character.  There  was 
everywhere  the  most  lavish  display  of  joy  and  enthu- 
siasm. In  the  United  States,  many  of  the  principal 
cities  were  visited.  His  progress  from  first  to  last  w^^s 
one  continued  ovation.  Indeed,  the  citizens  of  the  great 
republic  may  be  said  to  have  placed  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects under  a  heavy  obligation  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  treated  the  future  king  of  England,  who  was  also 
the  orreat  orandson  of  kin^-  Geor<]je  HI.  against  whom 
their  lathers  had  rebelled. 
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445.  Tn  tbo  year  followini^  tbe  Prince  of  Wales'  visit 
preparations  wero  made,  on  an  extended  scale,  for  ena- 
bling- Caniidi)  to  take  ])ai't  in  (be  International  Exbibi- 
tion  of  Loy.>I(/ii.  She  bad,  as  already  mentioned,  dis- 
tinun idled  berself  on  a  previous  occasion,  in  1851,  and 
also  in  IHe^o,  at  Paris. 

Tbe  International  Exbibition  of  London  in  18G2, 
afforded  tbe  nations  of  tbe  world  tbe  greatest  and  best 
opportunity  tbey  had  ever  enjoyed  of  comparing  tbetn- 
selves  with  each  otber  in  regard  to  the  possession  of 
natural  resources,  as  well  as  their  progress  in  modes  of 
turning  tbose  resources  to  account.  It  enabled  tbem 
to  note,  each  for  its  own  future  advantage,  tbe  advance- 
ment made  in  all  the  various  ai'ts  of  life,  in  science,  skill, 
and  manufactures — tbe  condition,  in  short,  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal families  of  mankind,  in  regard  to  all  those  tbings 
upon  wbich  happiness  and  civilization  depend. 

Canada  again  contributed  to  tbe  wonderful  display  of 
products  of  tbe  forest,  tbe  soil,  tbe  waters,  and  of  liu- 
man  skill,  and  again,  aB  in  1851  and  1855,  by  means  of 
lier  minerals,  timber  and  agricultural  riches,  stood  fore- 
most among  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.* 

44G.  Tbe  material  progress  of  Canada  since  1841, 
having  now  been  described  as  fully  as  is  suitable  to  tbe 
purposes  of  tins  book,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  marks  of 
advancement  of  another  kind. 

Before  1841,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  towns, 
villages  and  settlements,  bad  not  tbe  power  of  uniting 
for  the  furtherance  of  local  objects — ro;ids,  bridges,  and 
various  improvements.  Individuals  might  attend  to  tbe 
improvement  of  their  private  property  as  much  as  tbey 


*  Prince  Albert,  the  consort  of  Her  Majesty,  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  preparations  for  tlie  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  But,  a  few 
months  before  its  openin2:,  lie  was  removed  by  death.  This  event 
was  universally  deplored.  It  happened  in  December  1861.  Shortly 
before,  great  excitement  was  occasioned  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
throuy;h  the  forcible  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  passengers  on  board 
the  Trent,  an  English  mail  steamer,  by  Wilkes,  an  American  Commo- 
dore. This  nearly  caused  a  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States. 
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pleased.  But  in  regard  to  intitters  concerning  the  gene- 
ral l)onelit,  people  were  obliged  to  luive  reconrse  to  the 
Legislatnro  tor  the  })ower  to  net.  It  is  plain  that,  under 
sucli  a  system,  not  only  would  important  local  improve- 
ments be  often  left  neglected,  but  alsj  the  business  of 
th(i  Legislature  was  made  to  include  a  great  many 
ati'airs  in  which  the  people  of  the  province  at  large  felt 
little  or  no  concern. 

To  put  an  end  to  this,  the  Municipal  system  was 
introduced.  This  consists  in  the  management  of  their 
local  alfairs  by  the  people  themselves.  Councils  are 
formed  in  every  city,  town,  township,  and  county,*  the 
inhal)itants  electing  a  certain  number  of  members  to 
represent  them.  Seven  is  the  number  of  members  of 
township  and  village  municipalities.  The  Municipal 
Councils  have  power,  by  Law,  to  levy  taxes  for  all  local 
purposes,  and  to  expend  the  money  for  the  benefit  of 
the  municipalities.  They  can  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  can 
deal  with  local  matters  too  numerous  and  various  to  be 
specified  here — including,  however,  the  care  of  high- 
ways and  bridges,  licences,  markets,  and  maintenance 
of  jails. 

tipper  Canada  took  the  lead  in  carrying  out  the  mu- 
nicipal system.  At  various  times,  as  in  1841,  1847, 
1841),  1855,  the  Legislature  passed  laws  on  the  subject, 
and  the  system  became  gradually  and  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, first  in  Upper,  and  then  in  Lower  Canada.f 

*A  county  council  is  composed  of  the  heads  (Reeves  in  Upper 
Canada,  Mayors  in  Lower  Canada)  of  the  municipalities  of  tlie  county. 
A  county  council  is  a  sort  of  general  or  larger  municipal  council  for 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun'y. 

t  By  ISO"),  including  the  great  municipal  corporations  of  the  cities 
and  larger  towns,  Upper  Canada  had,  in  the  ditferen;  counties,  nearly 
3UO,00 )  rate-payers  whose,  property  was  assessed  or  rat';d  at  nearly 
383  millions  of  dollars ;  Lower  Canada  :3UO,OuO  rate-payers  assessed 
at  KiO  millions. 

To  raise  money  at  modemte  rates  of  interest  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, the  Provincial  (iovernmcnt  pledged  its  own  credit,  the  muni- 
cipalities undertaking  to  pay  interest  ;  nd  principal.  Thus  a  large 
debt  was  created,  called  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund. 
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447.  The  next  important  feature  of  progress  is  the 
sy.steni  of  Public;  Education. 

Although,  in  the  l)eginning  of  the  century,  the  then 
ei^ht  districts  of  Upper  (Janada  luid,  in  each,  a  pul)lic 
Gr;i:nraar  School,  the  plan  of  (Joninioii  Schools,  for  tiio 
advautago  of  the  people  at  large,  was  not  begun  until 
1810.  Then,  30  yoai'd  more  elapsed  before  the  system  was 
brought  into  what  could  be  called  good  working  order. 

By  this  time  the  Legislature  had  frequently  and  use- 
fully concerned  itself.  A  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
a  Council  of  Pul)lic  Instruction  had  been  appointed  for 
that  section  of  the  Province.  By  tliese  author;.".' '^,  in 
the  course  of  ensuing  years,  numerous  Grammar  Sdiools, 
and  upwards  of  4000  Primary,  or  Common  Schools,  have 
been  established. 

In  1847,  the  important  step  was  taken  of  founding, 
for  Upper  Canada,  a  Normal  School,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  in  future  a  supply  of  trained  and  qualified 
instructors.* 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  higher  institutions. 
These  consist  of  4  universities,  and  VZ  colleges,  and  col- 
legiate seminaries,  f 

In  Lower  Canada,  an  attempt  to  establish  a  public 
system  of  education  was  made  in  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  under  the  care  of  a  body  called  the 
"  Royal  Institution."  But  very  small  progress  was  made, 
until  the  common  school  system  was  introduced  in  1841. 
In  that  and  succeeding  years,  more  particularly  in  1845, 
184G,  1849,  1851,  1855  and  1856,  various  new  laws,  and 


*  Female  Education  in  Upper  Canada  was  promoted  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  fj^irls'  academies  in  the  cities  ani  principal  town^i.  The 
teaching  of  religion,  according  to  the  principles  of  any  piirticular  le- 
liglou/i  denomination,  being  otherwise  provided  for,  is  disconnected 
from  the  daily  routine  of  the  public  schools.     The  law,  however, 

germits  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  establish 
eparate  Schools. 

t  The  advance  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing Table:  in  1851  1856  1861 
Institutions  of  aU  kinds....     3,240               3,815               4,460 

Pupils 175,900  262,900  344,100 

Population 950,500  1,396,000 
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amendments  of  the  old  ones,  were  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  object.*  In  1857, 
Normal  Schools  and  a  Journal  of  Education,  as  well  as  a 
council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  a  system  of  supervision 
of  schools  by  means  of  Inspectors,  were  established.  It 
was  found  more  diflBcult,  and  a  work  of  longer  time,  to 
make  arrangements  for  public  education  in  Lower  than 
ill  Upper  Canada.  But  by  degrees  those  now  existing 
were  brought  about,  f 

For  school  purposes  the  inhabited  parts  of  Lower  Can- 
ada were  divided  into  School-Municipalities.    These  are 


is 


*  At  first,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jamieson  was  named  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  all  Canada,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  and  Dr.  Meil- 
leur  for  the  Provinces  respectively.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Ryerson  for 
Upper  Canada,  and  Dr.  Meillcur  for  Lower  Canada  came  into  office, 
the  former  of  whom,  established,  in  his  section,  the  present  system, 
which  has  been  greatly  commended.  The  latter.  Dr.  Meillcur,  at  a 
time  wlieu  it  was  far  more  difllcult  than  at  present  to  procure  correct 
statistics,  madt'  inquiries  personally  throughout  the  country.  The 
results  enal)led  him  to  found  a  system  which  led  to  that  now  exist- 
ing. Upon  his  recommendation  the  required  legislation  was  begun, 
and  to  som;>  extent  carried  out,  for  the  proper  division  of  the  country 
into  Sl'IiooI  .Municipiilities  and  Districts  of  Inspection,  for  the  establish- 
ing of  Normal  Schools,  and  various  other  provisions  which  have  since 
regidated  the  educational  affairs  of  the  Province.  He  retired  in  18.56, 
and  was  succeeded  l)y  the  Hon,  Mr.  Chauveau,  under  whom  the 
system  now  (ISGD)  existing  was  established. 

f  Before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  education  for  boys  could 
be  had  only  a  Quebec  and  Montreal — namely  at  the  Jesuits'  College, 
Quebec,  founded  in  l()8\J,  the  Quebec  Seminary,  16()3,  and  the  Semi- 
nary of  Montreal,  IT?;}.  There  was,  afterwards,  Nicolet  College  in 
180^,  St.  llyaclnthe  College  in  1811,  and,  later,  a  few  others  before 
the  introduction  of  Common  Schools. 

"What  opportunities  the  inhabitants  had  for  educating  girls  will  be 
seen  f  rjm  tlie  following  list  of  places  whore  schools  were  established  : 
Quebec  (Ursulines) 1640  !  Pt.  aux  Trembles  (Quebec).  1713 


Ste.  Fauiille 168.5 

Pt.  aux  Trembles  (Mont.)..  1600 

Thr.c  Rivers  (Ursulines)...  1697 

lioucherville 1703 

La  Prairie 1705 


Lake  of  Two  Mountains 1720 

General  Hospital  (Quebec). .  1725 

St.  Francis 1763 

St.  Denis 1783 

Pt.  Claire 1784 


Among  the  earliest  of  the  modern  Protestant  Schools,  were,  the 
Higli  School  of  (^lebec  in  1843,  and  Bishop's  College  School,  1845, 
and,  later,  the  Iligh  School  of  Montreal,  and  St.  Francis  College, 
Richmond. 

Tlie  two  Protestant  Universities,  McGill  College  and  Bishop's  Col- 
lege, were  founded  in  1827  and  1843,  respectively.  Morin  College, 
Quebec,  alliliated  to  McGill,  was  founded  in  1850. 
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sometimes  entire  townships,  and  are  subdivided  into 
School-Districts,  as  required  by  the  inhabitants.  When- 
ever those  of  a  different  religious  faith  from  that  of  the 
majority  desire  it,  Dissentient  School  Municipalities  are 
formed,  to  answer  the  same  purposes  as  the  Separate 
School  system  of  Upper  Canada.  The  rate-payers,  or 
owners  of  property  in  each  municipality  elect  persons  to 
manage  their  school  affairs,  and  thus  are  formed  thu 
Boards  of  School  Commissioners  and  School  Trustees.* 

We  shall  close  this  subject  by  stating,  that,  during  the 
fifteen  years  ending  in  1867,  about  1400  Institutions, 
100,000  pupils,  and  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars 
added  to  the  money  contributions,  show  the  increase  of 
public  Education  in  Lower  Canada. 

448.  The  examples  which  have  been  given  in  this  chap- 
ter are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  country  made  prodigious 
general  progress  under  the  constitution  of  1841,  in  s[)ite 
of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  conducting  the  pubhc 
affairs.  In  fact,  but  for  those  difficulties,  a  prosperous  fu- 
ture might  have  been  confidently  expected,  founded  upon 
the  satisfactory  state  of  all  the  leading  interests  concerned 
in  a  country^s  welfare — population,  revenue,  trade  and 
commerce,  public  works,  roads  and  railways,  municipal 
institutions  and  education.  The  list  of  examples  might 
have  been  extended,  and  to  see  this  the  reader  can  refer 
to  the  Table  of  Chronology  given  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

*  Three  persons  chosen  by  the  Dissentients  make  up  a  Board  of 
School-Trustees.— Each  Board  of  School-Commissioners  consists  of 
live  elected  members. 
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CHAPTER    FOURTH. 

Last  Days  of  the  CoxsriTUTioN  of  1841. — Early  proposals 
OF  A  Confederation  of  the  British  American  Provinces. 
— Qqebec  Conference.  —  The  British  Parliament  con- 
fers A  New  Constitution  on  Canada. — Constitution  op 
THE  "  Dominion." 

449.  We  have  now  reached  that  stage  of  the  history  of 
Canada  which  brings  the  narrative  up  to  the  present  day. 
As  wo  have  seen,  the  constitution  of  1841  was  so  framed 
that  it  could  not  outlive  the  experience  of  15  years  without 
some  changes.*  In  the  course  of  a  few  more  years  cir- 
cumstancos  shewed  that  still  further  change  was  need- 
ed. At  length,  in  1864  and  1865,  the  principal  men  of 
the  country  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, for  the  good  of  Canada,  that  the  constitution  of 
1841  should  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  another  estab- 
lished in  its  stead. 

450.  But  the  proposal  for  an  union  of  all  the  Britisk 
American  Provinces  was  not  altogether  newf  when  it 
was  taken  up  in  earnest,  and  dealt  with,  in  1865.  In 
the  course  of  many  previous  years,  and  by  many  emi- 
nent public  men,  the  subject  had  been  brought  under 
notice.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1857  that  it  was 
placed  before  the  Legislature  and  people  of  Canada  in 
a  way  to  excite  general  attention  and  interest.  This 
wa3  lirst  done  by  Mr.  Gait,  the  representative  of  the 
town  of  Sherbrooke, J;  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  To wn- 

*  The  chan.;e  of  the  number  of  members  of  th  Assembly,  in  1853, 
wlien  tho.-e  came  to  be  130  inste  id  of  84  representivi-ives,  and  that  of 
18")  ■>,  wiiea,  in  place  of  the  nimin'j;  of  Legislative  Councillors  by  the 
Cro»v:i,  their  election  by  tlie  people  was  introduced. 

t  Anion  j^st  the  euliest  advocates  of  an  union  of  all  the  provinces, 
were,  Ciief. Justice  Sewell  in  1814,  Bishop  Strachan,  Hon.  Mr.  Uni;icke, 
of  Nova  Scotia  ;  al-o  the  Earl  of  Durliam,  in  1858.  In  August,  1838, 
Lieutenmt  Governois,  Sir  John  Harvey,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  Sir 
Cliarles  Fitzroy  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
Isle,  Clime  to  Quebec  to  confer  with  E:irl  Durham  on  the  subject  of 
Confederation  of  the  British  American  Provinces. 

X  The  Honorable  Alexander  T.  Gait,  subsequently  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  now  Sir  Alexander  Gait. 
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ships.  At  that  time  the  Executive  Council  or  Cabinet 
was  composed  of  a  number  of  men  noted  for  their  pub- 
lic spirit,  patriotism,  and  elevated  views— a  fortunate 
circumstance,  since,  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  prospects 
of  (Janala  for  many  subsequent  years  might  have  been 
clou. led  with  continued  uncertainty  and  misfortiino. 

However,  so  much  success  attended  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Gait,  to  bring  the  scheme  of  Confederation  into  public 
notice,  that,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Cabinet  on  purpose  to  further  its  adoption.  The 
Lower  Provinces,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  New  Brunswick,  wore  cunimuni- 
cated  with  on  the  subject.  Three  delegates,  Messrs. 
Cartier,  Gait  and  Ross,  went  to  England  in  the  end  of 
1858  to  lay  it  before  the  authorities  there.  The  pro- 
ject was  warmly  supported  by  the  Governor  General, 
Sir  Edmund  Head. 

At  the  same  time,  together  witli  tlio  union  of  the 
provinces,  the  scheme  of  a  railway  was  i)roi)osed,  in 
order  that  the  people  of  the  territories  about  to  be 
united  under  one  government  might  possess  convenient 
means  of  communication  witli  each  other,  and  with  the 
ocean,  at  all  seasons,  and  on  their  own  soil.* 

451.  Six  years  elapsed  before  these  vast  projects  were 
seriously  taken  up  by  all  the  parties  concerned.  Tha 
government  and  people  of  Great  Britain  were  willing 
that  the  colonists  should  combine,  or  remain  isolated  in 
the  several  provinces,  as  they  might  deem  best  for  tliera- 
selves.  There  was  also  willingness  to  lend  the  credit  of 
the  empire  towards  the  raising  of  funds  for  building  the 
Intercolonial  railroad.  But  various  obstacles  prevented 
the  earlier  accomplishment  of  tlie  ends  in  view. 

45*-i.  As  the  maritime,  or  Lower  Provinces,  had  pro- 
posed amongst  themselves  to  form  an  union,  even  ii'  the 
scheme  of  confederation  should  fail  to  be  carried  out,  it 

*  This  was  the  Intercolonial  railway,  proposed  to  be  made  l)etweea 
Halifax  and  Quebec.  Tlio  proposal  was  not  a  new  one.  Earl  Durham 
had  commended  it  to  attention  in  1838.  In  1849  and  1853,  the  Lejjis- 
lature  of  Canada  had  passed  Acts  in  favour  of  sucii  a  project. 
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was  an  object  for  Canada  to  induce  them  to  prefer  the 
greater  project  to  the  smaller.  Accordingly  a  confer- 
ence took  place  at  Charlottetown,  which  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  Canada  and  the  Lower  Provinces. 
The  result  was,  a  declaration,  that,  "the  best  interests, 
and  present  and  future  prosperity  of  British  North 
America,  will  be  promoted  by  a  Federal  Union  under 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  provided  such  union  can 
be  effected  on  principles  just  to  the  several  provinces."  * 

453,  But,  before  the  objects  aimed  at  could  be  ac- 
complished, it  was  necessary  for  the  several  provinces 
to  agree  upon  the  particular  terms  on  which  an  union 
was  possible  and  expedient.  To  settle  these,  another 
conference  was  held  at  Quebec,  where,  on  October  lOtli, 
18G4,  delegates  representing  the  five  colonies  assembled.f 
Seventy-two  resolutions  were  adopted,  eml)racing  the 
conditions,  but  were  not  made  public  at  the  time.  They 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
provinces.  On  being  accepted  by  them,  it  was  left  for 
the  parliament  of  England  to  decide  finally. 

454.  The  parliament  of  Canada  deliberated  upon 
the  resolution  of  the  Quebec  conference  during  Febru- 
ary and  part  of  March,  1865.  The  narrative  of  the 
*'  Debates  on  Confederation  "  fills  a  thick  volume  of 
more  than  1000  pages.  The  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  spoke  in  course  of  the  debates — 
some  at  great  length.  As  tlie  subject  of  discussion  was, 
in  its  nature,  tlie  most  important  that  had  ever  come 
before  a  Legislature  in  British  America,  so  the  speeches 


If 


*  The  last  part  of  this  resolution  roferred  to  various  considera- 
tions—sucli  as  tlie  wealth,  trade,  population,  resources,  debts,  eic. 
of  llie  provinces  in  coinpai-ison  witli  each  other.  All  such  matters 
had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a  way  to  prevent  any  one  of  the 
provinces  from  suffering  by  an  union  with  the  others. 

In  proportion  to  the  population.  Nova  Scotia  had  the  i^reato-t 
revenue,  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  the  greatest  debts,  ^flie  ex- 
penditure of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland,  were 
freater  in  proportion,  than  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and  I'rince  Edward 
sland.    Tliere  were,  in  fact,  many  different  interests  to  be  reconciled. 

t  The  live  Colonic -i  represented  were,  United  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Newfoundlind,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
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of  members  in  both  Houses  have  never,  since  Canada 
has  enjoyed  a  constitution  of  her  own,  been  surpassed 
in  the  qualities  of  eloquence,  good  sense,  and  genuine 
patriotism.  The  main  proposal,  that  is  the  desirabihty 
of  uniting  the  jDrovinces  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted 
by  circumstances,  was  opposed  by  none.  The  fable  of 
the  bundle  of  sticks,  as  shewing  the  strength  that  may 
be  secured  by  the  union  of  parts,  weak  in  themselves, 
see Qied  to  be  present  to  the  minds  of  all,  throughout 
tlie  debates.  Yet,  as  to  details,  there  were  differences 
of  opinion  expressed.  On  certain  points,  upwards  of 
one-fourth  of  the  members  voted  against  the  majority. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  that  session — the  third  of 
the  eighth  parliament  of  United  Canada,  was  a  most  re- 
markable one  for  the  general  spirit  of  concord  displayed. 
The  debates  on  Confederation,  which  began  on  Fri- 
day, February  3rd,  1865,  were  concluded  on  Monday, 
the  13tli  of  the  following  month.  On  that  last  day,  the 
Hon.  J.  A.  McDonald  introduced  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly the  motion  which  implied  the  carrying  of  the 
great  measure  before  it — namely  "  that  a  committee*  be 
appointed  to  draft  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  on  the 
subject  of  the  union  of  the  colonies  of  British  North 
America."  Before  this  could  be  voted  on  by  the  House, 
four  other  motions  were  proposed  for  decision.  The 
first  of  these,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cameron,  if  carried, 
would  have  postponed  the  address  to  the  Queen  until 
after  a  new  election  of  members  by  the  people,  and  a 
renewal  of  the  debates  now  approaching  to  a  close. 
But  Mr.  Cameron's  motion  was  lost,  since  35  members 
voted  in  favour  of,  and  84  against  it.  The  next,  by  tlie 
Hon.  Mr.  Holton,  proposed  that  confederation,  if  grant- 
ed by  England,  should  not  take  effect  until  the  people 
and  Legislature  of  Canada  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  considering  all  its  details.  It  was  voted  for  by  31, 
and  against  by  79  members. 

*  Messrs.  J.  A.  McDonald,  Cartier,  Gait,  Brown,  Robitaille,  and 
Tlaultain. 
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The  remaining  two  motions,  alluded  to  above,  relat- 
ed to  the  future  management  of  Education  in  Canada. 

These  few  instances  will  give  the  i-eader  a  fair  idea  of 
the  sort  of  opposition  offered  to  the  scheme  of  Confed- 
eration when  it  came  for  decision  before  the  Canadian 
Legislature.  Not  the  grand  object  aimed  at,  but  the 
manner  of  bringing  it  about,  the  absence  of  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  details,  and  a  desire  to  preserve,  at 
any  rate,  the  rights  of  the  people  in  both  sections  of 
Canada,  were  the  sole  grounds  of  dispute. 

The  address  to  the  Queen  was  then  voted  by  the  House 
of  Assembly,  which,  headed  by  the  Speaker,  waited 
upon  the  Governor  General,  on  the  following  day,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  cause  it  to  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty.     This  happened  on  March  14th,  1865. 

455.  Subsequently  the  scheme  of  Confederation  was 
deliberated  upon  in  the  other  Provincial  Legislatures. 
Those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  accepted  it. 
Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island  declined,*  for 
the  present,  uniting  their  fortunes  with  those  of  Canada. 

456.  A  session  of  the  Legislature — the  last  of  United 
Canada — was  held  in  1866.  An  important  measure  was 
introduced  relative  to  Education.  Its  object  was  to 
settle,  before  Confederation  should  take  place,  certain 
questions  which  had  been  raised  on  the  subject  of  the 
rights  of  Protestants  in  Lower  Canada. f 

In  the  following  autumn  delegates  from  the  British 
American  Provinces  went  to  England  in  order  to  render 
such  assistance  as  might  be  required  by  the  En;.;]ish 
ministers  in  framing  an  Act  of  Parliament  respecting 
Confederation. 

457.  In  February  1867,  the  English  Government 
submitted  to  Parliament  a  Bill,  having  the  title,  **  An 
Act  for  the  Union  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 

*  Prince  Edward  Island  joined  the  Confederation  in  1873. 

+  This  measure  has  been  styled  ^*  Langevin^s  BUl^^  as  it  was  pro- 
moted by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Langevin.  Its  failure  was  a  last  instance  of 
the  process  by  which  a  majority  of  members  belonging  to  one  section 
of  United  Canada,  supported  by  a  minority  from  the  other  s'^ction, 
used  to  prevent  the  passing  of  i3ills  intended  for  tlie  good  of  tether. 
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Brunswick,  and  the  government  thereof,  and  for  pur- 
poses connected  therewith,"  called,  more  briefly,  "  The 
British  North  America  Act,  1867."  *  It  conferred  the 
constitution  under  which  we  now  live,  as  well  as  the 
name  "  Dominion  of  Canada,"  upon  the  provinces 
already  united,  and  such  others  as  may  choose  hereafter 
to  enter  the  union. 

Another  Act,  "  The  Canada  Railway  Loan  Act,  18G7," 
provided  for  the  raising  of  funds  with  which  to  con- 
struct the  Intercolonial  Railway. 

458.  As  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  all  possess 
some  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  our  country,  a 
short  outline  of  it  is  given  in  an  Appendix  to  this  book. 

*  It  received  the  Queen's  sanction  March  29th,  1867,  and  came  into 
force  on  July  1st  folloAving. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  DOMINION 

OF   CANADA. 

(1)  The  Queen  is  the  supreme  authority,  represented 
hj  the  Governor  General  appointed  by  lier,  who  is  ad- 
A'lsed  and  aided  by  a  Council  called  the  Queen's  Privy 
Council  for  CJanadci.  The  Queen  may  allow  the  Gov- 
ernor General  to  appoint  Deputies  in  any  parts  of  the 
Dominion. 

(2)  The  Farliament  of  Canada,  consists  of  the  Queen 
(represented  by  the  Governor  General),  a  Senate  of  72 
members,  and  a  House  of  Commons  of  181  members. 

Note  — The  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  BrunswieV-, 
having-  expressed  their  (le>ire  to  be  united  under  one  uoverniiient, 
Avith  a  constitution  lilvC  that  of  the  United  Kinudoin  of  (ireat  Brita  u 
;ind  Ireland,  the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  consented,  nnd  con- 
ferred a  new  name — Dominion  of  Canada — upon  tlie  united  provinces, 
Avitli  a  constitution  of  which  the  outline  is  here  given.  Also,  tlie  name 
of  Upper  Canada  was  changed  to  Ontario,  and  Lower  C.tnidn  to 
Quebec — so  tliat,  at  present  the  Dominion  includes  tlie  four  provinces, 
Ontario,  Quebec,  iSova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick.  Other  British  North 
American  Provinces  may  hereafter  join  tmd  form  parts  of  the  Do- 
minion. 
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Tlie  Senators  are  appointed  for  life  by  tlie  Crown — 24 
for  Ontario,  24  for  Quebec,  12  for  Nova  Scotia,  12  for 
New  Brunswick.  Tbere  nuiy  be  hereafter  78  senators 
and  no  more. 

The  members  of  the  Ilonsc  of  Commons  are  elected 
by  the  people — 82  for  Ontario,  Go  for  Quebec,  19  for 
Nova  Scotia,  15  for  New  Brunswick. 

Quebec  is  always  to  have  the  fixed  number  of  Go  mem- 
bers ;  but  the  other  three  provinces,  although  at  present 
they  have  82,  19,  and  15  members,  respectively,  may 
hereafter  have  a  greater  or  less  number,  according  as 
their  populations  increase  or  diminish  in  proportion  to 
that  of  Quebec. 

Tiie  regulation  of  the  numbers  of  representatives  for 
the  provmces  is  to  be  made  after  the  taking  of  the 
census  in  1871,  and  every  following  10  years. 

(3)  The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons  are  sum- 
moned to  meet  by  the  Governor  General  in  the  Queen's 
name,  once  at  least  in  every  year.  The  Speakers,  of 
whom  the  Commons  elect  their  own,  preside.  The 
Speaker  of  the  Senate  is  appointed  by  the  Governor 
General.  The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  senators 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  but  may  not  exceed  those 
enjoyed  by  members  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Questions  in  each  House  to  be  decided  by  majority  of 
votes.  When  the  votes  are  equal  in  number,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Commons  may  vote,  but  not  otherwise.  The 
Speaker  of  the  Senate  has  a  vote,  but  no  castiwj  vote. 

(1)  The  House  of  Commons  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
Go\ernor  General,  and  then  a  new  election  of  members 
takes  place ;  but  the  same  House  cannot  exist  longer 
than  5  years. 

(5)  Bills  relating  to  money  or  taxes  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  Commons  cannot 
vote  money  for  any  purpose  unless  recommended  by 
message  of  the  Governor  General. 

(G)  A  Bill  to  become  law  must  pass  both  Houses  and 
then  be  assented  to  by  the  Governor  General  in  the 
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Queen's  name;  but  any  Bill  mny,  witliin  two  yt'ars,  bo 
afterwards  vetoed  by  Her  Majesty  ;  also,  a  cojn'of  every 
Bill  assented  to  must  lie  transuiittod  to  tbc  Queen,  so 
that  she  may,  if  she  sees  lit,  veto  tbu  same,  witliin 
two  years. 

The  Governor  may  refuse,  in  the  Queen's  name,  to 
assent  to  any  J5il],  or  he  may  reser'»e  any  Bill,  until 
Her  Majesty's  will  on  the  subject  is  signified. 

(7)  The  ^Parliament  of  the  Dominion  has  autliority 
over  all  matters  relating  to  the  ])eace,  order,  and  gooil 
government  of  Canada,  which  may  not  be  expressly 
])laced  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities  of  the 
several  provinces. 

The  particular  matters  under  the  control  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  arc  set  forth  in  29  articles  or  sub- 
sections. They  are  of  a  nature  to  concern  the  whole 
people — such  as  the  Public  Debt  and  Property,  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Post-Office  Service,  Census, Militia  and  de- 
fence of  the  Country,  Navigation,  Currency  and  Coin- 
age, Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,  Penitentiaries,  Sea- 
Coast  and  Inland  Fisheries,  and  severed  other  subjects. 

(8)  In  each  of  the  pi'ovinces,  or  parts  composing  the 
Dominion,  there  is  a  Legislature,  which  must  meet 
once  at  least  in  every  year. 

In  Ontario,  the  Legislature  consists  of  a  Lieutenant 
Governor,  a])pointed  by  the  Governor  (ieneral,  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly,  composed  of  S'Z  members,  elected 
by  the  peoi)le  of  that  i)rovince. 

In  Quebec,  the  Legislature  consists  of  a  Lieutenant 
Governor,  aj)pointed  by  the  Governor  General,  and  of 
two  Houses,  called  the  Legislative  Council  of  Quebec, 
and  the  Legislative  Assemldy  of  Quebec.  The  Legisla- 
tive Council  is  composed  of  24  members  appointed  for 
life  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  the  Queen's  Piame. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  is  composed  of  05  members 
elected  by  the  people.  The  Speaker  of  the  Legi.-iative 
Council  is  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec,  as  well  as  that  of 
Ontario,  elects  its  own  Speaker. 
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The  Logishitiires  of  Nova  Scotiu  jiml  Xcw  Hninswiok 
{'OiitiuiiL'  jis  lu'retoforo,  until  jilti'ivd  accordiiii;  to  the 
Aul  oT  British  North  Americii. 

(D)  Tiio  ])ro('ediire  in  the  Legishiture  of  tlie  scverid 
))r.)vin('(>.s,  with  respect  to  money  Bills,  grunting  and 
withholding  the  Royal  assent  to  J3ills,  modes  of  elect- 
ing Speakers,  and  of  deciding  (piestions  hy  votes,  is 
iiUstantially  the  same  as  in  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

(10)  Tiie  existence  of  each  Provincial  House  of  As- 
sembly may  continue  4  years,  after  which  a  new  election 
of  members  takes  place.  But  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
may  dissolve  the  House,  and  thus  cause  a  new  election 
before  the  end  of  tlie  term  of  4  years. 

(11)  The  Provincial  Legislatures  have  power  to  deal 
exclusively  with  matters  of  a  local  or  private  nature  in 
the  provinces,  or  such  as  alt'ect  the  interests  of  the 
provinces  apart  from  the  general  interests  of  the  Do- 
minion. These  matters  are  specified  under  different 
heads,  such  as  the  following:  amendments  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  provinces,  not  affecting  Dominion  inter- 
ests ;  money  alfairs  and  tv  ation  concerning  o])jects 
within  the  ])rovinces;  priso  hospitals,  and  asylums; 
local  public  works  ;  ])ropen,y  and  civil  rights  within 
the  provinces;  administration  of  justice  ;  education. 

(12)  In  regard  to  Education,  an  appeal  may,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  be  made  to  the  Governor  General,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  maybe 
exercised  in  order  to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  Provin- 
cial L'^o'islation. 

(13)  The  promotion  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration 
belongs  to  the  Legislature  of  each  province  as  well  as 
the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion. 

(14)  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  General — 
but  must  be  selected,  for  any  province,  from  the  bar  of 
that  province  ;  the  Dominion  Parliament  fixes  and 
jorovides  the  salaries  of  the  judges. 

(15)  The  Dominion  Government  takes  the  public 
revenues,  and  also  the  debts  of  the  provinces,  as  they 
stood  at  the  date  of  the  confederation ;  but  it  pays  to 
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tlic  i)rovincCft'  cerlaiii  flxod  siiiiis  veurlv,  (o  enub'.e  IhtMii 
to  support  tiieir  <;overMMiL'nts,  anil  to  place  ilic  burden 
of  the  whole  ])ublic  d('l)t  and  its  interest,  in  ccpiitable 
shares,  u[)on  the  peo})lo  of  tiie  several  i)r()vinees. 

NOTK. — It  is  impossible  witiiin  ;i  small  compa-^s,  to  express  clearly 
the  mode  iu  which  the  money  atlairs  of  the  pi'oviuce.-<  were  arraii^ieil,  >o 
as  to  he  jusl  to  nil.  The  phm  I'ollowed  has  l^eeii  pronouucecl  iiighly 
iugeuioud. 

(!(])  E'iHicr  the  Enp^lisli  or  the  French  lan,<iua,ii'c  may 
be  used  in  debates  in  the  Parliament  of  the  iJoniinion ; 
tind,  in  the  Quebec  Legislature,  hoth  languages  must  bo 
used  in  the  records  and  journals,  and  in  the  printed  Acts. 

(17)  Other  sections,  from  No.  13-4  to  No.  147,  lix  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  principal  public  otfieers,  and 
provide  for  proclamations,  a  penitentiary,  division  of 
the  common  debt  and  property  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and  the  admission  of  other 
colonies  into  the  Dominion. 

Schedules^  annexed  to  the  Act,  prescribe  the  districts 
and  di  isions  for  which  members  of  Legislatures  may 
be  elected,  and  define  some  other  necessary  matters. 

Note, — The  constitution  j^rnnted  by  the  '■'■  British  North  America 
Act.  18t)7"  came  into  force  on  July  1st,  18(57.  Viscount  Mouck,  the 
last  Governor  General  of  United  Canada  became  the  hr>t  of  the  Do- 
minion. Sir  NarciS'^e  Belleau  was  named  Lieutenant  CJovernor  of 
Quel)ec,  and  otliers  were  appointed,  temporarily,  for  Ontario,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  Local  (Governments  were  at  once  constituted,  with  their  head 
'juiirters  at  Toronto,  Quebec,  Halifax,  and  Fredericton.  The  city  of 
Ottawa  became  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  Dominion. 
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TABLE    OF    CHRONOLOGY   FOR    THE    HISTORY 

OF    CANADA. 

A.  D. 

1493 — Cliristopher  Columl)us. — Wost  Indies. 

1497 — The  Cabots.— Newfoundland. — Labrador. 

1517— Cod  Fisheries  off  Newfoundland. — Fifty  European  fishing* 

vessels  engaged  in. 
1521 — Spaniards  under  Cortez  in  Mexico. 
1528  — Verrazani. — New  France. 
1532— Spaniards   under  Pizarro   in  Pern. — Spaniards   in  South 

America,  Buenos-Ayres  and  Chili. —  Portuguese  in  Brazil. 
1534— May  to  July. — Jacques  Cartier. — Newfoundland,  Straits  of 

Belle  Isle,  Bay  Chaleurs,  July  2nd. 
1535— Jacques  Cartier's  Second  Voyage. — Stadacona,  Hochelaga. 
1535-153G — Jacques  Cartier  winters  in  Canada. 
1541 — Jacques  Cartier's   Third  Voyage. — Second  winter  passed 

in  Canada. 
1542-1549— M.  de  Roberval,  Vice.Roy. 
1598— M.  de  la  Roche.— Sable  Island. 
1605-1C06 — Samuel   de  Champlain. — Pontgrave. — De  Monts. — 

Port  Royal  in  Acadia. 
1G0() — Poutrincourt  and  Lescarbot  at  Port  Royal. 
1608— July  3rd. — Quebec  founded  by  Chdmplain. 
1G09-1610 — Champlain   joins   Hurons    against    the    Iroquois. — 

Visits  Hochelaga. — Death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
1613 — Port  Royal  settlement  destroyed. 
1615. — Recollets  brought  out. — Religious  services  at  Quebec  and 

Three  Rivers. — Champlain  among  the  Hurons. — Lakea 

Ontario,  Simcoe,  Huron. 
1617 — Invasion  by  the  Iroquois. 
1620 — Recollet  Monastery  and  chapel  on  the  River  St.  Charles. — 

Madame  Champlain  at  Quebec. — Chamj)lain  Lieut. -Gen. 

in  New  France. 
1621 — May. — Registers  opened  at  Quebec. — Iroquois  incursions. — 

Repeated  next  year. 
1623-1624 — Fort  St.  Louis  founded. — Huron  missions  served  by 

the  Recollets. — Departure  of  Madame  de  Champlain. 
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1625 — Arrival  of  Jesuit  Fathers — Lalcniant,  Brobopuf,  Mass'*. — 
Jesuits  build  their  first  place  on  the  St.  Charles  River. 

1626 — Fort  St.  Louis  enlarged. — Death  of  the  first  colonist,  Louis 
Il.'bert. 

1827— Kicholieu's  Company  of  100  Associates. — Champlain  first 
Governor. — Feudal  system  begun  in  New  Fraiice. 

162S — Admiral  Kirkt  at  Tadoussac. — Summons  Quebec. — Cap- 
tures fleet  with  provisions  for  the  cok>ny. 

1629 — Champlain  and  Pontgrave  surrender  Quebec  to  the  English. 
— Taken  to  England. 

1632 — Quebec  restored  to  France  by  treaty. 

1633-1035 — Champlain,  with  200  persons,  returns  to  Quebec. — 
Ruins  of  place  repaired. — Chapel  built  in  Lower  Town. 
— Three  nivers  colonized. — Jesuits'  College  of  (^u'-bec 
planned. — Death  of  Champlain,  25  December,  Kioo. 

16;35-1036— M.  de  C'lmteaufort. — M.  de  Montmaguy,  Governor, — 
Arrival  of  immigrants. 

1637 — Small  Pox  among  the  Indians. — M.  Sillery  i^rovides  for 
establishment  for  converted  Hurons. — Jesuits'  College 
founded  at  Quebec. — Hotel- Dieu  founded. 

1639 — Earthquakes. — Madame  de  la  Peltrie  and  Marie  Guyart 
(de  rincarnation)  found  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec. 
— Arrival  of  nuns  for  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

1640 — "  Company  of  Montreal"  formed  at  Paris. — Fire  at  Que- 
bec.— Iroquois  threaten  to  destroy  the  colony. — Breboeuf 
visits  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

1641 — Arrival  of  M.  de  Maisonneuve  with  settlers. 

1042 — Fort  Richelieu  built  by  Montmaguy  to  check  the  Iroquois. 
— Island  of  Montreal  first  settled  by  M.  de  Maisonneuve. 
— Ville  Marie  (Montreal)  founded  18th  May,  1642.— 
Hotel  Dieu  founded  at  Ville  Marie  by  Mance. 

1643— Arrival  of  M.  d'Aillebout  at  Montreal.— Fort  built. 

1644 — 30  March. — Battle  with  Iroquois  at  Ville  Marie,  Maison- 
neuve defeats  them  on  the  "Place  d'ADnes." — Madame 
de  Bullion  and  Anne  of  Austria  provide  for  Hotel  Dieu, 
also  send  settlers  and  soldiers  for  the  Island  of  Montreal. 

1645-1648 — Iroquois  atrocities. — Missionaries  massacred. — Assis- 
tance sought  from  France. — In  1647  Father  de  Quesne 
ascended  the  Saguenay  and  discovered  Lake  St.  John. — 
Pere  Drouillettes  passes  by  Chaudiere  and  Kennebec 
rivers  to  the  sea. 

1649 — Iroquois  attack  and  destroy  the  Huron  nation. — Dispersion 
of  the  Hurons. — Atrocities. — Terrible  execution  of  Bre- 
boeuf and  Lalemant,  March  10th. 

1650-1653 — Four  years  of  distress  and  carnapre. — Iro(|uois  cruel- 
ties.— Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec  burnt  (1651). — D'Ail- 
lebout Cilovernor. — Marguerite  Bourgeois  founds  Congre- 
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f:atinn  of  N.  Damo. — Remains  of  Hurons  take  refugj  at 
Qucbi'C — Expedition  to  Iludson  Bay  in  1G51  from  Canada. 

1654-1057 — l)i!  Laiizon,  Governor. — Continued  attacks  of  tli(> 
Irocjuois. — Abbe  de  Queylus  and  other  Sulpician  priests 
arrived  at  Ville  Mario. 

1057 — Seniinaiy  at  ^lontreal  founded  by  de  Queylus. 

1  (559— Arrival  of  M.  de  Laval  afterwards  1st  Bishop  of  Qui.'bec. — 
D'Arf^enson,  Governor. 

1660 — Country  overrun  by  Iroquois — Heroism  of  Dollard. — The 
IiOviuois  relinquisii  their  designs. — Father  Le  Moine  sent 
to  make  peace. — Lake  Superior  reached  by  father  Mes- 
nard. 

166 1-1 603 — Deplorable  state  of  the  Colony. — Dissensions  between 
Goveruor  and  Laval. — D'Avaugour,  Governor. — Disputes 
about  the  liquor  traffic. — Expedition  to  Hudson  Bay 
from  Canada. 

1663 — A  noted  year  in  New  France. — Earthquakes  and  other  un- 
common occurrences. — Company  of  Associates  dissolved. 
— Koyal  Government  established,  Sept.  15. — Laval  re- 
turns in  company  with  the  new  Governor  de  Mesy  and 
500  i)crsons. — The  Sovereign  Council  established  at  Que- 
bec.— Seminary  of  Quebec  founded. 

1664 — Iroqtiois  atrocities  continued. — At  Ville  Marie  people  un- 
able to  go  outside  their  habitations. — Dissensions  at  Que- 
bec.— Seignieuries  granted  to  various  seignieurs. — "  Com- 
pany of  West  Indies." 

1665 — Arrival  of  the  Cdrignati  regiment  and  M.  de  Tracy,  Vice- 
Roy. — jNI.  de  Courcelle,  Governor. — Forts  Sorel,  Chambly 
and  Ste.  Therese  built  on  the  R.  Richelieu. — M.  Talon, 
Royal  Intendant. — Horses  introduced. — Father  Allouez 
coasts  round  Lake  Superior  and  forms  a  mission  at  Bay 
Chegoimegen. 

1666 — Courcellc's  expedition  against  the  Iroquois  (Jan.) — De  Tra- 
cy's expedition  and  chastisement  of  the  Iroquois  (Oct. 
and  November.) — Iroquois  sue  for  peace. — Parish  Church 
at  Quebec  consecrated. — Great  tire  and  plague  in  Lon- 
don.— Eng.  colonies  subscribe  for  relief  of  sufferers. — 
One  church  in  Charleston  gives  £105  sterling. 

1666-1669 — Hudson  Bay  (Eng.)  Company  formed.— Feudal  sys- 
tem introduced  in  N.  France. — Active  measures  for  set- 
tling the  country. — Great  increase  in  number  of  inhabi- 
tants.— Arrival  of  persons  oi  both  sexes  belonging  to 
good  families  iu  France. — Also  many  workmen,  soldiers, 
and  wives  for  the  colonists. — La  Salle's  explorations  and 
journies. — Father  Manjuette  forms  mission  at  Michilli- 
makinack, — Allouez  among  the  Illinois  hears  of  the 
Mississippi. 
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IGTO — Return  of  the  Recolleta  after  40  years  exclusion. 

1U71 — Expedition  from  Canada  to  Hudson  Bay. 

1072 — Frontenac,  Governor. — Cataracoui  established  as  a  fortified 
post  on  site  chosen  by  his  predeccs8C)r. — Parish  Church 
built  of  stone  in  Montreal. 

IG7:> — June  lotli. — Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  Joliet  anl 
Marquette. — Indian  Lorette  founded. 

1074 — Iroquois  established  at  Sault  St.  Louis  (Caughnawapfa  - 
M.  Laval,  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

1675 — Bonsecours  stone  church  built  in  Montreal. 

1076 — Peace  with  the  Iroquois  for  a  season. — Public  n)aik«is 
oj)ened  at  Quebec. — Dissension  caused  by  the  li(iUoi' 
traffic. 

1677 — Ursuline  convent  at  Three  Rivers. 

1078-1680— Mississippi  explored  by  La  Salle,  deTonti  and  Henne- 
pin.— Mouth  of  Mississi{)pi  reached,  April,  1682. — Coun- 
try along  the  bank  named  Louisiana  after  Louis  XIV. 

1682 — Frontenac  and  Intendant  recalled. — M.  de  la  Barre,  Gov. 

1683 — Negotiations  with  the  Iroquois. — Dungan,  Earl  of  Limerick, 
Governor  of  New  York. — De  la  Barre  deceived  by  the 
subtle  Iroquois. 

1684 — De  Denonville,  Governor. — Disputes  between  the  French 
and  English  colonies  aoout  the  Iroquois. — Indian  chiefs 
seized  and  sent  to  the  galleys  of  the  King  of  France. 

1685-1680— War  with  the  Iroquois.— Exploits  of  D'Iberville.— 
Fort  Niagara  built  by  de  Denonville. — Ursuline  Convent 
burnt,  1680. — New  England  colonies  make  war  in  Canada. 
— Massacre  of  Lachine,  August,  1689. — Colony  seems 
lost. — Return  of  Frontenac. 

1690 — Frontenac  sends  three  war  parties  against  English  colonies 
in  the  winter  of  1689-90. — Massacres  in  New  York 
(Schenectady)  and  New  Hampshire. — Expedition  to 
Casco  Bay  successful. — Invasion  of  Canada  by  sea  and 
land.— Siege  of  Quebec  by  Admiral  Phipps. — English 
repulsed. — Medal  struck,  and  Church  in  Lower  Town 
built  in  honor  of  the  victory. 

1691 — Hostilities  with  the  Iroquois  and  the  English  colonies  con- 
tinued.— Canada  again  invaded. — Pestilence  and  scarcity. 

1692-1694 — Hostilities  continued. — Abenaquis  commit  atrocities 
in  English  settlements.  —  Fort  Cataracoui  rel)uilt.  — 
D'Iberville  at  Hudson  Bay. 

1695 — Warfare  with  western  savages. 

1696 — July. — Frontenac  starts  from  Isle  Perrot  with  2000  men 
against  the  Iroquois.  —  Expedition  into  the  Iroquois 
Cantons. 

1697 — Treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Englnnd. 

1698 — November  28th,  death  of  Frontenac  at  Quebec. 
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1699 — Colonization  of  Louisiana  near  moutlia  of  Mississippi. 

1700-1701 — Great  conferences  at  Montreal  \vitli  the  Indians. — 
De  Calliere,  Governor. — General  peace  with  the  Indians, 
July,  1701. — Death  of  Joliet  on  Anticosti. 

1703 — War  between  England  and  France. — Death  of  Calliere  at 
Quebec,  26tli  May. — Succeeded  by  M.  de  Vaudreuil. 

1  "04-1708 — English  attack  Acadia.  —  Leave  to  manufacture 
granted  to  inhabitants  of  Canada. — Death  of  D'Iberville, 
170.). — Death  of  Laval,  1708. — Active  warfare  between 
English  colonists  and  Canada. — Colonization  of  Cap- 
Breton. 

l'«0.)-1711 — Invasion  of  Canada  by  way  of  Champlain. — Acadia 
taken  by  the  English. — Sir  Hovenden  Walker's  naval 
force  destroyed  by  storms  and  shipwreck,  3,000  men 
perished,  August. — New  England  contributes  £40,000 
towards  the  war,  1711. 

1712-1713 — Peace  between  France  and  England.— Great  fire  at 
Quebec. — Intendant's  palace  burnt. — Intendant  Begon 
establishes  stages  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  1713. — 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  formally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain. 

1713-1723 — Commerce  and  agriculture  improve. — Ships  built  at 
Quebec. — Fortified  stations  between  Canada  and  Loui- 
siana.— New  Orleans  founded,  11111. -^Oinsenfj  discovered 
by  Lafiteau,  1717. — 82  villages  along  St.  Lawrence 
established  as  parishes. — Schools. — Great  fire  at  Mont- 
real, 100  houses  burnt, — Population  of  Quebec,  7,000,  of 
Montreal,  3,000,  of  Canada,  26,000. 

1723-1724 — Incursions  of  Abenaquis  into  English  colonies. 

1725 — Vaudreuil,  (Governor  since  1703. — His  death,  October  10th, 
1725. — Fort  Niagara  rebuilt. 

1726 — M.  Benuharnois,  Governor. 

1727-17o3— Warfare  with  western  savages. — De  Ligneris. — De 
Mornay,  3rd  Bishop  of  Quebec,  succeeds  de  St.  Valier, 
2ntl  Bishop,  1728. — M.  Dosquet  succeeds  Mornay,  1733. — 
Fort  St.  Frederick  (Fort  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain)  erected  by  Beauharnois. — Commerce  increases. — 
Many  ships  launched  at  Quebec. 

1733-1735 — Small  Pox  everywhere. — Deficient  harvests. — Incur- 
sions of  western  savages.  Roads  improved. — Lumber, 
Turpentine,  Tar,  exported. 

1736 — Unsuccessful  expedition  against  western  savages. — First 
Forge  established  at  St.  Maurice. 

1737 — Grey  Nuns  at  Montreal  under  Madame  YouvilV  established. 

1739 — Great  expedition,  1,200  Europeans  and  2,000  Indians, 
against  western  Indians. — Pestilence  in  the  army. — 
Terms  agreed  to. 
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1710 — M.  do  I'Aube  Rivirro,  5th  Bishop,  comes  out  with  160 
soldiers. — Dies  of  h.-ver. — Succeeded  by  M.  Pontbriaud, 
6th  Bishop. 

1743 — Territory  between  tlio  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
explored  by  Vcreudrye. 

1744-1745 — War  between  England  and  France.  —  Louisbourg 
taken  by  Warren,  1745. 

1746-1747 — New  Enghmd  C(jlouies  attacked  by  French  and  In- 
dians, and  tlie  settlements  ravaged. — Greiit  cruelties. — 
Governor,  admiral  la  Jonipiier(?,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
l]nglish  (m  bis  way  out. — Replaced  by  la  (iaiissonniere. 
— Militia  of  Canada,  13,000  men. — Professor  Kalm  visits 
Canada. 

1749 — La  Jonquiere  released  and  sent  out  to  Canada. — Halifax 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  Earl  of  Halifax. 

1752 — March  17th,  La  Jonquiere  dies  at  Quebec. — Succeeded  by 
Buquebnc. 

1753 — Montreal  (ieueral  Hospital  given  in  charge  to  the  Grey 
N  uns. 

1754 — Claims  of  French  and  English  colonists  to  the  Ohio  valley 
bring  on  hostilities. — May  28th,  death  of  Jumonville. — 
Colonel  Washington  and  Fort  Necessity  captured  by  de 
Villiers,  July  3rd. 

1755 — July  9th,  Braddock's  defeat  and  death. — Dispersion  of  the 
Acadians. — Dieskau  defeated  by  Johnson,  Sept.  8th. — 
2nd  M.  de  Vaudrouil,  Governor. 

1756 — Generals  Montcalm  and  de  Lt'vis  arrive. — August  11th,  cap- 
ture of  Chouagen  (Oswego). — Bad  management  of  affairs 
by  Intendant  Bigot. 

1757 — August  9th,  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry  (Fort  George). 
Fort  George  massacre,  July. — Continued  ])ad  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Colony.  — Scarcity. 

1758 — June  25th,  cai)ture  of  Louisbourg  by  Boscawcn,  Amherst 
and  Wolfe. — July  5th,  battle  of  Carilhm  (Ticonderoga) 
gained  by  Montcalm  against  (reneral  Abercromby's  army. 
— August  25th,  Fort  Frontenac  (Cataracoui-Kingston) 
taken  by  Bradstreet. — November  24th,  Fort  Du(iuesne 
(Pittsburg)  taken  by  General  Forbes. 

1759 — Continued  scarcity  and    bad   management   of    affairs  in 
Canada. — Dissensions. 
June  30th,  arrival  of  Engl ish  forces  for  tho  attack  of  Quebec. 
July  22nd,  capture  of  Ticonderoga  by  Amherst. 
July  24th,  capture  of  fort  Niagara  by  Sir  Wni.  Johnson. 
July  31st,  Battle  of  Beauport  Flats,  Wolfe  repulsed. 
Sept.  18tli,  Battl(>  of  Quebec  (Plains  of  Abraham).— Death 
(^flienerals  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. — Sept.  18th,  surrender 
of  Quebec. 
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1760— April  28th.— 2nd  battle  of  Quebec  (St.  Foy).— Murray  de- 
feated witlj  great  loss  by  de  Levis,  May  Dtli,  Arrival 
of  Enjjlifcih  fleet  at  Quebec. — Retreat  of  de  Levis. — Sept. 
8tli. — Ca[)itu]ation  of  Montreal. — Departure  of  de  V'au- 
dreuil  and  Bigot,  the  last  French  Governor  and  Inten- 
dant.  with  de  Levis  and  tlu^  French  troops,  for  France. 

17G0-17G4 — Canada  divided  inio  three  Military  districts  under 
British  (V)iunuinders. — General  Murray  commander-in- 
chief,  1703. — Canada  ceded  to  Great  Britain. — Louisiana 
to  Spain. 

1764 — Royal  Proolamation — First  newspaper.  Gazette,  published 
at  Qutibec,   2lst  June,   1764. — Conspiracy  of  Poutliiac. 

1765 — Recall  of  Murray. — Great  fire  at  Montreal. 

1766 — General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Governor. 

1767-1774 — Gradual  advancement  of  the  Colony  in  agriculture 
and  commc^rce. — Dissatisfaction  of  Canadians.  — Appeals 
to  England. — Constitution  of  1774  granted  to  Canada. — 
Discoveries  of  Cook,  Dixon  and  Vancouver  on  North- 
west coast  of  America. 

1775-1776 — Revolt  of  English  Colonies. — Invasion  of  Canada  by 
Montgomery  and  Arnold. — Capture  of  forts  on  the  Riche- 
lieu, Oct.  and  Nov. — Capture  of  Montreal,  13th  Nov., 
1775. — Assault  of  Quebec  and  defeat  and  death  of  Mont- 
gomery, Dec.  31,  1775. — Arrival  of  English  fleet,  May, 
1776. — Retreat  of  Americans,  June. — Battle  of  Three 
Rivers. 

1776-1783 — Continuation  of  war  of  independence  in  the  English 
Colonies.—  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
— Arrival  in  Canada  of  United  Empire  Loyalists. — Quebec 
Library  founded,  1779. — North  East  Company  formed. 
— City  of  Kingston  founded  (Cataracoui,  Froutenac.) 

1785 — Dark  day  of  Canada,  Sunday,  Oct.  16th. 

1786-1787 — Petitions  sent  to  England  by  dissatisfied  inhabitants. 
— Sir  Guy  Carleton  (Lord  Dorchester)  reports  on  the  state 
of  the  colony. 

1788 — Territory,  since  named  Upper  Canada,  settled  more  largely. 
— Divided  into  five  districts. 

1789-1790— Continued  petitions  to  England. — French  Revolution. 

1791 — New  constitution  granted. — Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

1792-1793— Arrival  of  Dr.  Jacob  Mountain,  1st  Protestant  Bishop, 
Nov.  1st,  1793.  —  Many  priests  arrive  from  France. — 
Lord  Dorchester,  Governor. — Sir  Alexander  McKenzie's 
explorations. — Sir  John  Richardson's  journey  to  the  Paci- 
fic.— Winters  in  Lat.  50°  on  East  side  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

1794 — Road  Laws  enacted. — York  (Toronto)  founded. — Washings 
ton  re-elected  President  of  U.  S. 
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1795 — Act  for  constructing  Lachine  Canal  passed  (finished  81 
years  later). — More  priests  and  refugees  from  France. 

1796 — Sir  Robert  Prescott,  Governor. — "Royal  Canadian  Volun- 
teers" embodied. — Death  of  General  Amherst. — Uccollet 
Church  and  Convent  at  Quebec  burnt. — Fort  Niagara 
ceded  to  the  U.  S. 

1798 — Petitions  to  England. — Abuses  relative  to  Crown  Laws. 

1799— Sir  R.  S.  Milnes,  Governor.— Death  of  Washington. 

1800— Settlement  by  vote,  of  Jesuits'  estates  question. — Death  of 
last  Canadian  Jesuit,  Jean  Casot. 

1803— Great  fire  at  Montreal. 

1804 — English  (Cathedral  at  Quebec  built  by  aid  of  bounty  .rf 
George  III. 

1805— Hon.  T.  Dunn,  Administrator. 

1804 — Nicolet  College  founded  by  Bishop  Plessis. 

1800— January,  victary  of  Trafalgar  celebrated  in  Canada.  —  First 
shipbuilding  at  Montreah  — Ursulino  convent  at  Tliree 
Rivers  burnt. 

1807  -Sir  James  Craig,  Governor. — "  Le  Canadien  "  newspaper. — 
Eight  "District"  or  Grammar  Schools  opened  in  U[)per 
Canada. 

1808-1811— "Mercury  "  ami  "Canadien"  publish  strong  articles. 
— Dissensions  in  Legislature. — Gveat  Excitement. — "  Ca- 
nadien "  suppressed  1810. — Sir  Geo.  Prevost,  Governor, 
succeeds  Sir  James  Craig. — First  steamer  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  arrives  at  Quebec.  Saturday,  Nov.  4th,  1809, 
after  a  i)assage  of  60  hours,  from  Montreal. 

1812 — Ameiicans  declare  war,  June  18th. — Mackinac  captured, 
July  17th.  —  Brock's  victory  at  Detroit,  Aug.  16th. — 
Battle  of  Queenston  Heights  and  death  of  Brock.  Oct.  13. 

1813— Defeat  at  York  (Toronto)  April  S7.— Affairs  at  Fort  Meigs, 
Fort  George  and  Sackett's  Harbour,  May  1st,  27th,  and 
29th. — De  Salaberry's  victory  at  Chateauguay,  Oct.  26. — 
Victory  at  Chrysler's  farm.  Nov.  11. — At  Fort  Niagara, 
Dec.  19. — City  of  Hamilton  laid  out. 

1814— Bequest  of  Hon.  J.  McGill— Victory  at  Lacolle,  March  T,.'). 
— Dark  days,  July  2nd  and  3rd. — Battle  of  Chip]»ew:i. 
July  5th. — Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  July  23rd. — AfPaivs  at 
Fort  Erie  and  Plattsburg,  Aug.  and  Sept. —Treaty  of 
peace  between  England  and  U.  S.,  Dec.  24th. 

1816-1819— Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  Governor,  1816— Banks  rt 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  1817. — First  steamer  on  Lake 
Ontario. — Remains  of  General  Montgomery  disintcncd 
at  Quebec,  16th  June.  1818.— Steamer  "  Walk-in-tlif^- 
Water"  on  Lake  Erie,  May,  181 8. — Fir.^t  steamer  bctwt-en 
Lachine  and  the  Ottawa,  1819. — Duke  of   Richmond, 
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Governor. — His  death  Aug.  28th,  1819. — Queen  Victoria 
born,  May  24tli. 

1820— Death  of  Duke  of  Kent,  January  2Gth.— Of  G^'or^e  III, 
January  2ytli. — George  IV,  proclaimed  in  Canada,  April 
24t]i. — Population  of  Quebec,  15,250. — Number  of  dwel- 
lin(r  houses  in  Quebec,  2008. — Papintiau's  remarkable  and 
loyal  speech  to  the  electors  of  Montreal. 

1821— July  7th  Lachine  Canal  begun. — Eastern  Townships  now 
popuh)us  and  thriving. — Ground  and  money  granted  by 
Earl  Dalhousie  in  aid  of  St.  Andrew's  church,  Quebec. 

1822 — Excitement  throughout  Canada  on  account  of  proposed 
union  of  the  Provinces. — BritisL  and  Canadian  School 
Society  founded. 

1823 — Legislature  voted  £2,100  to  encourage  agriculture,  £2,000 
for  improving  the  Hotel  Dieu  Hospital,  Quebec,  and 
£200  in  aid  of  an  Education  Society  at  Quebec. 

1824 — Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  refuses  to  concur  with  that 
of  Upper  Canada  in  raising  a  loan  to  pay  war  los.ses. — 
Assembly's  address  relative  to  Clergy  Reserves. — Lite- 
rary and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  founded  by  Earl 
Dalhousie,  IStli  March,  1824  (incorporated  afterwards 
in  1831). 

1825 — Death  of  Bishop  Mountain,  founder  of  Church  of  P^ngland 
in  Canada,  June  16th. — Death  of  the  R.  Catholic  Bishop 
Plessis,  December  4th. — Funerals  of  both  deceased 
Bishoi)S  received  same  honors. — Convention  ir.aiie  this 
year  between  England  and  Prussia  relative  to  the  Norths 
west  coast  of  America. — Twenty-five  churches  (episco- 
pal) in  la-h  Province  and  16  clergymen  in  both. 

1820 — Franklin's  explorations  and  boat  voyage  from  mouth  of 
McKi'Uzie  Riviu*. — Captain  Beechey's  explorations  from 
Behring's  Strait. — Census  of  Lower  Canada,  423,600 
souls. — Legislature  grants  £500  for  ex[)luiing  ti.e  Sague- 
nay  district. 

1827 — Rideau  Canal  begun  under  Earl  Dalhousie's  auspices,  by 
Colonel  John  By,  R.  E.,  who  conducted  the  works  until 
finished,  in  1832. — Protestant  Ministers  of  various  deuo- 
ininati(ms  claim  share  in  the  Clergy  Reserves. — McGill 
University  founded.  —  University  of  Toronto  founded 
(King's  College)  March  loth. — Dissensions  in  the  Legis- 
lature.—  Statue  in  hojior  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  at 
Quebec,  20th  November.  —  Natural  History  Society  of 
Montreal  founded. 
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1828 — Continued  dissonpions  in  the  Leprislature. — Inhabitants  of 
the  Easttru  Townships  petition  t  ho  Parliament  of  England 
for  redress. — Lord  Daliionsie  alxilislies  the  systcnn  of 
dividing  tlie  militia  into  Britisii  and  Canadian  baitalions. 
— Depart  lire  of  Earl  Dalhousie,  bth  S^e^n  ember. — ST,O00 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  i)etition  for  redress. — 
Petitions  from  Montreal  and  Toronto. — Saguenay  d;;it.ict 
explored. — Toronto  University  (King's  College)  endowed. 

1829 — Within  a  few  years  numerous  educational  instituti'  :is 
begun,  as  St.  llyacinthe,  Ste,  Therese,  Chambly,  . c 
Anne  Colleges,  before  1827. — University  of  Tormito  in 
1827,  U[)per  Canada  College  in  1821). — Sir  James  Kempt, 
(iovernor. 

1830— l>eath  of  Cieorge  the  IV,  June  20. — Canada  divided  into 
counties. — Eastern  TovNiiships  send  8  members  to  the 
Legislature. — Death  of  James  Thompson,  the  last  of 
Wolfe's  companions,  at  Quebec,  in  his  98th  vear,  August 
25  th 

1831— Wolfe's  monument. — Steamer  "  Royal  William"  between 
Quebec  and  Halifax.  —  Chambly  canal  begun.  —  Immi- 
gration exceeds  50, 000. — Trustees  of  St.  Andrew's  Church 
Quebec,  incorporated. 

1832— Cholera,  June  to  October,  20,000  fatal  cases. — Victoria 
College  built,  October. 

1833 — v'or])(>rations  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  estaldisluKl. — City 
liank,  Montreal,  chartered. 

1834— 'liateau  St.  Louis  burnt,  January  23rd.— The  "  92  Reso- 
lutions" passed. — Second  visit  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera. 

1835  Ib'iO — General  excitement  and  meetings. — Insurrection 
expected. 

1837~-May  7th,  "  Indignation  Meeting"  at  St.  Ours. — Governor's 
proclamation  forbidding  seditious  meetings,  June  15th. — 
Death  of  William  IV,  June  20th. — News  of  Victoria's 
accession,  received  at  Quebec,  July  81st. — Appeal  of  the 
R.  C.  Bishop  of  Montreal,  October  24th. —"Sons  of 
Ijiberty  "  and  "  Constitutionalists"  at  Montreal,  Nov.  (',. — 
Writs  for  arrest  of  Papineau,  O'Callaghan,  Brown,  and 
Perreault,  Nov.  8th.— Affair  of  St.  Denis,  Nov.  28nl. — 
Murder  of  Lieut.  Weir. — Aifair  at  St.  Charles,  Nov.  24th. 
— Affairs  at  Frelighsburg,  St.  Eustache,  St.  Benoit,  Dec. 
— Insurrection  in  Upper  Canada,  December  4th  to  13th. — 
Steamer  "Caroline"  destroyed,  Dec.  28th. — "Patriots" 
on  Navy  Island. 

1838 — Lord  Gosford's  recall,  January. — Suspension  of  Constitution 
of  Canada,  March. — Petitions  from  Quebec  and  Montreal 
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in  tho  British  Parliament,  April. — Arrival  of  Earl  Dur- 
ham at  Quebec,  May  22n(l. — Fleet  from  England,  with 
troops,  at  Quebec. — General  amnesty  proclaimed,  June 
28th,  excepting  24  cases. — Earl  Durham  visits  Up|)er 
Canada,  July. — Visit  to  Quebec  of  Lic\itenant  Governors 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  to  confer  with  P]arl  Durham  respecting  "Confe- 
deration of  the  British  Provinces  of  America." — Dele- 
gates from  the  Lower  Provinces  present  addresses  to 
Earl  l^uiliam,  S('])tenil)er. — Departure  of  Earl  Durham, 
Nov.  8rd. — HeoiiiMinjj  of  2nd  insurrection  at  Beauhar- 
nois,  Nov.  )}rd. — (iallant  conduct  of  the  Caughnawaga 
Indians,  Nov.  4th. — Conflict  at  Odelltown,  Nov.  9th. — 
Desjx'rato  conflicts  near  Prescott,  Nov.  18th  and  14th. — 
Conflicts  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  December. 

1839— Sir  Jolin  Colborne  recalled. — Acquittal  of  Jalbert,  tried 
for  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  Weir,  Sept.  10th. — 151 
1  KM  sons  convicted  of  treason  embarked  at  Montreal  for 
New  South  Wales,  Sept.  2Cth.— H.  M.  S.  Pique,  Capt. 
E.  Boxer,  arrives  at  Quebec  with  the  Governor  General, 
the  Hon.  Poulctt  Thompson.  Oct.  17th. — Special  Council 
assembled  at  Montreal,  Nov.  11th. — Union  agreed  toby 
the  Council,  Nov.  11th. — Introduction  of  the  Training 
and  Model  Schools  of  the  Colonial  and  Church  School 
Society. 

1840 — Union  of  the  Provinces  apfreed  to  by  Parliament  of  Upper 
Canada,  Feb.  lOth. — Act  of  Union  by  the  British  Par- 
liament passed  July  21st,  1840. 

1841— New  constitution  in  force,  Feb.  10th,  1840.— First  Parlia- 
ment of  L^nited  Canada  meet  at  Kingston,  June  13th. — 
Accident  to  Lord  Sydenham,  Sept.  4th. — His  death  at 
Kingston,  Sept.  19t]i. — Laws  passed  relative  to  Municipal 
systems  and  public  education. — Dr.  Meilleur  appointed 
Superintendent  of  education  for  Lower  Canada. — Char- 
ter of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  10th  October. — "The 
Friends'  Seminary  "  established  at  Picton,  Upper  Canada. 

1842— Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Governor.— The  "  Ashburton  Treaty" 
relative  to  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  U.  S. 
— The  line  surveyed  from  St.  Regis  to  the  river  St.  Croix 
(1842-1845). — Faculty  of  Arts  of  Victoria  College  esta- 
blished. 

1843— Sir  Charles  Bagot  resigns,  March. — His  death  at  Kingston, 
May  10th.— Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  (Lord  Metcalfe,)  Gover- 
nor, March  20th. — 500  men  employed  on  the  boundary 
survey. — Seat  of  Government  changed  from  Kingston  to 
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Montreal. — Uni  versity  of  Lennox  ville  founded. — Montreal 
School  of  Medicine. — High  School  Quebec. — First  «tu- 
dentB  admitted  to  Toronto  University,  8th  June. — Corn- 
wall canal  opened. 

1844— Dr.  Kyeraon  appointed  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
Upper  Canada. — Parliament  meets  at  Montrcjil,  Novem- 
ber 28th. — First  convocation  of  Toronto  University,  iN-c 
14th. — Knox's  College,  Toronto,  established. 

1845 — Commission  appointed  to  ascertain  the  rebellion-losKcs. — 
Lord  Metcalfe  recalled  at  his  own  request. — TerribL'  liics 
at  Quebec,  May  28th  and  June  28th.— Earl  Cathcart  suc- 
ceeds Lord  Metcalfe. — High  School  of  Montreal  opined. 
— University  and  High  School  of  Bishop's  College  o[)eued, 
Oct.  1st,  at  Lennoxville. 

1846— Sufferers  from  the  Quebec  fires  voted  £20,000  by  the  English 
Parliament. — Agitation  about  payment  of  the  relx'llion 
losses. — Lake  Superior  mines  explored. — Report  of  Com- 
missioners on  rebellion  losses,  I8th  April. — Partial  pro- 
vision for  payment. — Earl  Cathcart  recalled. — School 
Bill  passed  for  Upper  Canada. 

1847 — Arrival  of  the  Governor  General,  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Jan. 
30th. — City  of  Kingston  incorporated,  May  18th. — Largo 
immigration  from  Ireland. — The  "  Ship  fever." — Normal 
School  of  Upper  Canada  begun,  Nov,  1st. 

1848 — British  Parliament  votes  £180,000  for  expenses  of  the  im- 
migrants and  fever  caused  to  Canada. — New  election. — 
Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson  and  Louis  Papineau  elected  members. 
— English  navigation  laws  rej^ealed,  December. 

1849 — Rebellion  Losses-Bill  passed,  April  26th. — The  Governor 
insulted  by  a  mob. — Riot  in  Montreal. — Burning  of  the 
House  of  Parliament. — Riots  at  Toronto  and  other  places. 
— Legislature  determine  to  remove  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Toronto  for  2  years  and  then  to  Quebec  lor  4 
years, 

1850— Parliament  at  Toronto,  May  14th. — Agitation  about  eh'ction 
of  Councillors,  expenses,  and  Clergy  Reserves. — Conte- 
deration  of  British  American  Provinces  again  UKxtid. — 
Bishop  Fulford  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  the  newly 
created  Diocese  of  Montreal. 

1851 — "Separate-School"  question  raised  in  Upper  Canada. — 
July  2nd,  Lord  Elgin  lays  corner  stone  of  Nornuil  and 
Model  School  buildings  at  Toronto. — Trinity  College, 
Toronto,    founded. — Hincks,   Premier. —  Railways  pro- 
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moted.  —  International  P^xhibition  held  in  London. — 
(Jrcat  incn-aHo  of  trade  \\\i\\  the  U.  S. — (iroat  eitcrtain- 
nient  at  Boston  ^iven  to  Canadian  merchants  and  i)ui)llc 
ni»'n,  September. — Firo  in  Montreal,  the  greatCHt  since 
IIG").  -  New  elections,  Nov(.'mber  and  December. — Wil- 
liam Lyon  McK(Mizie  elected  a  member. — Clergy  Reserves 
and  S<  itjniorlal  land-tenun;  Bills. — Protestant  pojxdatioii 
of  Montreal,  10,250. 

Id52-l><5.j— January  lOth,  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  opened. — 
Laval  I'niversity  (Quebec  Seminary)  chartered. — Various 
canals  completed,  or  improved,  for  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence, — Lachine, Cornwall,  Beauharnois,  Welhind, 
1852. — Commander  Pullen  in  the  Plover  winters  at  Point 
Biirrow,  L.  at  IV  degree  N. — Greatest  cold  48  below 
zero. — Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  ISHS. — (J. 
T.  Railway. — Lower  Canada  divided  into  7  in  jdaco  of  3 
districts. — 1854  and  1855,  — Seigniorial  Tenure  and  Clergy 
Reserves  questions  settled. — Reciprocity  in  Trade  with 
the  U.  S.  (1855). — Capt.  McClure's  voyage  of  discovery 
(1851-55). — Russia  transports  munitions  of  war  from  the 
Amoor  River  to  West  Coast  of  North  America. 

1855 — Sir  Edmund  Head,  Governor. — Capture  of  Sebastopol  cele- 
brated in  Canada.  —  St.  Foy  monument  raised. — Paris 
International  Exhibition. 

185G — Regular  Mail  service  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
begun  by  the  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Company. — 
Garneau's  History  of  Canada  published. — First  Ro:uan 
Catholic  Bishops  of  Hamilton  and  London,  U.  C. 

1857 — Three  Normal  Schools  and  the  Journals  of  Education  esta 
blished  in  L.  C. — First  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Huron. — Mr. 
Ciiauveau,  Superintendent  of  Education. — Corner  stone 
of  C.  C.  Cathedral,  Montreal,  laid  by  Bp.  Fulford,  May  21. 
— "Confederation"  brought  before  Canadian  Parliament 
by  Mr.  Gait. 

1858 -Jan.  1,  Decimal  system  of  money  adopted  in  Canada. — 
Schools  of  Agriculture  established  at  St.  Anne,  L.  C. — 
Sir  N.  F.  Belle.'iu,  Speaker  of  Legis.  Council. — Sir  H. 
Smith,  Speaker  ')f  Legis  Assembly. — June,  Attempt  to 
lay  Atlantic  Cable  fiiils. — Aug.  2,  American  Science  Asso- 
ciation meets  at  Montreal. — Aug.  7,  City  of  Ottawa  named 
the  Capital  of  Canada. — Aug.  IGth,  17th,  Great  rejoicings 
throughout  America. — Atlantic  Cable  laid. — 1st  message 
from  Queen  Victoria  to  the  President  of  U.  S. — Messrs. 
Gait,  Cartier  and  Ross  delegates  to  England  respecting 
Confederation.  —  Hellmuth  College  and  High  School 
founded  at  London,  Upper  Canada,  by  Dr.  Hellmuth. 

1859 — Diocesan  Synods  of  Church  of  Eiigland  of  Quebec,  Montreal 
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and  Toronto  jx-tltlon  tlie  Queen  for  a  Metropolitan. — B;>. 
Fulford  appointed  Metroi)olitan. 

I860 — Prince  of  Wales  visits  British  North  America  and  the 
United  States,  betwer-n  July  20th  and  Oct.  21st. — Victoria 
Bridge,  Montreal,  inaugurated,  Aug.  25th. 

1861 — The  great  Hebellion  of  tiie  Sout^iern  States  of  America. — 
Application  from  the  U.  S.  for  the  j)urchas(;  or  loan  of 
arms  from  Canada  refused,  April  and  May. — Population 
of  Montreal,  1)0,300,  Protestants.  24,400,  Episcopalians, 
9,700. — Seizure  of  Mas(m  and  SKkU'II  by  Wilkes,  Nov.  8ih. 
— Death  of  Prince  Albert,  Dec.  14th. — Troops  despatclnvl 
from  England  to  Canada,  Dec.  23rd. 

1862 — International  Exhibition  at  London,  May  to  November. — 
Canadian  exhibitors  successful  in  gaining  medals,  etc. — 
Much  fighting  and  bloodshed  in  the  United  States. 

1863 — Jan.  Gth,  Death  of  Bishop  Mountain  at  Quebec. — March, 
Election  of  Bishop  Williams,  4th  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Quebec. — Marriage  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Mar.  PJtli. — 
Illegal  recruiting  in  Canada,  for  the  U.  S.  armies. 

1864 — Many  refugees  from  the  Southern  States  ecmie  to  Canada, 
— Plots  (by  refugees)  against  the  U.  S. — Aug.  0th,  Expor- 
tation of  Anthracite  coal  fnmi  Canada  proliillted. — Much 
correspondence  between  the  Governments  of  Camida 
and  the  United  States,  in  which  the  former  is  ol'ttn 
thanked  for  its  loyal  observance  of  the  law  of  nations. — 
Oct.  10th,  Quebec  conference  relative  to  confedenition. — 
Oct.  20th,  Raid  upon  St.  Albans  Vermont,  by  S^juthcrn 
refugees. — The  Banks,  etc.,  roi:bed. — December,  Detective 
Police  and  numerous  vol'.nteer  force,  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  by  the  Government  of  Canada  to  prevent  hostile 
attempts  against  the  U.  S. 

1865 — Feb.  and  March,  Confederation  debates  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament. — March  13th,  Messrs.  Gait,  Cartier,  .1.  .\.  Mc- 
Donald and  others  appointed  to  draft  address  to  the 
Queen  on  Confederation. — April  2nd,  Richmond  token  l;y 
Gen.  Grant. — April  7th,  Surrender  of  Gen.  Lee. — End  (i, 
the  rebellion,  after  250  battles  fought,  of  which  SS)  in  Vir-' 
ginia. — April  18th,  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln 
and  attempted  assassination  of  Secretary  Seward  at 
Washington. — August,  *'  The  Great  Eastern  "  emphjyed 
to  lay  Atlantic  Cable. — After  nearly  1200  miles  had  been 
laid  the  attempt  failed  through  the  breaking  of  the  line. 
— November,  Fenian  raid  from  the  States  looked  for. — 
Sir  J.  Michel  calls  out  9  companies  of  Volunteers. 
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1866— March  9tli,  10,000  volunteers  called  out.— June  1st,  2nd, 
3r(l,  Fenians  cross  tlie  Niiiij^ara  to  Fort  Erie. — Battle  of 
Kidgway  with  loss  to  volunteers  of  (j  killed  and  31 
wounded. — Fenians  retire. — June  11th,  28th,  Fenians 
threaten  other  parts  of  the  frontier.  — Volunteer  force  in- 
creased to  35,000  men. — Patriotism  of  Canadians  at  Chi- 
cago and  New  York. — July  13th,  27th,  Atlantic  Cable 
successfully  laid  by  means  oi.  the  Gnuit  Eastern. — The 
Queen's  congratulations  conveyed  by  cable  to  Lord  Monck 
at  Ottawa. — August  2nd,  the  lost  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Cable  of  1865  recovered  and  relaid. — Meeting  of  the  last 
Parliament  of  United  Canada. — Failure  of  "  Langevin's 
Bill "  on  Education  and  resignation  of  Mr.  Gait. — Novem- 
ber, Canadian  Statesmen  go  to  England  to  confer  with 
the  British  Ministers  respecting  the  details  of  Confedera- 
tion. 

1867 — March  29th,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  passes  the 
"British  North  America  Act  "and  "The  Canada  Rail- 
way Loan  Act." — July  1st,  the  inauguration  of  "  The 
D(miiniou  of  Canada"  celebrated  by  a  general  holiday 
and  rejoicings  throughout  Canada. 
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APPENDIX. 


III. 


QUESTIONS    FOR    EXAMINATION. 

I. — Introduction  and  Map, 

I.  By  whom  and  when,  was  the  existence  of  America  first  made 
known  to  Europeans?  Name  other  discoverers  of  territories  in  the 
Western  hemisphere,  and  the  dates  of  their  discoveries. 

8.  When  and  for  what  reasons  were  the  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica named  Indians?  What  were  the  names  of  the  tribes  with 
whom  the  early  French  settlers  had  to  do,  and  where  were  the 
territories  or  hunting-grounds  occupied  by  them  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  appearance  and  bodily  qualities  of 
the  Indians. 

4.  What  were  their  mental  qualities  and  disposition? 

5.  What  were  their  chief  occupations  and  habits  ? 

6.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  belief  or  religion? 

7.  Describe  their  warlike  weapons  and  customs. 

II.— Cartier's  Voyages  (Arts.  1-22)  1534-1544. 

8  Give  some  account  of  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  state  what 
voyages  he  made,  and  his  route  on  his  first  voyage. 

9.  Describe  Cartier's  route  on  his  second  voyage. 

10.  Describe  Cartier's  reception  at  Stadacona  and  Hochelaga ; 
what  are  the  modern  names  of  those  places  ? 

II.  How  were  Cartier's  people  afiiicted  during  the  winter  of 
1535?  What  happened  at  his  departure  from  Stadacona  in  1536? 

12.  What  were  the  results  of  Cartier's  second  voyage  ? 

13.  What  were  the  results  of  Cartier's  third  voyage? 

14.  Give  some  account  of  Roberval's  attempt  to  found  a  settle- 
ment in  Canada. 

15.  Describe  Cartier's  virtues  and  faults. 


III.— A  D.  1544-1615.    (Arts.  23-42.) 

16.  What  caused  the  kings  of  Franco,  after  Francis  I,  to  forget 
Canada  ? 

17,  What  was  the  enterprise  of  de  la  Roche  ? 
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18.  What  was  the  peltry  trade  ?  What  other  objects  brought 
the  early  French  traders  to  the  St.  Lawrence  ? 

11).  What  persons  took  part  in  founding  Port  Royal  (Annapolis)? 
What  was  the  early  name  of  Nova  Scotia  ?  What  became  of  Port 
Royal  ? 

30.  By  whom  and  when  was  Quebec  founded? 

21.  What  part  did  Champlain  take  in  the  quarrels  of  the  In 
dians,  and  why  ? 

23.  What  routes  did  Champlain  follow  in  his  expeditions 
against  the  Iroquois  in  1609,  1610  and  1615? 

2J3.  What  were  the  discoveries  made  by  Champlain  in  the 
course  of  those  expeditions  ? 

IV,— A.  D.  1615.    (Akts.  45-58.) 

34.  Who  were  the  earliest  missionaries  In  Canada  and  when  did 
they  arrive  ?   At  what  stations  were  they  employed  ? 

35.  Who  were  the  earliest  settlers  or  actual  colonists  ? 

36.  What  three  causes  chiefly  hindered  the  progress  of  the 
colony  at  first  ? 

37.  Who  were  the  brothers  de  Caen  ?  What  celebrated  edifice 
was  founded  by  Champlain  at  Quebec  ? 

38.  What  was  the  nature  of  Champlain's  efforts  from  1624  to 
1636? 

39.  Describe  some  particulars  of  the  arrival  of  Jesuit  mission- 
aries in  1635. 

30.  What  Company  or  Society  was  formed  by  Richelieu  in 
1637  ?    Explain  what  liappened  in  1638. 

31.  What  happened  to  Champlain  and  his  people  in  1629? 

33.  How  long  did  the  English  keep  Quebec  ?  Describe  Cham- 
plain's  return  in  May  1633. 

v.— A.  D.  1633-1663.    (Arts.  59-99.) 

33.  What  was  the  Company  of  ?00  Associates  bound,  by  its 
charter,  to  do  for  the  Colony  ? 

34.  What  part  did  Champlain  take  in  promoting  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians? 

35.  State  some  particulars  of  the  last  days  of  Champlain  ? 
When  did  he  die?  What  were  his  virtues  and  character? 

36.  What  colonies  had  been  founded  elsewhere  in  North  Ame- 
rica? What  has  been  said  of  the  three  principal  nations  of  Europe 
whose  colonists  settled  in  America? 

37.  Did  the  Company  of  Associates  perform  its  duties  towards 
the  Colony?  IIow  many  inhabitants  were  there  i"  '635,  1640, 
1648  and  1603?  By  what  means  were  the  colonists*  ln-onc^ht? 

38.  Describe  the  first  settling  of  the  Island  of  Monii-eaJ  -n  1642  ? 
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39.  By  what  means  were  work  people  supplied  for  the  Colony, 
and  wives  for  the  colonists  ? 

40.  What  were  the  numbers  of  tlie  Iroquois  warriors?  What 
were  the  consequences  to  the  colony  of  Champlain's  siding  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Iroquois? 

41.  In  what  years  did  the  colonists  and  the  Iroiiuois  Iimvp 
peace?  WJiat  happened  in  164G ? 

42.  How  did  the  Iroquois  treat  the  missionaries  in  1648  and 
1649?  What  happened  to  the  Huron  nation  in  the  latter  year? 

43.  What  was  the  state  of  the  colony,  owing  to  the  Iroquois, 
between  1650  and  1660? 

44.  What  was  the  design  of  the  Iroquois  in  1660,  and  by  wliat 
cause  were  they  led  to  abandon  it? 

45.  Who  were  the  governors,  after  Champlain,  to  the  year  1661 ! 
What  was  the  position  of  the  colonists,  as  respects  the  Inxpioip. 
in  1662  ? 

46.  In  what  light  did  the  inhabitants  regard  the  Governors? 
By  what  xitle  did  the  Indians  designate  a  governor  ? 

47.  Which  were  the  two  earliest  religious  female  establishments 
in  Canada  ?  By  whom  were  they  founded  ?  Who  was  the  earliest, 
schoolmaster? 

48.  What  was  the  name  formerly  given  to  Montreal  ?  What  was 
done  for  education  there? 

49.  Who  was  Bishop  Laval?  When  did  he  arrive  in  Canada? 
What  part  did  he  take  in  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic?  What  part 
was  taken  by  the  Governors  ? 

VI.— A.  D.  1663-1682.    (Arts.  10o"'-151.) 

50.  What  was  the  state  of  the  colony  in  1663  ?  What  three 
principal  measures  were  taken  by  the  court  of  Franco  to  remedy 
the  evils  ? 

51.  Describe  the  constitution  of  the  Sovereign  Council ;  also 
the  functions  of  its  chief  members. 

52.  Who  were  the  chief  members  of  the  Council  at  the  time  of 
its  establishment? 

53.  What  uncommon  occurrences  were  witnessed  in  Canada  in 
the  year  1663  ? 

54.  What  additions  were  made  to  the  resources  of  the  colony  at 
this  time  ? 

55.  What  differences  occurred  between  the  governor  and  Laval  1 
What  became  of  M.  do  Mesy  ?  Who  succeeded  him  as  governor? 

56.  Give  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Viceroy,  do  Tracy/ 
What  military  force  was  under  his  command? 

57.  What  forts  were  built,  and  what  other  preparations  were 
made  for  humbling  the  Iroquois? 

58.  Describe  de  Tracy's  expedition  against  the  Iroquois  and  Hs 
results. 
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59.  What  two  educational  institutions  were  founded  by  Laval 
at  Quebec V  How  were  the  clerjry  supported? 

60.  Where  were  the  Indians  located  in  charge  of  the  missiona- 
ries, namely  the  converted  Iroquois,  the  Alpfonquins  and  the  relics 
of  tln'  Ilurons,  respectively?  The  Abenaquis? 

Gl.  (live  an  account  of  Intendant  Talon,  and  state  some  of  his 
measures  for  increasing  the  colony? 

(52.   W^ho  wen;  the  "  voyageurs"  and  "  courcurs  de  bois  "? 

O-}.  Who  were  the  four  governors,  from  1603  to  1689? 

Ol.   \\  h:it  was  d(Mie  by  de  Courcelle  to  intimidate  the  Senecas? 

Go.  (live  some  acco.ini,  of  governor  Frentenac.  What  remark- 
abh^  events  occurred  during  his  governorship  ? 

66.  (live  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi. 

67.  (live  an  account  of  Robert  de  la  Salle?  What  stations  did 
he  establish?  What  steps  did  he  take  for  navigating  the  Lakes? 
What  was  his  end  ? 

68.  What  piiic<;  was  fortified  by  Frontenac  and  La  Salle  on  the 
north  s'lore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  for  what  reasons  ? 

6J).  What  were  the  causes  of  diflerence  between  Frontenac  and 
the  Bishop,  as  well  as  the  Intendant? 

70.  Fiom  what  causes  was  the  colony  suffering  greatly  during 
Frontenac's  first  governorsliip  ?  Why  was  he  recalled  in  1682? 
What  did  Frontenac  say  about  civilizing  the  savages? 

VII.— A.  D.  1682-1689.    (Arts.  151-169.) 

71.  Describe  de  la  Barre's  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,  and 
state  its  ri'sults. 

72.  Wiuit  was  de  Denonville's  conduct  towards  the  Iroquois 
chiefs,  and  what  un]ia[)py  onsequences  followed? 

73.  Describe  de  Denonville's  expedition  against  the  Senecas? 
How  did  the  Ottawa  auxiliaries  behave  during  and  after  battle? 

74  Who  commanded  at  Montreal  at  this  time?  What  was  the 
s:aT<'  of  the  colony  towards  1688? 

75.  State  Kontliar')nk's  treacherous  conduct. 

76.  Describe  the  *'  nuissacre  of  Lachine." 

VIII.— A.  D.  1689-1703.     (Arts.  169-189.) 

77.  What  measures  were  taken  by  Frontenac  in  order  to  restore 
the  fortunes  of  the  colony?  What  were  the  effects  on  the  minds 
of  the  English  colonists? 

78.  Descrilte  the;  sie^e  of  Quebec  by  Phipps  in  1690.  What  was 
Frontenac's  conduct  and  how  was  it  recognized  ? 

79.  Describe  Frontenac's  expedition  against  the  Iroquois  in 
1691.     What  were  the  results? 

8'i.  What  were  the  two  leading  objects  aimed  at  by  Frontenac 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  what  success  had  he? 
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8U.  When  did  Frontenac  die?  What  title  was  pfiven  to  him  ? 

82.  Who  succeeded  Frontenac  as  governor?  VVliat  course  did 
he  follow  towards  the  Iroquois  and  other  Indian  tribes?  What 
occurre<l  at  Montreal  in  August  1701  ? 

83.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  Iroquois  at  this  time  towards 
the  English  and  the  French  colonists? 

84.  Who  was  D'lberville,  and  what  were  his  services? 

IX.— A.  D.  1703-1754.     (Akts.  190-223.) 

85.  What  were  the  claims  of  the  Enjylish  in  regard  to  territory 
which  tlu^  French  considered  to  belong  to  New  France? 

80.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Western  Indian  tribes  iu 
1707?  Who  founded  Detroit?  What  were  the  mutual  feelings  of 
the  English  and  French  colonists  about  1710  and  1711  ? 

87.  What  great  damages  threatened  Canada  in  1711  ?  To  what 
causes  was  the  safety  of  the  colony  owing? 

88.  What  t^MTitory  was  taken  from  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  iu  1713  ?  How  did  France  seek  to  repair  her  loss  by  that 
treaty  ? 

89.  IIow  long  did  the  governorship  of  de  Vaudreuil  last  ?  Des- 
cribe the  prosperous  state  of  the  colony  before  his  death  iu  1725. 
Who  succeeded  de  Vaudreuil  as  governor  in  1726? 

90.  What  was  the  duration  of  M.  de  Beauharnais's  governor- 
ship? What  regions  were  explored  under  his  auspices? 

91.  What  led  to  the  war  of  1744?  What  stronghold  was  cap- 
tured by  the  New  Englanders  in  1745? 

92.  What  happened  to  governor  de  la  Jonquiere  on  his  way  out 
to  Canada?  By  wlunn  was  he  replaced?  What  was  the  character 
of  M.  de  la  Galissoniere?  What  were  his  plans? 

93.  What  measures  were  tak»ni  by  GalissonienN  Jonquiere  and 
M.  Du<iuesne  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  west  and  from  tlio 
valley  of  the  Ohio? 

94.  What  occurrences  at  sea  served  to  maintain  ill  feeling 
betweeu  tlie  mother  countries  and  their  respective  colonists? 

95.  Describe  the  affairs  in  which  Jumonville  was  killed?  Relate 
the  occurrences  at  Fort  Nec(»ssity  in  June  1754. 

96.  State  the  positions  of  the  chief  fortified  posts  at  this  tini.j 
held  by  the  English  and  French  colonists. 

97.  What  was  the  condition  of  Nova  Scotia  (Acadia)  at  this 
time? 

X.— A.  D.  1754-1759.     (Arts.  222-245.) 

98.  What  was  the  English  ])lan  of  attack  in  1755  ?  What  regu- 
lar troops  luul  the  English  and  French  colonists  respectively  ? 

99.  Describe  the  o])erations  of  the  English  in  Acadia?  How 
many  of  the  French  inhabitants  were  carried  off  from  their  native 
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country?  Whither  were  they  taken,  and  wliat  became  of^heir 
property?  What  were  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  dealings  of  the 
English  with  the  Acadians? 

100.  Give  particulars  of  the  defeat  of  Gen,  Dieskau.  How  did 
lie  account  for  his  ill  success? 

101.  Describe  Gen.  Braddock's  movement  against  Fort  Duquesno 
ending  in  his  defeat  and  death?  Who  commanded  the  Frencli 
nnd  what  were  the  forces  on  both  sides? 

10"3.  VVliat  was  done  to  harass  the  English  colonists  during  the 
winter  of  1755-56? 

103.  Wliat  officers  and  troops  were  sent  out  by  England  and 
France  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1756  ? 

104.  Who  was  now  governor  of  Canada,  and  what  were  his 
character  and  disposition  ? 

105.  Describe  the  characters  of  Gen.  Montcalm  and  the  officers 
who  accompanied  him. 

106.  Describe  the  character  of  Bigot. 

107.  What  was  the  general  condition  of  Canada  at  this  time  ? 

108.  Describe  Montcalm's  exploit  at  Chouagen  or  Oswego. 

109.  What  victory  was  gained  by  Montcalm  in  1757?  Describe 
what  occurred  after  the  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry. 

110.  What  were  the  plans  of  the  English  for  the  year  1758? 
Who  was  now  the  English  prime  minister? 

111.  Who  commanded  the  English  in  the  attack  upon  Louis- 
bourg  ?    What  was  the  result  ? 

113.  Describe  the  encounter  between  Aberchromby  and  Mont- 
calm at  Carillon  (Ticonderoga). 

113.  What  was  the  result  of  Gen.  Forbes'  march  upon  Fort 
Duquesne  V 

114.  What  were  the  general  results  of  the  campaign  of  1758? 


XI. -A.  D.  1759-1763.    (Arts.  245-286.) 

115.  What  were  the  plans  of  the  English  for  the  campaign  of 
1759  ?    What  was  arranged  on  the  side  of  the  French  ? 

116.  Describe  Gen.  Amherst's  operations  in  1759  at  Lake 
Chaniplain. 

117.  What  was  effected  by  the  English  under  Sir  Wm.  Johnson 
and  Gen.  Stanwix  ? 

1 18.  Who  commanded  the  expedition  against  Quebec,  and  of 
what  did  the  English  armament  consist  ?  What  was  the  French 
force  for  the  defence  of  Quebec,  and  how  was  it  disposed  ? 

119.  How  did  the  English  General  and  Admiral  commence 
operations  at  Quebec?    What  happened  on  July  31st? 

120.  What  were  the  effects  of  the  bombardment  of  the  city  ? 

121.  Give  particulars  of  the  landing  of  Wolfe's  army  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  13tli. 
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122.  What  were  the  chief  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Sept.  13th. 
What  were  the  losses  on  both  sides  ? 

123.  What  happened  on  Sept.  18th?  What  were  the  conditions 
of  the  capitulation  ? 

124.  What  occurred  during  the  winter  of  1759-1760?  How  did 
the  English  officers  and  soldiers  behave  towards  the  Canadians  ? 
Where  were  the  French  forces  stationed  ? 

125.  Describe  the  battle  of  April  28th,  1700.  Why  did  de  Li'vi 
retreat  to  Montreal  three  weeks  after  his  victory  ? 

126.  Describe  the  movement  of  the  English  forces,  from  tliree 
difK'ront  directions,  upon  Montreal,  in  1760. 

127.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  on 
Sapt.  9th,  1760?  Why  would  the  English  general  not  grant  the 
honours  of  war  on  that  occasion  ? 

128.  What  was  the  substance  of  the  Treaty  of  Feb.  10th,  1763, 
as  respected  Canada  and  the  other  French  possessions  in  America? 

129.  How  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  remained  in  the 
country  when  it  passed  under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  ? 

130.  During  the  130  years  previous  to  1760,  how  many  persons 
are  supposed  to  have  been  sent  out  from  France  to  people  New 
France  ? 

Xn.— A.  D.  1763-1791.    (Arts.  287-323.) 

131.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  October 
1763  ?  What  were  the  expectations  of  the  few  British  residents  in 
Canada,  and  what  were  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  of  French 
origin  ? 

132.  Who  was  the  first  governor  after  the  cession  of  Canada  to 
England  ?  What  were  his  instructions  and  how  far  did  he  exe- 
cute them  ? 

133.  What  name  was  now  given  to  the  province  and  to  what 
limits  was  the  territory  reduced? 

134.  When  and  why  was  General  Murray  recalled  ?  By  whom 
was  he  succeeded  as  governor? 

135.  What  were  the  feelings  of  the  Canadian  Indians  towards 
the  British?  What  events  occurred  in  1764  owing  to  Ponthiac's 
conspiracy  ? 

136.  What  was  the  general  course  followed  by  Governor  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  ? 

137.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  constitution  conferred  by  the 
"  Quebec  Act "  of  1774  ?  Were  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
satisfied  with  that  Act  ?    When  did  it  take  effect  ? 

138.  What  led  the  English  colonists  to  rebel  against  the  mother 
country  in  1775?  Why  did  they  invade  Canada?  In  what  direc- 
tion did  the  American  forces  attack  the  province? 

139.  Describe  the  route  of  General  Montgomery.  What  measures- 
of  defence  were  taken  by  Governor  Carleton  ? 
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140.  DeFcril)e  the  assault  of  Quebec  by  tlie  Americans  on  Don. 
31st,  177.").  W'liat  happened  on  the  arrival  ot  the  English  ships 
in  May  ? 

144.  Were  the  Canadians  disposed  to  join  the  Americans  against 
the  English? 

145.  When  did  the  struggle  l>etween  the  revolted  colonies  and 
England  terminate  ?  What  was  the  result  V  Wiio  were  the  U.  E. 
Loyalists,  and  how  many  came  to  Canada? 

140.  W^ho  succeeded  iSir  Guy  Carleton?  What  were  his  disposi- 
lion  and  tlie  results  of  his  government?  What  ste['S  were  taken  t;> 
remove  the  gen(!ral  discfjntentV 

147.  What  was  the  population  of  the  ]>rovince  in  1790  ?  Ho'.v 
many  of  these  were  English-speaking  or  Protestants? 

XIII.— A.  D.  1791-1812.     (Arts.  324-348.) 

148.  Give  some  particulars  of  the  constitution  of  1791. 

149.  Describe  the  boundaries  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
and  between  these  and  the  United  States. 

150.  When,  and  at  what  places,  were  the  first  Provincial  Par- 
liaments held?  Who  then  governed  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
Tespectively  ?  What  sort  of  sj)irit  was  manifested  in  regard  to  the 
■working  out  of  the  new  constitution  ? 

151.  What  proofs  were  given  of  the  popularity  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester? When  did  he  finally  leave  Canada?  Who  succeeded  him  ? 

152.  Mention  proofs  of  the  prosperity,  harmony,  and  loyalty, 
which  existed  at  this  period. 

153.  What  circumstance  caused  dissatisfaction  with  the  Le^s- 
lative  Councils  both  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada?  What  abuses 
grew  out  of  the  constitution  of  those  Councils? 

154.  What  additional  grievance  was  complained  of  in  Lower 
Canada  ? 

155.  What  difficulties  sprang  from  the  "  Gaols  Question  "  in 
1805  and  180r)? 

156.  What  newspa]iers  now  existed  in  Lower  Canada  ?  How  did 
these  promote  dissension? 

157.  What  difficulties  arose  respecting  the  presence  of  Judges 
and  of  Jews  in  the  House  of  Assemblv? 

158.  How  did  Governor  Sir  James  Craig  shew  his  displeasure  at 
the  course  pursued  by  the  House  of  Assembly  ?  What  steps  did  he 
take  in  regard  to  the  newspaper  "  Canadien  "  ? 

159.  Who  succeeded  Sir  James  Craig  ?  In  what  ways  did  he 
endeavour  to  allav  discord  ? 


XIV  —A.  D.  1812-1815.     (Arts.  349-370.) 

lt)0.  Mention  some  of  the  alleged   causes  which  induced   the 
Americans  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812. 
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161.  What  were  the  ideas  of  the  Amoricans  f]^enerally  respect- 
ing the  facility  with  which  Canada  mi^ht  be  conquered  V  \Vhat 
number  of  regular  troops  were  then  stationed  iu  British  North 
America  ? 

IG'2.  What  was  the  first  operation  of  the  war  of  1813?  Give 
some  account  of  Michillimakinac. 

108.  Describe  General  Brock's  operations  at  Detroit.  WImt 
prevented  him  from  following  up  his  victory? 

H)4.  What  liappened  in  Oct()i)er  on  the  Niagara  frontier?  What 
were  tlie  results  of  the  batthM»f  Queenston  Heights?  What  famous 
Indian  chiefs  served  under  General  Brock  V 

1(55.  What  victories  were  gained  by  General  Proctor  in  1813? 
What  caused  his  retreat  up  the  river  Thames  ?  What  became  of 
Proctor's  force? 

1(56.  What  famous  Indian  chief  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Moravian  Town  ? 

167.  Give  some  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Stoney  Creek. 

168.  Describe  Sir  Gordon  Drummond's  operations  in  October, 
1813.  Why  did  he  cause  the  American  towns  Levviston,  Black 
Rock,  and  Buffalo  to  be  burnt? 

169.  Describe  the  battles  of  Chateauguay  and  Chrysler's  Farm, 
and  state  the  important  results  of  the  victories  gained. 

170.  What  were  the  American  plans  for  the  campaign  of  1814? 

171.  What  successes  were  gained  by  the  British  under  Major 
Handcock,  and  on  Lake  Ontario?  Describe  the  battle  of  Lundy's 
Lane. 

173.  What  were  the  results  of  General  Prevost's  movement  on 
Plattsburg?  When  was  peace  made  between  England  and  the 
United  States  ? 

XV.— A.  D,  1814-1838.     (Arts.  371-387.) 

173.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  history  of 
the  American  war  of  1812-1814  ? 

174.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  Governors  and 
Administrators  who  ruled  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  between 
1814  and  1841? 

175.  W^hat  was  complained  of  in  th^  composition  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Councils  of  Lower  Canada?  Of  whom  did 
the  Legislative  Assembly  mostly  consist  ? 

17^.  What  question  created  dissension  in  the  Legislature  of 
L.  C?  What  is  the  process  called  "stopping  the  supplies,"  and 
when  was  it  resorted  to  by  the  Assembly  ? 

177.  What  ]>roject  for  putting  an  end  to  dissension  was  sug- 
gested about  1820?  WHiat  feelings  were  roused  by  it  in  L.  C,  and 
what  steps  were  taken  to  defeat  it  ? 

178.  Give  some  account  of  the  subjects  of  discord    in  L^pper 
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Canada,  explaining  the  terms  "family  compact"  and  "clergy 
reserves." 

179.  Who  was  the  most  notorious  opponent  of  the  government 
of  Upper  Canada,  how  was  he  dealt  with  by  the  Assembly,  and 
what  designs  did  he  harbour? 

180.  Give  Bomt;  account  of  Louis  Papinoau.  What  was  the 
state  of  Lower  Canada  in  1832,  1838,  and  1834  ?  What  was  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  "  92  llesolutions  "  ? 

181.  State  some  of  the  occurrences  which  preceded  the  out- 
break in  L.  C.  in  1837  ? 

182.  What  happened  at  St.  Denis  and  St.  Charh^s?  Who  were 
the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  and  what  befel  them  V 

183.  What  displays  of  loyalty  were  made  in  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Upper  Canada  and  the  other  British  provinces  ?  What  was  the 
behaviour  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  tlie  majority  of  inhabitants 
of  L.  C.  ? 

184.  How  was  the  insurrection  put  down  in  the  country  North 
and  West  of  M(mtreal  ? 

185.  What  was  done  in  March,  1838,  respecting  the  constitution 
of  1791,  and  what  provision  was  made  for  the  government  of  the 
Province  V 

XVI.— A.  D.  1838-1841.     (Arts.  387-408.) 

186.  In  what  capacity  was  Earl  Durham  sent  to  Canada  ?  What 
measures  did  he  adopt?  When  and  why  did  he  resign?  What 
remedy  did  he  recommend  for  ending  the  troubles  of  the  provinces  ? 

187.  State  some  particulars  of  the  insurrection  of  1838  in  L.  C. 

188.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  the  revolt  at  Toronto  headed 
by  McKenzie. 

189.  What  "  sympathy  "  was  aflforded  to  the  insurgents  by  Ame- 
ricans  on  the  frontiers  ?  State  the  particulars  of  the  cutting  out 
of  the  "  Caroline." 

190.  At  what  other  places  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was 
there  fighting  with  the  refugees  and  sympathizers  ?  What  became 
of  the  chief  leaders  in  the  troubles  of  1837  and  1838  ? 

191.  How  were  Sir  John  Colborne's  services  recognized  ? 

192.  Upon  what  course  did  the  British  government  determine  ? 
Wlio  was  sent  to  carry  out  the  project  of  IJnion  of  the  Provinces? 
'  >n  what  grounds  were  some  opposed  to  this  union  ? 

r.)3  When  were  the  Canadas  united,  and  what  were  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  Act  of  Union  ? 

194.  What  was  the  increase  of  population  in  the  CaiMidas 
between  1800  and  1814?  What  was  the  total  population  in  1841  ? 
To  what  extent  had  immigration  increased  the  population? 

195  How  was  the  progress  of  the  provinces  shown  by  the 
incrtjase  of  the  revenue,  and  of  imports  and  exports  ? 

19G.  Give  some  account  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
ministers  of  reliorion  before  1841. 
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197.  Wliut  wuK  doiH'  by  the  Logiahiture  lor  the  advanccnu'iit  of 
Education  and  the  ddt'iision  of  UHi'tul  knowledge,  before  lS4l '! 

11)8,  When  were  Hteam  ships  introduced  on  the  Canailiau 
waters  ? 

11)!).  How  many  newspapers  were  published  in  the  Canadas 
previously  ti)  1841 '! 

200.  State  some  particulars  relating  to  the  pestilence  (cholera) 
in  18-33  and  again  in  1834, 

XVII.— A.  D.  1841-1867.     (Arts.  409-458.) 

201.  Where  did  the  first  parliament  of  United  Canada  mcrt. 
and  what  leading  questions  were  dealt  with  V  What  public  ioss 
was  experienced  b«'fore  the  close  of  the  session? 

202.  In  what  important  nsitect  does  this  ])eriod  of  Canadian 
History  (1841-1807)  differ  from  all  former  ])eriodrt  V 

203.  What  is  "  responsible  government  "V  Wlnit  eminent  nun 
were  in  the  government  in  the  times  of  Loi-d  Sydenham,  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  and  Lord  Metcalfe  V 

204.  What  change  came  about  in  the  opinions  of  many  resi)cct- 
ing  the  chief  actors  in  the  outbreak  of  1837  and  1838  V  How  was 
this  change  manifested  ? 

205.  VVliat  great  calamity  occurred  in  Quebec  in  1845,  and 
what  was  done  for  relief  of  the  sufferers  ? 

200.  Who  succeeded  Lord  MetcaUe  ?  VVhat  were  then  the  chief 
public  (piestions  and  what  was  done  resj)ecting  them  ? 

207.  When  did  Earl  Elgin  become  g(ivernorV  Who  were  then 
the  leading  public  men  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respectively  ? 

208.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  "  Rebellion  Losses  iJill,"  and 
what  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  governor's  assent  being  given 
to  it  V  Was  the  governor's  course  approved  by  the  British  govern- 
ment ? 

209.  What  important  public  questions  were  introduced  and 
wholly  or  partially  settled  during  Earl  Elgin's  govcrnorshii)? 
State  the  nature  of  each,  and  some  particulars  of  their  adjustment. 

210.  Who  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Elgin  as  Governor  (iener<»l  .' 
What  was  done  in  1855  and  1856  relating  to  the  seignioiial 
tenure  of  land  and  the  election  of  Legislative  Councillors  ? 

211.  What  new  question  now  excited  agitation  and  dissensior  ' 
What  question  was  referred  to  the  Queen  for  settlement,  and  wha . 
was  her  Majesty's  decision  ? 

212.  Give  some  account  of  the  "  North- West  Territory  "  and 
state  the  proposed  scheme  respecting  it. 

213.  In  what  way  did  party  spirit  and  combinations  preven. 
good  legislation,  and  cause  dissatisfaction,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  Lord  Monck's  governorship? 

214.  How  were  England  and  Canada  in  danger  of  being  invol- 
ved in  the  great  strife  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
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States  of  the  American  Union  ?  Wore  tlie  governments  of  tlio 
United  Stat«>a  and  of  Canada  on  bad  temis? 

215.  Give  some  account  of  the  olyects  of  the  Fenians,  and  of 
their  attack  upon  Canada  in  18G6. 

210.  What  means  were  found  by  the  statesmen  of  Canada,  in 
1804  and  1805,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  ditficultics  wliich  hin- 
dered legislation  ? 

217.  What  was  the  increase  of  population  from  1841  to  1801, 
and  what  is  the  anticipated  popuUition  of  1871  ? 

218.  Mention  some  particulars  shewing  the  vast  growth  of 
commerce  and  trade  of  Canada  since  1841.  What  caused  the 
l)ublic  debt  of  Canada?  State  some  particulars  of  the  Canals,  Rail- 
ways, and  Telegraph  lines  of  Canada. 

219.  Mention  some  particulars  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1800.  What  was  the  extent  of  his  journey  through  Ca- 
nada and  the  United  States,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  recep- 
tion accorded  to  him  by  the  inhabitants?  What  feelings  chiefly 
impelled  the  people  to  behave  as  they  did  towards  the  young 
prince  V 

220.  How  was  the  progress  of  Canada  manifested  to  the  world 
at  the  International  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1802?  What  Prince 
promoted  those  exhibitions,  and  what  mournful  event  hai)pened 
on  December  14th,  1807  ? 

221.  Describe  the  Municipal  system  of  Canada. 

222.  Mention  some  particulars  respecting  the  progress  of 
Public  Education  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

223.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  project  of  "  Confederation  " 
brought  forward  in  the  Canadian  Parliament?  What  was  done 
respecting  it  ? 

224.  What  declaration  was  the  result  of  the  conference  at 
Charlottetown  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  Quebec  conference 
held  in  October  1804  ? 

225.  Mention  some  further  particulars  relative  to  the  bringing 
about  of  the  Confederation  of  the  British  North  American  Pro- 
vinces? What  provinces  eventually  became  parts  of  the  Con- 
federation ? 

220.  By  what  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  was  the  "  Dominion 
of  Canada"  established  ?  W]iat  other  Act  was  passed  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  what  reasons'^ 

227.  State  some  principal  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

228.  On  what  day  did  the  Dominion  of  Canada  come  into  exis- 
tence? Name  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  and  the  capitals  of  the 
several  provinces.     Who  were  the  first  Lieutenant-Governors? 
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N.B. — The  figures  indicate  the  pa^^es, 

Abercrombie,  General,  defeat  at  Ticonderoga,  161. 

Abraiiani,  battle  of  the  plains  of,  174;  second  do.,  185. 

Acadia,  name  given  to  Lower  Canada,  39;  see  Nova  Scotia. 

Acadiana,  deportation  of  to  New  England,  148. 

Aiguillon,  Duchesse  de,  81. 

Aillebonst,  de,  gov  ernor,  67. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  tieaty  of,  145. 

Algonquin  Indians,  original  stock,  43;  French  alliance  with, 

44  ;  friendly  behaviour  of,  67  note. 
America,  civil  war  in,  300. 
American  sympathy  with  the  insurrection,  272. 
American  war  of  1812,  227 ;  alleged  causes  of,  228  note;  excesses 

of  American  during,  240  note. 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  voyages  and  pretensions  of,  xviii. 
Amherst,  General,  commander  ijn  chief  of  English  forces,  164. 
Annapolis,  why  called,  134. 
Argenson,  de,  governor,  67;  negotiations  with  Iroquois,  77; 

character,  80. 
Arnold,  General,  beseiges  Quebec,  200. 
Associates,  Company  of  One  Hundred,  60 ;  government  of,  58 ; 

suppressed,  88. 
Avaugour,  d',  governor,  67,  78. 
Barre,  de  la,  governor,  116;  recalled,  118, 
Beauharnois,  Marquis  de,  governor,  138. 
Bigot,  Intendant,  di^honest^  of,  154. 
Bishop,  first  Roman  Catholic,  86  ;  do.  Protestant,  278. 
Bougainville,  de,  154  note:  at  siege  of  Quebec,  169. 
Boundaries  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  211. 
BouraadeSf  xxii. 

Bradaock,  General,  defeated  at  Monongahela,  160. 
Bradstreet,  General,  captures  Fort  Frontenac,  162. 
Bras  de  fer,  de,  67  note. 

Breboeuf,  murder  of,  72 ;  remains  brought  to  Quebec,  75  note. 
British  North  America  Act,  319. 
Brock,  General,  takes  Detroit,  230  :  death  of,  232, 
Burgoyne,  Generul,  capitulation  of,  204. 
Bushy-Run,  battle  of,  195  note-  oq 
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Bytown.    See  Ottawa. 

Cal'Ot,  discovers  Ncwtbundland,  xix, 

CaoTi,  brotluTH  de,  52,  5.'i. 

Ci;lliere,de,coimiiiindant  atMoiitrcal,  116;  governor,  130;  treaty 
with  tlie  Indians,  ih ;  dcatli.  ih. 

Canada,  di.-coverv  \)y  Coluinhus,  xvii  ;  ^'r.st  winter  in,  80  ;  rcLMon 
lirst  called,  H.'J;  valnable  iidtry  trade  of,  87;  surrendered  to 
Kirkt,  57;  recovery  of  to  France,  59;  divisions  of  history 
of,  66  ;  state  of  in  1685,  68  ;  irovernnient  of  under  Associates, 
78;  created  a  Royal  g()verninent.  SS ;  constitution  of  1668, 
90;  religious  constitution,  101  ;  j)Opulation  in  1608,104; 
ill  1672,  106;  trade  and  nianul'aetnres  of  encouraged  by 
Talon,  lOij  Johj. ;  unhappy  condition  in  1()88-1(J89,  128; 
unfavorable  opinion  of  in  Trance,  182  iiofe ;  trade  in  1725, 
135;  surrendered  to  Great  Britain,  188;  under  military 
government,  190  ,  New  constitution  of,  211  ;  ronstitution  «i^f 
union,  275  ;  general  progress  after  1841,  808;  Public  system 
of  Education,  311 ;  lor  constitution  under  the  B,  N.  A.  Act, 
see  Apj)endix. 

Canada  Railway  Loan  Act,  319. 

Cap- Rouge,  Ibrt  built  at,  84. 

Carignan  regiment,  the,  95 ;  grants  of  land  to,  105. 

Carillon.     See  Ticonderoga. 

Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  governor-general,  197;  re-appointed,  208; 
farewell  addresses  to,  217. 

Caroline,  affair  of  the,  271. 

Caron,  Joseph  le,  mission  of  to  Hurons,  47. 

Cartier,  Jac(iues,  visits  (laspe,  xx  ;  first  voyage,  25;  takes  pos- 
session of  country,  26;  second  voyage,  27  ;  reaches  Island  of 
Orleans,  28;  visit  to  Hoclielaga,  29;  sullerings  during  win- 
ter, 80  ;  takes  f<jrmal  possession  of  country,  81  :  carries  off 
Donnacona,  82;  neglect  of,  ih. ;  cajitain  geiieial,  8.8  ;  third 
voyage,  34  ;  hostility  of  the  Indians,  iO.^  return  to  France, 
3ti  ;  character  and  rtputaiion,  ib. 

Cataracoui,  fort  built.  111  ;  abandoned,  126;  see  Kingston. 

Cay u gas.     See  Iroquois, 

Coiiturion,  the,  at  Quebec,  170  note. 

Chambly,  fort  St.  Louis  built  at,  98. 

Champlain,  Samuel de,  voyage  to  'l'adoussac,40;  founds  Quebec, 
42;  expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  48;  against  Inxpiois, 
44;  second  expedition,  45  ;  third,  and  defeat  by  Irotjuois, 
46;  winters  among  the  Hurons,  47;  geographical  discover- 
ies, ib. ;  new  settlements,  48  ;  marriage,  49  note ;  endeavours 
to  remove,  i6. ;  Madame  Champlain,  50;  founds  fort  St. 
Louis,  51  ;  visits  Paris,  52;  ijieut.-General  of  New  France, 
61 ;  d(  ath  and  burial  of,  i!)',\. 

Champlain,  lake,  map  of  French  positions  on,  ISflf. 
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Chateanffuay,  battle  of,  2118. 

Chates,  M.  fie,  connection  with  Chaniphxin,  40. 

Chauvin,  Capt.,  tradinu;  company  of,  39. 

Cholera,  ravages  of,  281. 

Chouagen,  capture  of  by  Montcalm,  156. 

Chrysler's  farm,  atfair  of,  240. 

Civil  list,  disputes  over,  251. 

Clergy  reserves,  212;   disputes  over,  25.3;  final  settlement  of. 
294  note. 

Colbert,  good  offices  of,  89 ;  work  of,  94  note, 

Colborne,  Sir  John,  services  of,  274. 

Colonies,  other  European  in  America,  65. 

Columbus,  discovery  of  America  by,  xviii. 

Company  of  Now  France,  suppressed,  52. 

Conae,  Duke  de,  viceroy,  49. 

Confederation  of  the  North  American  provinces,  .S14. 

Constitution,  new,  211;  of  the  union,  275;  under  B.  N.  A.  Act, 
see  Appendix, 

Constitutional  committees,  the  ;  257. 

Cook,  James,  at  Quebec,  109  note. 

Courcelles,  de,  expeditions  against  Iroquois,  109. 

Crown  Point,  built,  1.39. 

Daniel,  munlor  of,  73. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  199. 

Denonville,  de,  governor,  118;  treatment  of  Iroquois,  119;  de- 
feats the  Sonecas,  120;  recalled,  125. 

Detroit,  capture  of  by  Brock,  230. 

Discovery  of  Canada  by  Columbus,  xviii. 

Discoveries,  French  in  the  interior,  139  note. 

Divisions  of  Canadian  History,  &&. 

Dollard,  Capt.,  h.eroism  of,  76, 

Dorchester,  Lord.    See  Carleton,  Sir  Guy. 

Duquesne,  governor,  141. 

Durham,  Lord  High  Commissioner,  267. 

Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson,  65. 

Earthquakes  of  1663,  91. 

Eastern  Townships,  first  represented  in  Parliament,  2R0. 

Education,  interest  of  the  Now  Parliament  in,  214  ;   religious 
grievances  in,  222  ;  proiiress  of  from  1800,  279. 

Education,  system  of  public,  311. 

Electoral  system,  changes  in  in  1856,  296  7iote. 

Elgin,  Lord,  governorship  of,  v'Oij/oA/. 

Emerillon,  discovery  of  remains  of,  30  note. 

Emigration,  under  the  Associates,  68;  iniluence  of  religious 
orders  on,  G9;  engages,  70;  policy  of  Talon,  lOG;  neglect  of 
by  home  government,  131;  increased  after  the  union,  303 

Engages.    See  Emigratiou. 
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English  in  America,  trade  opposition   of,   116;   support  the 

Iroquois,  118 •  d'Iberville*8  expeditions  af^ainst,  121  note; 

hostilities  under  Frontenac,  126;  claims  of,  133;  frontier 

warfare  with,  ib. 
English  and  French  colonists,  position  in  1754,  146. 
Erie,  Lake,  naval  engagements  on,  236. 
Executive  Council,  abuses  of,  221. 
Exhibition,  International  of  1862,  309. 
Family  compact,  the,  253. 
Fenian  raid,  the,  301. 

Finance,  claims  of  the  Assembly  in  respect  of,  251. 
Five  counties,  meeting  of,  260. 
Franc's  I.  of  France,  appreciation  of  Cartier,  7,  36. 
French  revolution,  the,  213. 
French  town,  battle  of,  235. 
Frontenac,  dc,  governor,  94  ;  builds  Cataracoui,  111  ;  recalled, 

115  ;  second  term,  125 ;  defence  of  Quebec,  127  ;  expeditions 

against  Iroquois,  129;  death  of,  130. 
Frontenac.    See  Kingston. 
Galisoniere,  de,  governor,  report  on  condition  of  New  Fra»;ce, 

141. 
"  Gaols  "  Act,  the,  222. 
Gaspe,  visited  by  Cartier,  xx. 
George,  massacre  of  Fort,  169. 

George,  lake,  map  of  French  and  English  poGitions  on,  168. 
Ghent,  peace  of,  247. 

Gosford,  Lord,  commission  to  report  on  grievances,  259. 
Governments,  various  under  British  rule,  276  note. 
Governors,  list  of  during  40  years  from  1663, 94  no^e;  insufficient 

pay  of  early,  141  note;  list  of  from  1814,  249  note ;  do.  since 

tlnion  Act,  285  note. 
Guyart,  Marie  de,  first  superior  of  Ursulines,  82;  life  and  death 

*  of,  83. 
"  Habeas  Corpus  "  Act  introduced,  207. 
Haldimand,  Majoi -General,  governor,  205;  recalled,  207, 
Halifax,  founded  by  the  English,  139. 
Hebert,  Louis,  50  note. 
Helen's  Island,  why  named,  49. 
Henvy  IV.  of  France,  sends  out  de  la  Roche,  37  ;  assassination 

of,  49. 
Hochrlaga,  Indian  town  of,  29. 
Hot<il  Dieu  of  Quebec  founded,  81  ;  of  M<mtreal,  83. 
Hviguenots.  early  settlers  from,  41  iintr. 
Huron  Indians,  French  alliance  with,  4i  ;  expeditions  against 

Iroquois,  i6. ;  settlements  in  Georgian  Bay,  46;  Champlain's 

visit  to,  47;  French  missionaries  amongst,  ib.  ;  hostilities 

between  IroquoiB  and,  72  ;  conquest  and  dispersion  of,  75. 
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Ib'*fville,  d',  exploits  against  English,  121  note, 

Inuians,  origin  of  name,  xx ;  numbers  at  time  of  discovery  of 

Canada,  xxi ;  character  and  customs,  xxi ;  mode  of  living, 

xxii;  belief,  xxiii;  treatment  of  prisoners,  xxiii;  language, 

xxiv;  number  and  condition  of  Indians  under  the  Dominion 

fovernment,  xxiv  710^6;  French  trade  with,  49:  mission  of 
esuits  to,  50 ;  liquor  traffic  with,  51, 86  ;  hostility  between 
Iroquois  and  Canadian  Indians,  72  ;  treaty  of  de  Callieres 
with,  130;  revolt  of  western  tribes,  194. 

Indies,  term  generally  applied  to  Eastern  countries,  xviii  note ; 
Companv  of,  135. 

Inanrrection  of  1837,  261 ;  of  1838,  268. 

Ini*'! colonial  railway  projected,  315. 

Ivoqnois  Indians,  hostility  of  other  tribes  to,  43;  divisions,  44; 
French  expeditions  against,  ib. ;  defeat  by,  46  ;  hostility  of 
to  French,  51  'troubles  with,  72  ;  murder  of  missionaries 
hj,  73  fola.  ;  Bollard's  defence  against,  76  ;  negotiations 
with,  77  ;  die  Tracy's  expedition  against,  98  ;  fresh  troubles 
with,  116;  conference  of  Frontenac  witii,  ib. ;  renewed  in- 
solence of  under  la  Barre,  117;  English  support  of,  118; 
betrayal  of  by  de  Denonville,  119;  KondiaronK's  treachery 
and  renewal  of  the  war,  122;  massacre  of  Lachine,  124; 
independence  of,  130. 

Jcfuits,  nrst  missionaries  of,  41  ;  settlement  of,  54;  authority 
of  under  the  Associates,  62;  "  Relations"  of,  68;  mission 
work  resumed,  102;  famous  missionaries  of,  103. 

Jews,  bill  to  exclude  from  Parliament,  226. 

Jonquiere,  de  la,  taken  prisoner,  140. 

Judges,  case  of  the,  225,  252  note. 

Jumonville,  de,  case  of,  142. 

Kent,  Duke  of,  address  of  the  Quebec  Assembly  to,  216  note. 

Kingston,  seat  of  government,  285  ;  see  Cataracoui, 

Kirkt,  Coiumodore,  capture  of  supplies  by,  56;  surrender  of 
Quebec  to,  57. 

Kondiaronk,  treachery  of,  122 ;  death  of,  130  note. 

Lachine,  settled  by  Cnamplain,  49  ;  massacre  of,  124. 

Lalemant,  Charles,  62;  Gabriel,  murder  of,  73. 

Langevin's  bill,  318. 

Lauzon,  Jean  and  Charles  de,  governors,  67. 

Laval,  Fran9oi8,  vicar  apostolic  of  New  France,  85 ;  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  86;  influence  in  suppressing  the  liquor  traffic,  87  ; 
visits  Paris,  ib.  ;  difficulties  with  Frontenac,  114. 

Law  of  Canada  under  English  rule,  193  ;  see  Quebec  Act 

Le  Jeuiie,  earliest  schoolmaster,  83. 

Lo  Moyne,  mission  to  Iroquois,  77;  ambassador  of  de  Denon- 
ville to  the  Indians,  118. 

Levis,  chevalier  de,  attempts  to  retake  Quebec,  186. 
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]jOui8  XIV",  extravagance  of,  effect  of  on  Canada,  89  nrtia. 
LouiHbourg,  founded,  189;  captured  by  the  English,  140;  's«>  uik* 

capture  by  "Wolfe  and  AmherFt,  160. 
Loyalty  of  Canadians  under  the  New  Constitution,  219 
Lumber  trade,  inception  of  by  Talon,  106. 
Luiidy'a  lane,  battle  of,  244. 

McKenzie,  revoit  of,  269  ;  elected  to  Parliament,  291. 
Mackinaw.     See  Michilliniachinac. 

Maisonneuve,  defeats  the  Iroquois,  72;  retirement  of,  102. 
iMal  de  terre.     See  Scurvy. 
Manufactures,  introduced  by  Talon,  107. 
Martial  law,  proclamation  of,  264. 
Michillimakinac,  capture  of,  229,  see  note. 
Military  government  of  General  Murray,  190. 
Minerals,  Cartier's  search  for,  36. 
Mississippi,  discovery  of,  112. 
Mohawks.    See  Iroquoia. 

Montagnais  Indians,  French  trade  with.  43;  see  Hurone. 
Monongahela,  battle  of,  150. 
Montcalm,  Marquis   de,  arrival   in    Canada,  152 ;  defence   of 

Quebec,  168  ;  death  of,  177. 
Montgomery,  General,  expedition  against  Canada,  200. 
Montmagny,  de,  governor,  67  ;  character  of,  79, 
Monlmorency,  Duke  de,  viceroy,  49. 
Montreal,  named  by  Cartier,  29 ;  settlement  of,  49  ;  Company  of, 

69;  Hotel  Dieu,  83  ;  Notre  Dame,  84;  Seminary  of,  103; 

meeting  of  Iroquois  with  Frontenac  at,  115;  fortification  of 

under  de  Calliere,  121:  Phipps'  expedition  against,  127; 

)opulation  in  1725,  135;   capitulation  of,  187  •    taken  by 
lontgomery,  200;  seat  of  government,  29Q;   Parliament 

buildings  burned,  294. 
Monts,  de,  founds  Port  Royal,  41. 
Mountain,  Dr.,  first  protestant  bishop  of  Quebec,  278. 
Municipal  system,  introduction  of,  310. 
Murray,  General,  defeated  by  de  Levis,  185  ;  military  governor 

of  Canada,  188,  190;  governor  general,  192. 
Napierville,  battle  of,  26H. 

Necessity,  fort,  capture  of  by  the  French,  143. 
Nelson,  Dr.  Wolfred,  leader  of  rebellion,  261 ;  returned  to  Par- 
liament, 291. 
New  England,  English  colonies  in,  65;  prosperity  of,  136. 
Newfoundland,  early  cod  fisheries  in,  xix. 
New  France,  name  given  by  Amerigo,  xix;  see  Canada. 
Newspapers,  early,  223  ;  increase  of  after  1800,  2^1. 
Niagara,  Fort,  taken  by  Sir  \Vm.  Johnson,  iii^j  ;  by  Sir  Gordon 

Drummond,  237. 
Ninety-two  resolutions,  the,  268. 
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North-we»«<  territory,  298. 

Notre  DiiTiie  de  Montreal  begun,  84. 

Nova  Scoiia  ceded  to  Eiiijiand,  144. 

Oaths  of  alleijjiance  and  alijiiration,  193. 

One  Hundred  Associates,  Company  of.     See  Associates. 

Oneidas.     See  Iroquois. 

Ononda<j;as.     See  Iroquois. 

Onoiiiiiio,  Indian  title  of  governor,  79. 

Ottawa,  seat  of  government,  297. 

Outagamis,  revolt  of,  134. 

Papineau,   Louis,    speaker,   257;  encourages   rcbollion,    25!); 
esca'jes  to  States,  2(53  note ;  returned  to  Parliament,  2'JU. 

Paris,  treaty  of,  188. 

Parliament,  lirst,  of  Lower  Canada,  212;  of  Upper  Canada,  21.3. 

"  Patriots,"  tlie,  revolt  of,  2G1. 

Peltrie,  Mdme.  de  la,  81  ;  death  of,  82. 

Peltry  trade  with  Indians,  38;  protection  of,  39. 

Petile  guerre,  Irontier  warfare  so  called,  126,  129. 

Phipps,  Commodore,  expeditions  against  the  French,  126. 

Place  Royale,  site  of  Montreal,  49. 

Plains  of  Ai)raham,  battle  of,  MXfolg.]  second  do,  185. 

Plattsburg,  expedition  against,  246. 

Plessis,  Bishop,  intluenc<.'  of,  279  note. 

Pontegrave,  trading  company  of,  39  ;  associated  with  Cham- 
plain,  and  de  Mont-^,  40;  returns  to  France,  42. 

Ponthiac,  revolt  of,  196. 

Population,  increase  of  under  English  rule.     See  Canada,  po- 
pulation of. 

Port  Uoyal,  founded  by  de  Monts,  41 ;  ruined  by  Capt.  Argall, 
ib.\  chaii'j;e  of  name,  134;  see  Annapolis. 

Portuguese,  cai'ly  seamanship  of,  xvii. 

Post  olHce,  undertaken  by  Canadian  government,  295  note. 

Prince  of  Wales,  visit  of  to  Canada,  307. 

Proclamation  of  English  law,  how  received,  191. 

Proctor,  Colonel,  successes  of,  2:^5;  retreat  of,  236. 

Provinces,  division  of  Canada  into,  192. 

Public  work-,  expendituri'  uj)on,  278,  .'505. 

Quebec,  origin  of,  42  ;  Indian  trade  with,  49;  religious  services 
first  held  at,  .")0  ;  Fort  St.  Louis  bui't,  51  ;  surrendered  to 
English,  57;  restored  to  France,  59;  tirst  j)arish  church,  62  ; 
Hotel  Dieii  an<l  Ursuline  convent,  69  ;  register  of  births, 
etc.,  first  kept,  70  note ;  first  bishop  of,  86  ;  Seminary  and 
Little  Seminary,  101 ;  attacked  by  Phipps,  127;  population 
in  1725,  135;  \essels  (A'  war  built  in,  136;  siege  of,  168; 
surrender  of,  18U  ;  secoiid  siege  of,  200  ;  Jjiterary  atid  His- 
torical Society  of.  280  ;  great  fires  of  1845,  291. 
Quebec  Act,  the,  198. 
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Quebec  Conference,  317. 

Quebec,  province  of,  established,  192. 

Queenetown  heights,  battle  of,  232. 

Race  animosities,  233,  250. 

Railway  Loan  Act,  the,  319. 

Railway  system  introduced,  295  note. 

Rebellion  of  1837,  261 ;  of  1838,  268. 

Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  the,  294. 

Recollete,  missionaries  of,  41  •  suppression 

Jesuits,  62  ;  restored  by  Talon,  102. 
Reign  of  terror,  the,  226  note. 

Religious  freedom  preserved  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  191  note. 
Religious  orders,  influence  of  on  emigration,  69. 
Religious  services,  first,  50. 

Revenue,  increase  of  from  1800,  278  -after  1841,  304. 
Revolt,  of  wi  stern  Indians,  194  ;  of  English  colonies,  r99. 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  founder  of  the  A.8sociates,  60 ;  death  of,  68. 
Roberval,  Viceroy,  33;  desertion  by  Cartier,  35i  failure  of  and 

recall,  36;  death,  ib.  note. 
Roche,  Marquis  de  la,  viceroy,  37, 
Ryawick,  peace  of,  133,  144. 
St.  Charle.'^,  defeat  of  insurgents  at,  263. 
St.  Denis,  insurgents  at,  262. 
St.  Eustache,  affair  of,  266. 
St.  Louis  castle  burnt,  283. 
St.  Therese,  fort  built,  98. 

Salaberry,  d'^,  defeats  the  Americans  at  Chateauguay,  238. 
Salle,  de  la,  undertakings  and  discoveries  of,  113;  death  of, 

114  note. 
Scurvy,  ravages  of,  30  ;  Indian  cure  for,  ib. ;  causes  and  effects, 

42  note. 
Seat  of  government,  at  Kingston,  285  ;  at  Montreal,  290  ;  at 

Toronto,  295  ;  at  Ottawa,  297. 
Seigneuries   established,  69  ;    granted  to  oflficers  of  Carignan 

regiment,  105  ;  law  of,  107  ;  abolished,  295  note. 
Seminary  of  Quebec,  101 ;  Little  do.,  ib.;  of  Montreal,  103. 
Senecas.     See  Iroquois. 

Separate  Schools  system  introduced,  295  note. 
Shipbuilding  begun  at  Quebec,  135. 
Sillery,  convent  of  S.  Joseph  de,  founded,  69. 
Small-pox,  ravages  of  in  the  settlements,  238. 
Smythe,  General,  proclamation  of,  233  note. 
Societies,  literary  and  scientific  encouraged,  280. 
Soissons,  Due  de,  viceroy,  49. 
Sons  of  Liberty,  the,  261. 
Sorel,  Fort,  built,  98. 
Stadacona,  Indian  settlement  at,  28. 
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Stoanipr,  first  in  Canadian  waters,  280. 

Sttilio,  Capt.  Ritl)ort,  intorniation  of,  151  note;   17H  note. 

Stuny  Creek,  allair  of,  2:)7. 

l-^ul|)icians,  eiu iteration  o\\  70;   mission  \v)rk  of,  lO!). 

8yileiiiiani,  Loi'il,  as  Li(»\(.'i"n<»v,  2S(). 

Tadonssac,  cai'lv  French  slallun  at,  o9  ;   relli^ious  ,-i'r\ires  liiv^L 

held  at,  50. 
I'alun,  -lean,  hi  tend  ant,  94  ;  wise  adniiiiisti'ation  of.  1<»  \  J  <>/;/. 
I'eeiiniseli,  a.-sistanre  of,  2;!."),  247  iin/r. 
T\n}\]\\>>n\\,  Mr.  l^»nlett,  ti,t)vi  riiin'-;j;"!i(i'al,  274. 
Three  llivei's,  I'cliuions  sfr\  ices  lirst  held  at,  50  ;    re-establish- 
ment as  a  l^'rench  [iM-t .  (U. 
Ticoiideroii'a,  hattle  ut",  liil. 

'i'orniiti),  capital  of  Cpper     anachi,  211);  of  the  riiion,  295. 
'i'o\vnshii)<,  I'^u-tcrn,  lii'st  represcnia! ion  of.  LV^^O. 
Tracy,  Martpii'-dc,  hnild.s  foi't^  Sortd,  (MianiMy  and  St.  Thfii'-c, 

1)5  ;     expedition     agaiu.st     Mohawks,    D.'s  ;     peace    of    witli 

Iroquois,  1)9. 
Trade,  encourai^cment  of  by  Talon,  100 /*'>/// ;  I'^ri'iKdi   noble- 

))ermitted   to  embark   in,   10^   imfc  ;     int'i-ea-e   under   \';iii- 

dreuil,  i;)5;  reciprcjcity  of  with    I'nited  States,  i.'i)5   w/r  ; 

pro^zress  of  after  the  Tnion,  .'In  I. 
Treaty, of  Kyswick,  111'} ;  of  171.";.  l;)5  ;  ol' Paris,  ISS  ;  MilndepvMi- 

denr'e,205;  treaties  between  France  and  iMiiilaiid,  11.'!  /'nh/. 
Trent,  allair  of  the,  ;500. 
Union  of  the  two  Provinces,  275. 
U.  E.  Loyalists,  205. 
United  States,  indej)endence  of,  205. 
Uppei-  Canada,  grants  c)!' land  in,20(>;  first  parliament  of,  21.'!; 

trade  of,  219. 
Ursnlines,  convent  of,  09,  81. 
Utrecht,  treaty  of,  144. 

Vaiidreuil,  de,  governor,  l.'U  ;  death  of,  1?>X\  (diaracter  ot,  15.1. 
V'entadoni',  Due  (h",  Nicei'oy.  49. 
Verra/.aiii,  tounder  of  New   i"'rance,  xi.x. 
Victoria,  Queen,  acces-ion  of  how  recei\ed,  200. 
Victoria  bridge  completed,  1)07. 
Ville  Marie.     See  Montreal. 
Vof/(i(/eurs.     See  C<)ur<'}irs  de  hois. 
\\"alker,  Admiral,  expedition  of  again-t  Canada.  l.'U. 
^\'a-hington,  cajjture  of,  248  not,. 

W'a-hington,  Geoi"ge,  encounter  with  ile  Jumonville,  142. 
^\\■iI■,  (^apt.,  murdered  liy  in>ui'gents,  202  nolr. 
William  Henry,  Fort,  built.  15(1  mite:  captured  by  .M')iitcalm,157 
Wolfe,  General,  ca[»tures   Louisbuurg.  100;  expedition  agai!i-i 

Quebec,  100;  death  of,  170;  reuuiins  sent  to  EuLilaud,  Ibl. 
Wolfe's  cove,  173. 
Vork.     See  Toronto.  04 
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By  THOMAS  RICflARD  JOITNSC 
A  Text  Book  on  Book-keeping  ;    Doi 

made  easy.     8vo.  clolli. 

The  trentise  is    based   upon  mm  cxncrioiicc  of 
years  as  a  book-kecpor.  aorouiitant  and  auditor  f 
ded  to  enable  any  person  of  ordinary  iiit.dli^^oiirc 
the  mysteries  of  book-keepino^   by    double    entr) 
twenty  pages  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  expll 
rules,  and  the  rest  is  principally  occupied    v/ith 
set  of  books  from  wliicii  the  student  may    niake 
for  himself,  changing  names  of  ]H'r3ous  and  gO()<U 


own  views. 


The  Spencerian  Series  of  Copy  Books 

tern  of  Penmanship,  very  exlensively 
the  United  States  and  in  th(»  Dominion  o 
The  System,  whicli  is  comprised  in  twe) 

hers,  is  divided  into  four  distinct  Scj-i.e 
Common  School  Series    _    _     _     Nos.  1,  2,  J,' 
Business  Series  -    -    -     _     _     _     Nos.  G  &  1:^ 
Ladies'- Series   -    -    -    -     _     -     Nos.  8  <fe  0. 

Exercise  Series-    -----     Nos.  10,  ll  4 

These  Copy  Hooks  are  engraved  in  the  best  sti 
on  good  paper,  and  ruled  so  as  to  assist  the  ip 
book  contains  24  pages,  with  full  directions  prill 
wrappers.  Price  ])er  3f< 

By  .1.  D.  MORELL,  LL.D., 
A  complete   Manual   of   Spelling 

Principles  of  Contrast   and   Compari^ 
numerons  Exercises. 
Canadian  Elementary  School  Atlas! 

nse  of  Jnnior  Classes  containing  16  M;ip| 

A  Cheap  and  yet  very  complete    elementary 
Maps,  which  are  similar  to  those  in  Keith  JohnsK 
tary  Atlases,  are  clear  and  attractive. 

Lennie's  English  Grammar. 
Carpenter's  Spelling. 

M.  MACVICAR,  Ph.  D.,  LI..D., 

Principal  of  the  SUilc  NorvKd  School,  Potstltf^ 

Handbook  of  the  MacVicar  Telluriai^ 

for  the  nse  of  Teachers,  Schools  and 
containing  a  complete  conrseorillnstnil 
problems  in  Geography  and  Astronomyj 

;      ^WSON     BROTHERS,     Publi 
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